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Ong of the results of the 
“entente cordiale” with our 
neighbours across the Channel 
is, that the peoples of both 
countries get to know each 
other better; and this greater 
intimacy permits each to com- 
pare, in an unbiassed frame of 
mind, the economic conditions 
and the civilising institutions 
of the other. Such compari- 
sons cannot fail to be both in- 
structive and profitable. The 
two countries, France and 
England, have for years been 
marching in the vanguard of 
civilisation,—each, in its own 
way and with its peculiar idio- 
syncrasies, studying all that 
can make for the prosperity 
and advancement of its people ; 
both working out similar ideals, 
often by very different pro- 
cesses. The studious and un- 
prejudiced minds of both 
countries have thus opened up 
to them an interesting field of 
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thought which must lead to 
far-reaching and edifying re- 
sults. All English readers of 
the works of French econo- 
mists must have been struck 
with the thorough and im- 
partial studies which these last 
have made of the economic 
situation in England — far 
more thorough and profound 
than any such studies by 
English writers on the economic 
situation in France. With us, 
the feeling is too general that 
we have little to learn from 
such countries as France, Ger- 
many, or America; indeed, 
that wherein we differ from 
other countries it is to the 
disadvantage of the latter. 
The greater intimacy, how- 
ever, which has happily now 
beenestablished between France 
and England may be expected 
to make more apparent the 
truth that, in reality, while 
foreign countries may profit- 
L 
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ably learn much from us, we 
have as much to learn from 
them. In the limited space at 
our disposal we cannot pre- 
tend to treat exhaustively this 
large subject, but it may prove 
interesting to summarise some 
of the many economic and 
financial points upon which 
France differs from England. 
Our object in doing so is 
rather to suggest subjects for 
study than to dogmatise. It 
is to present faithfully sug- 
gestive facts and important 
differences. For the present 
article we shall limit our re- 
marks to some economic differ- 
ences between England and 
France. 

The area of France culti- 
vated in all kinds of crops is, 
in round numbers, 90 millions 
of acres, and its population in 
1901 was 39 millions, as com- 
pared to England and Wales, 
a cultivated area of 274 
millions of acres and a popu- 
lation, in 1901, of 32} millions. 
In other words, the cultivated 
area in France is 2°31 acres 
per head of population, while 
in England it is only 0°85 of 
an acre. This greater culti- 
vated area in France, and the 
fact that the cultures there of 
vines, beetroot, tobacco, and 
silk are much more profitable 
than any in England, make 
France, agriculturally, far the 
richer of the two countries. 

A striking difference exists 
in the ownership of the land 
in France as compared with 
England. In England 10,000 
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persons own about two-thirds 
of the land, and only about 
3 per cent of the population 
own any land. In France the 
number of proprietors of land 
is very much greater, and it 
may be said that 12 per 
cent of the population own 
land. In France there are 
4,700,000 landed proprietors; 
in England and Wales a little 
less than 1 million. Again, 
in England and Wales, in 
1901, there were only 988,340! 
of the population occupied in 
agriculture, while in France, 
in the same year, there were 
8,176,569 persons engaged in 
agriculture and forestry. 
These facts and figures in- 
dicate for France a _ great 
economic superiority over 
England. No one will deny 
that it would be a blessing if 
the number of landed pro- 
prietors in England were 
greater; and it is evident that 
if agriculture engaged a larger 
proportion of our population 
the burning question of the 
unemployed would be solved, 
and we would have what Lord 
Lansdowne has aptly called 
“a more virile population.” 
A disquieting feature of the 
agricultural position in Eng- 
land is that it is steadily de- 
teriorating. In 1851 agricul- 
ture employed close upon 2 
millions — say about 12 per 
cent — of a population, then 
about the half of what it is now. 
To-day agriculture only em- 
ploys about 3 per cent of our 
population. Unfortunately also 





1 Blue-Book, 1903, p. 362. The Report of the Tariff Commission, vol. iii., 
par. 149, gives the numbers employed in agriculture as 1,159,100, but it 
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the rush of labourers from the 
country to the towns is still 
continuing. The chief import- 
ance of land is that it supplies 
the food of the people of the 
country. This is attained in 
France, where the yearly pro- 
duction of wheat is 40 millions 
of quarters, and during the 
past twenty years it has very 
slightly varied. The produc- 
tion of wheat in the United 
Kingdom is only 7 millions of 
quarters.' It is estimated that 
the yearly consumption of 
wheat in the United Kingdom 
represents 0°77 of a quarter 
per head of the population.” 
Consequently France, produc- 
ing one quarter per head of its 
population, raises an ample 
supply for the consumption 
of its people, whereas the 
United Kingdom produces only 
about one-fifth of what its 
population requires. 

Well may we look with en- 
vious eyes upon the agricul- 
tural position in France; and 
it is simply marvellous the in- 
difference with which we in 
the United Kingdom regard 
the alarming situation of agri- 
culture in our own country. 
We shut our eyes to the un- 
pleasant truth that we have 
never more than two or three 
months of food in our stores, 
and that in a time of war with 
a European Power or with 
& combination of European 
Powers our food-supplies from 
abroad may be cut off or greatly 
restricted. Let us picture to 
ourselves the situation which 
would in these circumstances 
be created for the many 
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millions of our manufacturing 
and labouring populations,— 
their food at famine prices, 
and the work of their factories 
limited to the supply of the 
home consumption of an im- 
poverished nation. It is too 
dreadful to think of, and there- 
fore the masses of the people re- 
fuse to look it in the face; yet 
in sober earnest all thoughtful 
minds must admit that in the 
supposed and quite possible 
conditions the appalling pict- 
ure would certainly become a 
stern reality. 

It may be said that the 
superior agricultural position 
of France is the consequence 
of her larger cultivable area, 
of her richer soil, and of her 
more valuable cultures. To a 
certain extent there is truth in 
this. But what is worthy of 
our serious consideration is, 
“ Are there not certain meas- 
ures adopted by our neighbours 
to facilitate the realisation of 
their agricultural ideal which 
it may be wise for us to imi- 
tate?” Although we may not 
hope to produce a sufficiency of 
wheat for the wants of our 
people, can we not in some 
way and in some measure in- 
crease our present feeble pro- 
duction, and thereby attract 
back to the land a portion of 
those labourers who in recent 
years have left it for town life? 
At least can we not do some- 
thing, and is it not of vital 
importance to us as @ nation 
to do something, to arrest the 
steady deterioration of our 
agricultural interests, realis- 
ing that if that deterioration 
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continues in the ratio of the 
past two decades, we are 
within measurable distance of 
their complete collapse ? 

In France, as well as in Ger- 
many and the United States of 
America, the great importance 
of reserving as far as possible 
to the people of their own 
country the production and 
supply of the necessaries of 
life is fully realised. These 
countries secure a home supply 
of these necessaries ; they main- 
tain attached to the land a 
large portion of their popula- 
tion, who enjoy the invigorat- 
ing influences of country life ; 
and they retain in their own 
country, and for the benefit of 
their own people, pecuniary re- 
sources which otherwise would 
be sent abroad to nourish the 
labourers of foreign countries. 
They consider these advantages 
so great that they are ready 
to accept certain sacrifices to 
secure them. But these sacri- 
fices are of the nature of con- 
cessions from one class of the 
community to another for the 
general benefit. The nation is 
regarded as a family, and it is 
considered that the interests of 
each member must be so ar- 
ranged as to contribute to the 
largest prosperity of the whole. 

It is by her fiscal policy 
that France attains the results 
which she considers desirable 
for her national life. That 
fiscal policy aims at reducing 
to a minimum the require- 
ments of the country from 
abroad, and its intention is to 
make the country self-supply- 
ing, self-supporting. By means 
of a tariff, carefully elaborated, 
she burdens with an import 
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duty all foreign importations 
of the food-stuffs, meat, and 
manufactures which her own 
people are able successfully to 
produce. The tariff, however, 
is so scientifically arranged 
that the raw materials neces- 
sary for her factories and the 
food - stuffs which cannot be 
produced at home are admitted 
free or nearly so. She goes 
still further. Considering her 
colonies as an integrant part 
of herself, she favours excep- 
tionally their trade with her, 
and does not treat them as 
she does foreign countries. 
The fiscal policy of England, 
on the contrary, may be called 
cosmopolitan. It is that of 
free imports, and was adopted 
when England had no import- 
ant manufacturing competitors. 
It was then believed that all 
the world would follow her 
lead, and thus there would be 
established the desirable sys- 
tem of free trade. The world, 
however, did not follow her 
lead. Nationalism instead of 
universalism developed every- 
where, and with its growth 
the hopes of Cobden and the 
other apostles of free trade 
have not been realised. We 
may and do regret it, but it 
is a fact which cannot and 
ought not to beignored. After 
sixty years of faithful effort 
the hope of free trade must be 
admitted to be utopian. The 
world refuses to give us it, and 
prospers in doing so. Our 
system of free imports presents 
also this anomaly, that it en- 
ables foreign traders to com- 
pete in our markets exempt 
from burdens which we oblige 
our manufacturers to bear, 
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such as limited hours of labour 
for their workmen, local rates, 
police taxes, and we thus con- 
fer upon these foreign traders 
a privileged position in their 
competition with our home 
industries. 

Briefly, the fiscal system of 
France is arranged to safe- 
guard the interests of its own 
people and its colonies, while 
that of England ignores the 
right of its home industries to 
any exceptional consideration, 
and it treats its colonies as 
foreign countries. 

The two systems are entirely 
distinct, and the question is 
worth examining, calmly and 
impartially, which of the two, 
on the whole, is the better. The 
French system prevails in all 
the great civilised nations with 
the exception of England; and 
under it, during the last 
quarter of a century, the ratio 
of progress in commerce and 
industry has undeniably been 
greater than in England. The 
fact that that system has com- 
mended itself to nations of 
high intelligence and succeeds 
with them is a strong pre- 
sumption in its favour, and 
might reasonably be expected 
to predispose us towards it. 
But such a test is not suffi- 
cient. Plausible arguments 
are invoked in favour of the 
English fiscal system, and it 
is right that they should be 
fairly considered. 

It is alleged, and with truth, 
that the total of the fortunes 
in England is greater than in 
France, and therefore it is 
argued that the English fiscal 
system is best; but the im- 
portant point is whether the 
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general wellbeing of the people 
of the United Kingdom as a 
whole is greater than in 
France. The able French 
economist, Monsieur Paul 
Leroy Beaulieu, whose writ- 
ings show that he has pro- 
foundly studied the economic 
condition of our country as 
well as that of his own, ex- 
presses his opinion thus: “If 
there is less riches in our 
[French] cities, our peasants 
are more at their ease. The 
fortunes are with us less con- 
centrated, but the state of com- 
fort (aisance) is more general.” 
We believe that statement to 
be strictly correct. The esti- 
mate of Mr Booth, that there 
are in England 12 millions on 
the verge of starvation, nor 
half that number, could not 
be made of France. The large 
fortunes possessed by a limited 
number in any country are not 
an indication of general well- 
being; and the truth will be 
acknowledged by all who know 
intimately both countries, that 
a condition of comfort is more 
largely prevalent in France 
than in England. Wealth in 
France is more diffused. If 
there are fewer thousands of 
very rich men, there are many 
millions less of the very poor. 
The advocates of the present 
English fiscal system point 
with confidence to the great- 
ness of the import and export 
trade of the United Kingdom, 
and, as an_ evidence of 
superiority, cite its greater 
proportions as compared with 
the United States of America, 
Germany, and France. Such 
@ comparison, as indicative of 
superiority, is, however, fal- 
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lacious. Extensive imports 
from foreign countries neces- 
sarily involve extensive ex- 
ports, but the country which 
keeps down to a minimum its 
requirements from abroad (its 
imports) has less to pay in 
exports or gold, and although 
the volume of its foreign trade 
may be less, its economic posi- 
tion is better. A man who 
raises in his garden all the 
fruit and vegetables which 
he requires for his household, 
is economically in a sounder 
position than the man who 
buys these necessaries from 
the market town. He econo- 
mises the profits of the grower 
and the seller, and the trans- 
port and time required to bring 
them to him. So it is with a 
nation. 

Let us analyse the import 
trade of the United Kingdom 
and France. Our _ import 
trade represents a value of 
about 520 millions sterling, 
while that of France only 
amounts to 200 millions. To 
make, however, a just com- 
parison between the trade of 
the two countries, many con- 
siderations must be taken into 
account. First, we must deduct 
10 per cent for the difference 
between the population of the 
United Kingdom and that of 
France. Second, we must take 
into account the fact which we 
have already established in our 
previous. remarks, that France 
produces at home a sufficiency, 
or nearly so, of the necessaries 
of life for her people, whereas 
the United Kingdom is obliged 
to procure from abroad these 
necessaries for about four-fifths 
of her population. The approxi- 
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mate value yearly of the im- 
portations into the United 
Kingdom of food-stuffs and 
meat is £192,000,000. Such 
importations France, by her 
self-sufficiency, does not need 
to procure. She possesses the 
objects of these importations, 
and thus happily does not need 
to purchase them from abroad. 
Their value, however, forcedly, 
and we may add unfortunately, 
swells the import trade of the 
United Kingdom, and ex- 
plains, let us say to be safe, 
£180,000,000 of the difference 
between the import trade of 
the two countries. 

We have still a further ex- 
planation to make of the dif- 
ference in volume of that trade. 
France by her fiscal system 
discourages the importation of 
foreign wholly - manufactured 
goods, reserving for her own 
factories and her own labour- 
ing classes the production of 
manufactures required for her 
home consumption. Such is 
not the case in England. By 
her system of free imports the 
introduction of foreign wholly- 
manufactured goods is yearly 
increasing. The value of such 
goods at present imported into 
the United Kingdom has been 
estimated by Sir Robert Giffen 
at 89 millions sterling, and by 
others at 100 millions. That 
is an item which swells the 
import trade of England, but 
greatly to the disadvantage of 
her labouring population. It 
is calculated—and the calcula- 
tion has never been contested— 
that the value of these wholly- 
manufactured goods represents 
in wages 50 per cent, and in 
interest on capital and profit 
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10 per cent. Consequently, 
on Sir Robert Giffen’s safe 
estimate, these foreign import- 
ations deprive our labouring 
classes of about 50 millions 
sterling of wages, equivalent to 
the sustenance of about 900,000 
families, or over 4 millions of 
our population. 

To summarise the explana- 
tions we have given of the 
much larger import trade of 
the United Kingdom as com- 
pared with that of France, we 
find that difference of popula- 
tion accounts for £52,000,000 
Imports of food- 
stuffs and meats, 
&. . 
Imports of wholly- 
manufactured 
goods 


180,000,600 


89,000,000 


Total £321,000,000 
which is very nearly the dif- 
ference in value of the import 
trade of the two countries. In 
view of the nature of these 
differences, it seems impossible 
to resist the conclusion that 
instead of boasting of our 
greater import trade we have 
rather cause to regret its 
necessity. 

Again, it is argued that as 
the United Kingdom from its 
limited area cannot hope to 
produce a sufficient supply of 
the necessaries of life for its 
population, the importation 
from foreign countries requires 
to be encouraged. There is, 
however, in this reasoning a 
flaw. Although an ideal is not 
fully attainable, its pursuit in 
the measure of the possible is 
still desirable. Thirty years 
ago the acreage under wheat 
in the United Kingdom was 
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more than double what it is 
to-day, which proves that with 
a little encouragement we 
might easily produce much 
more than we now do—say 
sixteen millions of quarters of 
wheat instead of seven. Thus 
we would be producing about 
a half of our required bread- 
supply instead of, as at present, 
a fifth. 

France, with her larger area, 
is able to impose a nearly pro- 
hibitive duty upon foreign im- 
portations of wheat, seeing that 
she can rely upon a sufficient 
home production. England is 
not in such a favourable posi- 
tion, and it might be imprudent 
to penalise foreign importations 
to us as heavily as France does 
those to her. Nor is it neces- 
sary. An import duty upon 
foreign wheat of about say 
8 per cent would suffice to 
encourage our cultivators. It 
would in no way discourage 
importations from abroad, for 
it must be remembered that 
even with such an import duty 
our market would still remain 
the most favourable to the 
foreigner. 

But this question naturally 
leads us to examine the im- 
portant feature of the French 
fiscal system which regards her 
colonies as an integrant part 
of herself, and treats them more 
favourably than foreign coun- 
tries. If in England we adopt 
this feature of the French fiscal 
system, we at once remove the 
disadvantage of a small area 
to cultivate. The Dominion of 
Canada alone represents an 
area nearly as large as Europe. 
The Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand is 
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three-fourths as large as 
Europe. British India has an 
area of one-fourth as large as 
Europe. So that in these three 
British dependencies alone we 
have an area twice as great as 
Europe. At present our col- 
onies and possessions furnish us 
with 20 per cent of the require- 
ments of our population in 
wheat and flour, and under a 
favoured tariff policy such as 
that of France, our supplies 
from them may easily be 
doubled in a decade. This 
would be greatly to the bene- 
fit of our colonies, and as they 
are ready in return to give a 
preference to our exports, the 
manufacturing industries of the 
United Kingdom would also 
benefit. 

Much importance has been 
given by the advocates of free 
imports to the repugnance of 
our people to have any tax put 
upon food; but this argument 
is absurd, for we already have 
heavy taxes upon sugar, tea, 
and tobacco, which are indis- 
pensable elements in the cost of 
living, and the revenue obtained 
from a moderate tax upon the 
foreign imports of food-stuffs 
would permit of a proportion- 
ate reduction in the duties 
upon the articles we have 
named. There would conse- 
quently be no increase in the 
general cost of living, while the 
greater extension of home and 
colonial supplies of wheat 
would immensely improve our 
economic position as a nation. 

There are those who preach 
the gospel of cheapness and, 
on that ground, oppose any 
change in our fiscal policy. It 
is said that a tax upon im- 
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portations of wholly - manv- 
factured goods would deprive 
the purchasers of the gain 
from the lower price at which 
foreign manufacturers are 
willing to sell these goods in 
our market. They are able to 
undersell our manufacturers 
for two reasons. First, as the 
foreign manufacturers, by the 
tariff arrangements of their 
countries, are guaranteed a 
monopoly of the supply of 
their home consumption, on 
which a profit is consequently 
secured to them, they are in- 
different as to the profit they 
get upon that portion of their 
production which they sell 
abroad. The object they have 
in view in producing more 
than is required for their home 
consumption is to economise 
cost by a larger turnover; and 
this economy is to them a 
sufficient profit. Second, by 
our system of free imports 
foreign manufacturers can put 
their goods upon our markets 
exempt from burdens which 
our manufacturers have to 
bear. For these two reasons 
foreign manufacturers are con- 
tent to sell their wares to us 
5 or 10 per cent less than our 
manufacturers can produce 
similar goods. But against 
this gain of 5 or 10 per cent 
must be set the 50 per cent in 
wages which our labouring 
classes lose because the goods 
are not produced at home. On 
£1000 worth of these foreign 
wholly-manufactured goods we 
may even admit that £100 are 
economised by a portion of our 
community, mostly the well- 
to-do, but £500 are lost in 
wages by another and more 
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interesting class, the working 
classes. All will admit that it 
is expedient, in the interest of 
the country as a whole, to 
sacrifice the gain of £100 in 
order to obviate the loss of 
£500. Especially is this point 
important, for if the present 
loss in wages to our working 
classes is removed, the burning 
question of our unemployed 
finds its solution, and in that 
case the well-to-do of our 
community will benefit by a 
diminution of the burden which 
now falls upon them for poor’s 
rates. 

We have endeavoured, calmly 
and impartially, to compare the 
French fiscal system with our 
own, and the conclusion is 
forced upon us that its adop- 
tion in principle, with some 
modifications in details, would 
remedy evils from which we 
suffer, such as the decadence 
of our agricultural interests, 
the too great dependence upon 
foreign countries for our food- 
supplies, and the lack of suffi- 
cient employment for our work- 
ing classes. These evils are so 
great and so alarmingly on the 
increase, and they menace so 
seriously our position as a 
great Power, that it seems 
strange that any measure for 
their alleviation should encoun- 


ter so much opposition from 
certain classes of our popula- 


tion. The explanation of that 
opposition is not difficult to 
find. The long continuance of 
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our present fiscal system has 
created interests which fear 
they may be compromised by 
any change. Foreign imports 
are largely profitable to 
bankers, commission and trans- 
port agents, and a crowd of 
middlemen, and it is only 
human that these classes should 
prefer the continuance of a 
system under which they pros- 
per. Their ever-swelling for- 
tunes, however, interest little 
those who take a larger view 
of the wellbeing of a people, 
and who wish that that well- 
being should be general and 
not individual, The question is 
one which especially concerns 
the masses of our people—the 
working classes. But it will 
require time and more indepen- 
dence of judgment than they 
yet possess for these masses to 
comprehend how deeply their 
interests are involved in it. 
Thoughtful and disinterested 
minds amongst us must devote 
themselves to the task of re- 
moving prejudices and of plac- 
ing the question outside of 
party politics. It is a national 
and an imperial one. A fiscal 
system which has undoubtedly 
proved successful in so highly 
civilised countries as the United 
States of America, Germany, 
and France, and in nearly all 
of our self-governing colonies, 
deserves impartial consideration 
on our part, especially as its 
adoption in principle presents 
neither danger nor difficulty. 
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DRAKE: AN ENGLISH EPIC. 


BY ALFRED NOYES. 
BOOK IV.—Continued. 


Now to the strait Magellanus they came, 

And entered in with ringing shouts of joy. 

Nor did they think there was a fairer strait 

In all the world than this which lay so calm 
Between great silent mountains crowned with snow, 
Unutterably lonely. Marvellous 

The pomp of dawn and sunset on those heights, 
And like a strange new sacrilege the advance 

Of prows that ploughed that time-forgotten tide. 
But soon rude flaws, cross currents, tortuous channels 
Bewildered them, and many a league they drove 
As down some vaster Acheron, while the coasts 
With wailing voices cursed them all night long, 
And once again the hideous fires leapt red 

By many a grim wrenched crag and gaunt ravine. 
So for a hundred leagues of whirling spume 

They groped, till suddenly, far away, they saw 
Full of the sunset, like a cup of gold, 

The purple Westward portals of the strait. 
Onward o’er roughening waves they plunged and reached 
Capo Desiderato, ay and saw 

What seemed stupendous in that lonely place,— 
Gaunt, black, and sharp as death against the sky 
The Cross, the great black Cross on Cape Desire, 
Which dead Magellan raised upon the height 

To guide, or so he thought, his wandering ships, 
Not knowing they had left him to his doom, 

Not knowing how with tears, with tears of joy, 
Rapture, and terrible triumph, and deep awe, 
Another should come voyaging and read 
Unutterable glories in that sign; 

While there his men upraised their mighty shout 
And, once again, before his wondering eyes, 
League upon league of awful burnished gold, 
Rolled the unknown immeasurable sea. 


Now, in those days, as even Magellan held, 

Men thought that Southward of the strait there swept 
Firm land up to the white Antarticke Pole, 

Which now not far they deemed. But when Drake passed 
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From out the strait to take his Northward way 

Up the Pacific coast, a great head-wind 

Suddenly smote them; and the heaving seas 

Bulged all around them into billowy hills, 

Dark rolling mountains, whose majestic crests 

Like wild white flames far-blown and savagely flickering 
Swept through the clouds; and on their sullen slopes 
Like wind-whipt withered leaves those little ships, 
Now hurtled to the Zenith and now plunged 

Down into bottomless gulfs, were suddenly scattered 
And whirled away. Drake, on the Golden Hynde, 
One moment saw them near him, soaring up 

Above him on the huge o’erhanging billows 

As if to crash down on his poop; the next, 

A mile of howling sea had swept between 

Each of those wind-whipt straws, and they were gone 
Through roaring deserts of embattled death, 

Where, like a hundred thousand chariots charged 
With lightnings and with thunders, one great wave 
Leading the unleashed ocean down the storm 
Hurled them away to Southward. 


One last glimpse 
Drake caught o’ the Marygold, when some mighty vortex 
Wide as the circle of the wide sea-line 
Swept them together again. He saw her staggering 
With mast snapt short and wreckage-tangled deck 
Where men like insects clung. He saw the waves 
Leap over her mangled hulk, like wild white wolves, 
Volleying out of the clouds down dismal steeps 
Of green-black water. Like a wounded steed 
Quivering upon its haunches up she heaved 
Her head to throw them off. Then, in one mass 
Of fury crashed the great deep over her, 
Trampling her down, down into the nethermost pit, 
As with a madman’s wrath. She rose no more, 
And in the stream of the ocean’s hurricane laughter 
The Golden Hynde went hurtling to the South, 
With sails rent into ribbons and her mast 
Snapt like a twig. Yea, where Magellan thought 
Firm land had been, the little Golden Hynde 
Whirled like an autumn leaf through league on league 
Of bursting seas, chaos on crashing chaos, 
A rolling wilderness of charging Alps 
That shook the world with their tremendous war; 
Grim beetling cliffs that grappled with clamorous gulfs, 
Valleys that yawned to swallow the wide heaven; 
Immense white-flowering fluctuant precipices, 
And hills that swooped down at the throat of hell; 
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From Pole to Pole, one blanching bursting storm 

Of world-wide oceans, where the huge Pacific 

Roared greetings to the Atlantic and both swept 

In broad white cataracts, league on struggling league, 
Pursuing and pursued, immeasurable, 

With Titan hands grasping the rent black sky 

East, West, North, South. Then, then was battle indeed 
Of midget men upon that wisp of grass 

The Golden Hynde, who, as her masts crashed, hung 
Clearing the tiny wreckage from small decks 

With ant-like weapons. Not their captain’s voice 
Availed them now amidst the deafening thunder 

Of seas that felt the heavy hand of God, 

Only they saw across the blinding spume 

In steely flashes, grand and grim, a face, 

Like the last glimmer of faith among mankind, 

Calm in this warring universe, where Drake 

Stood, lashed to his post, beside the helm. Black seas 
Buffetted him. Half-stunned he dashed away 

The sharp brine from his eagle eyes and turned 

To watch some mountain-range come rushing down 
As if to o’erwhelm them utterly. Once, indeed, 
Welkin and sea were one black wave, white-fanged, 
White-crested, and up-heaped so mightily 

That, though it coursed more swiftly than a herd 

Of Titan steeds upon some terrible plain 

Nigh the huge City of Ombos, yet it seemed 

Most strangely slow, with all those crumbling crests, 
Each like a cataract on a mountain-side, 

And moved with the steady majesty of doom 

High over him. One moment’s flash of fear, 

And yet not fear, but rather life’s regret, 

Felt Drake, then laughed a low deep laugh of joy 
Such as men taste in battle; yea, twas good 

To grapple thus with death; one low deep laugh, 
One mutter as of a lion about to spring, 

Then burst that thunder o’er him. Height o’er height 
The heavens rolled down, and waves were all the world. 


Meanwhile, in England, dreaming of her sailor, 

Far off, his heart’s bride waited, of a proud 

And stubborn house the bright and gracious flower. 
Whom oft her father urged with scanty grace 

That Drake was dead and she had best forget 

The fellow, he grunted, “ Ugh, a scurvy fellow, 
Without a family.” For her father’s heart 

Was fettered with small memories. He knew nought 
O’ the world’s traditions: he had never traced 

This earth’s low pedigree among the suns, 
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Walked in the terrible twilight of the Gods, 

Or through the blood-red dusk of dying nations. 
His faith was in his grandam’s mighty skirt, 

And, in that awful consciousness of power, 

Had it not been that even in this he feared 

To sully her silken flounce or farthingale 

Wi’ the white dust on his hands, he would have chalked 
Plebetan across that door in Nazareth 

Whence came the prentice carpenter whose voice 
Hath shaken kingdoms down, whose menial gibbet 
Rises triumphant o’er the wreck of Empires 

And stretches out its arms amongst the stars. 

And she, his daughter, too, most womanly 

Clung to the small romance of her estate 

And kept her pride no less, but let her heart 
Loveably forge a charter for her love, 

Cheat her false creed with faithful faery dreams 
That wrapt her love in mystery; thought, perchance, 
He came of some unhappy noble race 

On evil days now fallen, or perchance 

Ruined in battle for some lost high cause. 

And, in the general mixture of men’s blood, 

Her dream indeed was truer than his whose pride 
Would sooner wed her to a moon-struck fool 
Sprung from five hundred years of idiocy 

And traced back to the harlot of a king 

Than yield her hand to Drake; would force her bear 
Some heir to a calf’s tongue and a coronet, 

Whose cherished taints of blood will please his friends 
With “ Yea, Sir William’s first-born hath the freak, 
The family freak, being embryonic. Yea, 

And with a fine half-wittedness, forsooth. 

Praise God, our children’s children yet shall see 
The lord o’ the manor muttering to himself 

At midnight by the gryphon-guarded gates, 

Or gnawing his nails in desolate corridors, 

Or pacing moonlit halls, dagger in hand, 

Waiting to stab his father’s pitiless ghost.” 

But she—the girl—sweet Bess of Sydenham, 

Most innocently proud, was prouder yet 

Than thus to let her heart stoop to the lure 

Of lordling lovers, though her unstained soul 
Slumbered amidst those dreams as in old tales 

The princess in the enchanted forest sleeps 

Till the prince wakes her with a kiss and draws 
The far-flung hues o’ the gleaming magic web 

Into one heart of flame. And now, for Drake, 

She slept like Brynhild in a ring of fire 

Which he must pass to win her. For the wrath 
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Of Spain now flamed, awaiting his return, 

All round the seas of home; and even the Queen 
Elizabeth blenched, as that tremendous Power 
Menaced the heart of England, blenched and vowed 
Drake’s head to Spain’s ambassadors, though still 
By subtlety she hoped to find some way 

Later to save or warn him ere he came. 
Perchance, too, nay, most like, he will be slain 
Or even now lies dead, out in the West, 

She thought, and then the promise works no harm. 
But, day by day, there came as on the wings 

Of startled winds from o’er the Spanish Main, 
Strange echoes as of sacked and clamouring ports 
And battered gates of fabulous —_ cities, . 

A murmur out of the sunsets of Peru, 

A sea-bird’s wail from Lima. While no less 

The wrathful menace gathered up its might 

All round our little isle; till now the King 

Philip of Spain half secretly decreed 

The building of huge docks from which to launch 
A Fleet Invincible that should sweep the seas 

Of all the world, throttle with one broad grasp 
All Protestant rebellion, having stablished 

His red feet in the Netherlands, thence to hurl 
His whole World-Empire at this little isle, 
England, our mother, home and hope and love, 
And bend her neck beneath his yoke. For now 
No half surrender sought he. At his back, 
Robed with the scarlet of a thousand martyrs, 
Admonishing him, stood Rome, and, in her hand, 
Grasping the Cross of Christ by its great hilt, 
She pointed it, like a dagger, tow’rds the throat 
Of England. 





One long year, two years had passed 
Since Drake set sail from gray old Plymouth Sound; 
And in those woods of faery wonder still 
Slumbered his love in steadfast faith. But now 
With louder lungs her father urged—‘‘ He is dead: 
Forget him. There is one that loves you, seeks 
Your hand in marriage, and he is a goodly match 
E’en for my daughter. You shall wed him, girl!” 
But when the new-found lover came to woo, 
Glancing in summer silks and radiant hose, 
Whipt doublet and enormous pointed shoon, 
She played him like a fish and sent him home 
Spluttering with dismay, a stickleback 
Discoloured, a male minnow of dimpled streams 
With all his rainbows paling in the prime, 
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To hide amongst his lilies, while once more 

She took her casement seat that overlooked 

The sea and read in Master Spenser’s book, 
Which Francis gave ‘‘To my dear lady and queen 
Bess,” that most rare processional of love— 

“ Sweet Thames, run softly till I end my song!” 

Yet did her father urge her day by day, 

And day by day her mother dinned her ears 
With petty saws, as—‘‘ When I was a girl,” 

And ‘‘I remember what my father said,” 

And “Love, oh feather-fancies plucked from geese 
You call your poets!” Yet she hardly meant 

To slight true love, save in her daughter’s heart ; 
For the old folk ever find it hard to see 

The passion of their children. When it wakes, 
The child becomes a stranger. That small bird 
Which was its heart hath left the fostering nest 
And flown they know not whither. So with Bess; 
But since her soul still slumbered, and the moons 
Rolled on and blurred her soul’s particular love 
With the vague unknown impulse of her youth, 
Her brave resistance often melted now 

In tears, and her will weakened day by day; 

Till on a dreadful summer morn there came, 
Borne by a wintry flaw, home to the Thames, 

A bruised and battered ship, all that was left, 

So said her crew, of Drake’s ill-fated fleet. 

John Wynter, her commander, told the tale 

Of how the Golden Hynde and Marygold 

Had by the wind Euroclydon been driven 

Sheer o’er the howling edges of the world; 

Of how himself by God’s good providence 

Was hurled into the strait Magellanus ; 

Of how on the horrible frontiers of the Void 

He had watched in vain, lit red with beacon-fires 


The desperate coasts o’ the black abyss, whence none 


Ever returned, though many a week he watched 
Beneath the Cross; and only saw God’s wrath 


Burn through the heavens and devastate the mountains, 


And hurl unheard of oceans roaring down 
After the lost ships in one cataract 


Of thunder and splendour and fury and rolling doom. 


Then, with a bitter triumph in his face, 

As if this were the natural end of all 

Such vile plebeians, as if he had foreseen it, 
As if himself had breathed a tactful hint 
Into the aristocratic ears of God, 

Her father broke the last frail barriers down, 
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Broke the poor listless will o’ the lonely girl, 

Who careless now of aught but misery 

Promised to wed their lordling. Mighty speed 

They made to press that loveless marriage on; 

And ere the May had mellowed into June 

Her marriage eve had come. Her cold hands held 
Drake’s gift. She scarce could see her name, writ broad 
By that strong hand as it was, To my queen Bess. 

She looked out through her casement o’er the sea, 
Listening its old enchanted moan, which seemed 
Striving to speak, she knew not what. Its breath 
Fluttered the roses round the gray old walls, 

And shook the starry jasmine. A great moon 

Hung like a red lamp in the sycamore. 

A corn-crake in the hay-fields far away 

Chirped like a cricket, and the night-jar churred 

His passionate love-song. Soft-winged moths besieged 
Her lantern. Under many a star-stabbed elm 

The nightingale began his golden song, 

Whose warm thick notes are each a drop of blood 
From that small throbbing breast against the thorn 
Pressed close to turn the white rose into red; 

Even as her lawn-clad may-white bosom pressed 
Quivering against the bars, while her dark hair 
Streamed round her shoulders and her small bare feet 
Gleamed in the dusk. Then spake she to her maid— 
“I cannot sleep, I cannot sleep to-night. 

Bring thy lute hither and sing. Say, dost thou think 
The dead can watch us from their distant world? 
Can our dead friends be near us when we weep? 

I wish ’twere so! For then my love would come, 
No matter then how far, my love would come, 

And press a light kiss on these aching eyes 

And say, ‘Grieve not, dear heart, for I know all, 
And I forgive thee.’ Ah, then, I should sleep, 

Sleep, sleep and dream once more; for oh, last night, 
I know not if it were that song of thine 

Which tells of some poor lover, crazed with pain, 
Who wanders to the grave-side of his love 

And knocks at that cold door until his love 

Opens it, and they two for some brief while 

Forget their doom in one another’s arms 

Once more; for, oh, last night, I had a dream; 

My love came to me through the Gates of Death, 

I know not how he came. I only know 

His arms were round me, and, from far away, 

From far beyond the stars it seemed, his voice 
Breathed, in unutterable grief, farewells 

Of shuddering sweetness, clasped in one small word 
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Sweetheart, a joy untold, an untold pain, 

Far, far away, although his breath beat warm 
Against my cheek and dried mine own poor tears. 
Ah, sing that song once more; for I have heard 


There are some songs, and this was one I am sure, 


Like the grey poppies of Lethean fields 

Where poor dead lovers drift, and in their pain 
We lose our own. Give me that poppied sleep, 
And if—in dreams—I touch my true love’s lips, 
Trust me I will not ask ever to wake 

Again.” Whereat the maiden touched her lute 
And sang, low-toned, with pity in her eyes. 


SONG. 


5. 


Thy house is dark and still: I stand once more 
Beside the fast-closed door. 

It opens as of old: thy pale, pale face 
Peers thro’ the narrow space: 

Thy hands are mine, thy hands are mine to hold 
Just as of old. 


Il. 


“Hush! Hush! or God will hear us! Ah, speak low 
As Love spake long ago.” 

“ Sweet, sweet, are these thine arms, thy breast, thy hair 
Comforting my despair, 

Assuaging the long thirst, quenching the tears 
Of all these years ? 


III. 


““Thy house is dark and deep; God cannot hear; 
Sweet, have no fear! 

Are not thy cold lips crushed against my kiss ? 
Love gives us this, 

Not God;” but “ah,” she moans, ‘‘God hears us; speak, 
Speak low; hide cheek on cheek.” 


IV. 


Oh then what hungry whisperings, hoarded long, 
Sweeter than any song, 

What eager news to tell, what hopes, what fears 
Gleaned from the barren years, 

What raptures wrung from out the heart of pain, 
What wild farewells again! 
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Vv. 


Whose pity is this? Ah, quick, one kiss! Once more 
Closes the marble door ! 

I grope here in the darkness all alone: 
Across the cold white stone, 

Over thy tomb, a sudden star-light gleams : 
Death gave me this—in dreams. 


Then Bess bowed down her lovely head: her breast 
Heaved with short sobs and, sickening at the heart, 
She grasped the casement, moaning, ‘‘ Love, Love, Love, 
Come quickly, come, before it is too late, 
Come quickly, oh come quickly.” 

Then her maid 
Slipped a soft arm around her and gently drew 
The supple quivering body, shaken with sobs, 
And all that firm young sweetness, to her breast, 
And led her to her couch, and all night long 
She watched beside her, till the marriage morn 
Blushed in the heartless East. Then swiftly flew 
The pitiless moments, till—as in a dream— 
And borne along by dreams, or like a lily 
Cut from its anchorage in the stream to glide 
Down the smooth bosom of an unknown world 
Through fields of unknown blossom, so moved Bess 
Amongst her maids, as the procession passed 
Forth to the little church upon the cliffs, 
And, as in those days was the bridal mode, 
Her lustrous hair in billowing beauty streamed 
Dishevelled o’er her shoulders, while the sun 
Caressed her bent and glossy head, and shone 
Over the deep blue, white-flaked, wrinkled sea, 
On full-blown rosy-petalled sails that flashed 
Like flying blossoms fallen from her crown. 
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IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE JUSTICE- ROOM. 


OUTSIDE, in the broad stone- 
paved courtyard, the peacocks 
preen themselves in the heat ; 
the endless Queen Anne hedges 
of formal box and yew stretch 
away in the “vistas” our fore- 
fathers loved so much, down to 
the artificial water shimmering 
in the sun. But inside all is 
coolness and studious calm. 
For this old-fashioned parlour, 
lined with the black walnut 
sent in the days of William 
and Mary from far Virginia 
and Maryland by obsequious 
“collectors” and agents, and 
landed at Bristol by ship- 
masters cursing at an unprofit- 
able cargo, and yet obliged to 
gratify a high Court official, is 
now the muniment-room. The 
walls that once listened to 
stories of desperate poaching 
affrays or the scandalous chron- 
icles of village Lovelaces are 
now half - concealed by the 
boxes, portfolios, heaped - up 
bundles of papers, which con- 
tain stuff for the writing of 
the History of England—new 
style: the thirty years’ collec- 
tions of a Secretary of State 
in the seventeenth century. 

It has been remarked that 
whereas the material for the 
history of France in that age 
lies on the surface, every states- 
man, and a good many mere 
courtiers, having written down 
all they knew, and sometimes 
a good deal more—that of 
England is chiefly underground. 
Little by little it is being 
dragged to light and made use 
of; but there are masses of 


matter—some of it hanging 
matter for a good few politici- 
ans of the reigns of Charles IT. 
and William III.—which are 
yet lying unused and un- 
ransacked by the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. The 
methods of that body are well 
enough, but its funds are said 
to be small and its demands 
are large. It is not every 
squire who cares to pack his 
cherished family papers and 
send them up to London to be 
man-handled there; they must 
be calendared on the spot, or 
not at all: and so it comes 
about that here, in the old 
Justice-Room, we have some- 
thing very like virgin soil for 
historical research. 

How came these things here ? 
Well, it may be posited that 
very rarely did the holder of a 
State office in the seventeenth 
century quit it with either 
dignity or satisfaction. He 
had probably bought it from 
the previous holder at a great 
price, and he was vexed if he 
could not keep it long enough 
to recoup himself many times 
over for his first expenditure. 
It was an age, as we know 
from Pepys, of “ gratifications.” 
Coarse people, like the repro- 
bate official whom he and a 
friend met on horseback, and 
who revolted their feelings by 
referring to his horse as a 
“‘bribe-horse” and his boots as 
‘“‘ bribe-boots,” were of course 
outside the pale; but even 
perfectly zealous and generally 
honest officers, like Pepys him- 
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self, were able to reckon up 
year after year an unearned in- 
crement of portentous amount. 
And the original builder and 
owner of this same Justice- 
Room lived in those days. He, 
like the rest, had purchased 
his original appointment as 
Clerk to the War Office from 
Matthew Lock, Esquire, in 
1671 (lo, you! here is the 
original document of sale and 
purchase in due form), and 
thereafter he glided through 
the stages of office: at one 
time Clerk to the Privy Council ; 
pilloried in the pages of 
Macaulay as the one man 
who gave evidence as to the 
publication of their “libel” by 
the Seven Bishops in 1688; 
changing easily over from his 
allegiance to James—the prot- 
agonist of imperial idea— to 
the side of William, and imi- 
tating therein nine-tenths of 
the officials of his day, he 
made his great and lasting 
reputation at the Board of 
Trade. His life as that of 
the Perfect Civil Servant re- 
mains to be written: its in- 
terest for us lies in the fact 
that, driven from office early 
in Queen Anne’s reign, and 
disgusted at not being made 
Earl of Bristol—as who had 
married a great heiress of 
Gloucestershire,—heseized upon 
every document he could find 
in his office and retired with 
them into private life. Did 
he intend, French fashion, to 
write his Memoirs? Few 
English statesmen of the time 
did. They preferred to nour- 
ish their spleen on memories 
of ill-requited service, and to 
keep their old papers lest they 
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should benefit an ungrateful 
posterity. 

A few—a very few—of these 
documents are mere duplicates 
of others preserved at the 
Record Office; in the vast 
majority of instances they are 
really the confidential reports 
of agents and governors who 
were the Secretary’s personal 
friends, and sometimes his de. 
pendants and clients. These 
frequently imparted to him in 
this kind of correspondence 
crude facts not exactly adapt- 
ed to the philosophic ears of 
John Locke, who was for years 
a member of the Board of 
Trade, but such as Mr Seocre- 
tary could summarise and pre- 
sent in manageable form to 
My Lords. They are, there- 
fore, not squeamish: some of 
their unvarnished sentiments 
would fit well into Aubrey’s 
‘Lives’ or the unemasculated 
Diary of the great Samuel. 
For these are private or semi- 
private documents. 9 

Here, for example, though it 
is of a different class, is a very 
private letter indeed to King 
Charles II. The writer is the 
Countess of Kénigsmark, and 
she is pleading for the life of 
her son Charles. The poor 
lady has not been fortunate in 
her family relations. Daughter 
of the savage Swedish Marshal 
Wrangel, and daughter-in-law 
of the yet more ferocious 
“Scourge of the Baltic,” Count 
Kénigsmark, Governor of Bre- 
men for the Swedes after the 
Thirty Years’ War, she was 
mother of the famous profes- 
sional beauty Aurora, mistress 
of Augustus the Strong, of Sax- 
ony, and Abbess of Quedlinburg. 
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Her other children did her no 
credit. Thackeray has drawn 
the picture, with considerable 
restraint (if he knew all the 
story, which is unlikely), of 
her elder son Philip’s death 
outside the Electoral Prin- 
cess's chamber. While the hal- 
berdiers of the Electoral Prince 
(our own George I.) were stab- 
bing him to death, his cast-off 
mistress, the Countess Platen, 
was stamping his teeth into 
his cursing mouth with her 
high-heeled shoe. And now 
the younger son Charles is 
laid by the heels in London 
town on a charge of mur- 
der. The lad had always 
been a wastrel. He was but 
twenty-two when, after stra- 
vaging through Europe, fight- 
ing here and flirting there, he 
came at last to England. He 
was well received, for the 
family was rich. Both his 
grandfathers had sucked huge 
fortunes out of the tortured 
Saxon peasantry in the Thirty 
Years’ War. Indeed, it was 
said that Wrangel, when he 
heard that the Treaty of 
Minster, which ended the war 
and his hopes of gain, was 
signed, danced upon his gen- 
eral’s plumed hat in a trans- 
port of rage, and kicked the 
bearer of the message of peace 
down the stairs. In London 
young Kénigsmark fell in love 
in his semi-barbarous fashion 
with a great heiress of the 
Northumberland family, the 
Lady Ogle, a widow of fif- 
teen, but already married again 
privately to Thynne of Long- 
leat, “Tom of Ten Thousand.” 
Some say that the lady pre- 
ferred Konigsmark. At all 
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events, he determined to rid 
himself of his rival quite in 
the fearless old fashion of his 
grandfathers, and had him 
shot to death in his carriage 
as he drove along Pall Mall 
on @ spring evening of 1682. 
The king, it would seem, had 
a liking for the boy, who was 
certainly a bonny fighter, and 
who died afterwards like a 
hero at the siege of Argos, of 
all places in the world; but 
Koénigsmark had yet to learn 
that a great English commoner 
was of far more account than 
the wee wee German lairdies 
whom his grandfathers had in 
their own land beaten, bobb’d, 
and thump’d. So now he was 
on his trial as an accessory 
before the fact; and his mother, 
in a magnificent scrawl worthy 
of the (illicit) grandmother of 
that Marshal Saxe who could 
bend a silver thaler with his 
fingers, asks Careless Charles 
for his life. She is very 


clever :— 


“Srre,—C’est ia mére inconsolable 
du malheureux Comte Charles de 
Cénigsmarc qui vient se jetter devant 
le trosne de vostre Maj* pour im- 
plorer avec une profusion de larmes 
sa protection et grace contre la 
rigueur de loix qui ont enveloppé 
son fils dans le dangereux embaras 
dont est accompagné l’assasin ex- 
ecrable que d’autres ont commis. 
ie ne sgay pas assez les particularités 
de son malheur pour juger sil est 
coupable ou non mais ie suis bien 

rsuadé que s'il lest, il ne peut 
’étre qu’a l’esgard des loix dont v: 
Maj: ~ souverainement dispenser. 
celles de Dieu ne frappant que ceux 
qui ont effectivement respandu le 
sang humain. Sire, comme les mon- 
argues sont des Dieux sur la terre, 
et que ce Caractére divin distingue 
d’autant plus glorieusement vostre 
Maj: d’avec les autres souverains 
qu’elle pour meux ressambler a celuy 
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dont elle porte l'image sacrée fait avec 
plaisir les occupations principalles de 
sauver les misérables, j’ose supplier 
v: Maj: avec toute la soummission 
imaginable de faire santir [sentir] a 
mon fils en cas que les loix de son 
Royome le chargent, l’effect de cette 
Grace, qu’elle par la seule souverainité 
luy peut departir. Aprés qu’elle a 
daigné de luy en tésmoigner tant 
d’autres particulitrement en con- 
sidération de feu son oncle Monsieur 
le Prince Maurice de Nassau pour 
le quel v: Maj: a tousjours eu 
béaucoup d’estime et d’affection. 
Moy et tous ceux qui lui appar- 
tiennent avec une infineté d’autres 
honnestes gens qui prennent part 
& nostre malheur diront 4 v: Maj: 
mille benedictions, et si mon fi 
aprés qu’elle me laura rendu, peut 
iamais trouver l’occasion de sacrifier 
sa vie aux service de v: Maj: il le 
fera avec joye pendans que ie con- 
tinueray toute ma vie de prier in- 
cessamment Dieu de combler le trone 
de v: Maj: de toute sorte de pros- 
périté et d’estre tousiours regardée 
comme, Sire, de vostre Majesté. 

“la trés humble et trés obissante 
servante, 

“M: C: pe Céniesmarc.” 


The Countess’s orthography 
is all her own, and the sent- 
ence in which she is apparent- 
ly attempting to compliment 
swarthy Charles on his espec- 
ial resemblance to the divine 
image is hopelessly confused. 
But it is very wily. The 
appeal to Charles to exercise 
his powers to dispense with 
laws is particularly ad hominem. 
He did not exactly do that: 
but any amount of Court 
influence (and possibly old 
Wrangel’s ill-gotten thalers 
played their part) was exer- 
cised to procure Kénigsmark’s 
acquittal. Sir John Reresby 
has left us an account of the 
shameful pressure which was 
put upon all concerned. The 
Count escaped, but his 
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wretched henchmen’ were 
hanged, and Tom of Ten 
Thousand was buried, as all 
Londoners know, in West- 
minster Abbey. Even sixty 
years after, so great was the 
dread still felt of the terrible 
K6nigsmarks, that German 
writers of that time speak 
of the Count’s departure 
from England as due to 
“an unfortunate disagreement 
with an Englishman of 
rank.” 

Let us turn to a very differ- 
ent document. Here is a 
perfect and complete list of 
every regiment of horse, foot, 
and dragoons in the French 
army in 1692, with their exact 
numerical strength. Who 
wrote that list out? Most 
undeniably a Frenchman. The 
robe of many a patriot of 
Charles’s reign has of late been 
sorely besmirched. Harsh 
evidence has proved that the 
Sidneys and Russells, who so 
took the popular fancy, were 
after all mere pensioners of the 
King of France. Well, here 
we have proof that the corrup- 
tion was not all on one side: 
no Englishman ever yet spelt 
“ Clancarty ”—the name of the 
hero of the most touching true 
romance of those hard days, 
the man who all but lost his 
life for a kiss of his own wife— 
‘“Klankarti.” No, here is a 
traitor at work even in the 
realm of le Roi Soleil: and, to 
judge by the clerkly hand- 
writing, it is the work of some 
official. Even Parolles, in his 
like betrayal of the French 
army, had the excuse of the 
supposed swords of _ the 
“Muskos regiment” at his 
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throat : 
bribery. 

Letters from and to sovereign 
princes have a portfolio to 
themselves, and they begin 
with Oliver P. himself: first 
in a very peremptory order in 
his own handwriting as to a 
projected expedition to Florida; 
then in a far more interesting 
despatch about Jamaica, then 
recently acquired. Already it 
had been discovered that 
Highlanders were the best 
food for powder in the world, 
and here is a proposition to 
garrison Jamaica with them. 
They were to be “contracted 
for” by the merchants of the 
island at five pounds ten per 
head, and “thirty shillings for 
his cloathing and his ham- 
mock.” Clothes were not 
cheap in those days, and this 
looks as if the traditional 


this is a case of 


brevity of Highland costume 


were to be allowed. Oliver P. 
was to provide each with a 
firelock. But the Highlander 
was to be a cultivator as well 
as a soldier: “for at present 
[June 1657] Jamaica looks like 
a great Garrison, and rather 
as an Armie than a Colonie.” 
There follow, among others, 
letters from that well-meaning 
and much maltreated monarch 
Leopold I. of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Some are very 
mysterious: why should the 
“virgo nobilis de Cisner” 
have to implore the Emperor’s 
mediation to induce Charles II. 
to allow her to return to Eng- 
land? Who was she? for some 
good English name bedevilled 
plainly lurks under those six 
letters. And what had she 
done? Leopold was partic- 
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ularly sorry to part from Lord 
Middleton, who was indeed an 
attractive character. He gave 
up all in England to follow his 
exiled master James to Saint 
Germains: yet he would never 
hear of changing his faith. 
“You believe in the Trinity, 
my Lord?” said the priest 
whom James sent to convert 
him. “Who told you that?” 
said Middleton. Such a man 
was plainly fit for the society 
of any emperor. More interest- 
ing to men of letters is the 
Emperor’s request to Charles 
II. to order the English rep- 
resentatives in countries near 
Abyssinia to further the in- 
terests of J. Ludolf, the first 
great Ethiopic scholar that 
Europe produced. The Em- 
peror does not seem to know 
whether he is named Johann 
or Jakob or Joachim: he is 
simply “J. Ludolfus.” But 
that is bythe way. Who were 
the representatives of England 
in the Soudan in the year 
1679? 

There follow the sorrows of 
another reigning monarch of 
a kind. James, Duke by the 
grace of the kings of Sweden 
and Poland of the strange 
little German Principality of 
Courland, in the midst of 
Slav lands, had been in his 
early days a sea-rover. The 
tendency to dilettante sea-rov- 
ing has always been strong in 
the hearts of little Fatherland 
princes. But this duke really 
did something noteworthy: 
in his ship the Flowerpot,— 
name irresistibly suggestive of 
comic opera,—he “discovered ” 
the island of Tobago. It had 
been discovered a good many 
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times before; but the Duke 
really made his occupation 
effective by building a fort, 
left a garrison, and sailed 
away, only to be captured by 
the Swedes in his own capital 
of Mitau, having made a fatal 
mistake in leaning to the Mus- 
covite. Then came a masterful 
Dutchman, who in his turn 
took ion of the island: 
he built no fort of his own, but 
set up two churches, after the 
manner of his countrymen, and 
took the Duke’s fort to protect 
them. Then, of course, came 
the ubiquitous French, and 
Louis XIV. even created a 
Baron of Tobago, with a coat 
of arms suggestive of Apoc- 
alyptic beasts. James of Cour- 
land did the best possible—in- 
deed the only possible—thing. 
He put himself and his island 
under the protection of the 
King of England. Here is the 
document: a regular avowal of 
feudal obedience to a Suzerain 
in return for that Suzerain’s 
protection—a model of its kind. 
If the Transvaal acknowledg- 
ment of “ Suzerainty ” had been 
drawn up upon these lines, ten 
thousand Britons would now 
be doing their daily work in 
England whose bones are lying 
beneath the South African 
veldt. And indolent Charles 
did his best for the little 
princeling: he wrote to Louis, 
and Louis courteously cashiered 
his Baron of Tobago: he wrote 
to the States-General, and the 
States-General were imper- 
tinent: and then, as the poor 
Duke did nothing but send out 
Flowerpots with Governors and 
no troops, the king wearied of 
him. Here is the poor man 
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writing—writing continually : 
a gift of twenty falcons for the 
King’s Majesty; a gift of 
another ten for my Lord of Bur- 
ford, then Foreign Secretary 
(if such a title finds any place 
in the then existing chaos of 
offices). But at the end of 
1681 the Courland Chargé 
d’affaires, Abraham Marin, 
gave the desired provocation 
by talking scandal of his irre- 
proachable Majesty, and was 
dismissed. The last letter isa 
piteous appeal from the Duke 
to Charles to keep the Envoy 
till he can clear his character. 
But by that time Tobago had 
become important as a basis 
of sea-power, and its Suzerain 
presently swallowed it. 
Edward Randolph was prob- 
ably, while he lived, the best- 
hated man in the world. Even 
now our American cousins can 
hardly speak of him without 
outbursts of anger almost hys- 
terical. A very ordinary ex- 
ciseman, sent out to see that 
the men of Massachusetts paid 
some distant respect to the 
Navigation Acts, he was mag- 
nified into a ‘destroying 
angel” of the colonists’ liber- 
ties. He was a poor, very 
poor, honest, bad - tempered 
civil servant of the day, and 
incorruptible, as few of his 
fellows were. His experience 
of America and his personal 
fearlessness made him invalu- 
able to his masters, the Lords 
of Trade and Plantations; and 
he was certainly persecuted 
with savage virulence in Bos- 
ton. Guns were fired off, one 
of his colleagues here tells us, 
in his daughters’ faces, and 
they and their mother were 
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pursued through the streets 
with vile names: he was even 
charged with setting the town 
on fire. The climax of mis- 
conception as to this poor man 
is perhaps reached by Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne, who, in the 
‘Old Province House,’ thus 
describes a (purely imaginary) 
portrait of him: “A gentle- 
man in a rich but very old- 
fashioned dress of embroidered 
velvet, with a broad ruff and 
a beard, whose aspect is that 
of a wretch detected in some 
hideous guilt.” ‘A broad ruff 
and a beard” in the year of 
grace 1690! Why not trunk- 
hose? Why not a toga and 
sandals ? 

Now here are scores of letters 
from Randolph to the Secre- 
tary, who was by way of being 
a patron of his. They show 
the man for what he was: 
@ martinet, intolerant, and 
narrow - minded, incapable of 
seeing two sides of a question ; 
but a whole-hearted English- 
man all the time. The colon- 
ists of New England were even 
then (before the Revolution of 
1688) aiming at something 
very like independence; and 
their open defiance of the 
Navigation Laws drove Ran- 
dolph, who was Collector of 
Customs for Massachusetts, 
fairly frantic. If he brought 
suits against transgressing 
shipmasters, he was himself 
condemned in damages; and 
here he in person narrates the 
climax of iniquities, when a 
ship captain, accused of im- 
porting thirty butts of Malm- 
sey from foreign parts, coolly 


replied that “he made the 
wine himself,” and the Gov- 
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ernor, “after dinner,” corrob- 
orated the statement. It was 
the intention of James IL. to 
consolidate the New England 
States and New York into one 
great Governor - Generalship, 
with a statesman of the first- 
class as Viceroy. It would have 
been worth the while of such; 
but here we have the whole 
wretched story of poltroonery 
and weakness which in 1688 
put an end to such plans. The 
English officials (Randolph, 
it must be allowed, with a 
pistol at his head) betrayed 
their trust; the commander of 
the one English frigate in 
Boston harbour surrendered to 
a mob of landsmen, and the old 
oligarchies of New England 
were given a fresh lease of life. 
Randolph’s letters, even when 
dated from the “Common 
Goale,” from “the new Al- 
geers,” from “the Boston Bag- 
nio,” and so forth, are full of 
spirit. In spite of his im- 
prisonment he had every facil- 
ity for learning the true state 
of things outside; indeed, his 
letters were to be sent to the 
‘‘Blue Anchor,” which does not 
seem to imply dungeons and 
death chambers. And his in- 
dictment of the revolutionary 
officials is no doubt justified. 
They were faced with a terrible 
Indian war; they met it by 
allowing the colonial levies to 
arrest their own officers as 
“ redcoats,” and to send them 
back prisoners to Boston. 
Their priceless stock of powder, 
which formed the one great 
protection against the Indians, 
they had expended; and how? 
Well, they had fired away 
forty-eight barrels out of fifty 
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in “salutes” on the occasion 
of the glorious Revolution, 
with the Indian tomahawks 
hungering for their scalps; 
and all the while “young Mr 
Mather” ascribes the non- 
success of the colonial troops 
to the continued existence of a 
“little chapel” of the Church 
of England in Boston. It was 
owing to a special providence 
that the whole of New Eng- 
land was not overrun, if not 
conquered, by the Indians and 
their French allies in the days 
of the glorious Revolution. 
And so the statesmanlike 
plans of King James were com- 
pletely upset, and for America 
at least the old bad régime was 
perpetuated. Half the colonies 
there were in the hands of 
“proprietors,” underlings of 
the Court, to whom a few hun- 
dred thousand acres in America 
had been granted as a recom- 
pense for non-appointment to 
some small office about the 
palace, and who sent out as 
their representatives the most 
worthless of creatures. Indeed, 
a few years later, one of these 
“Governors,” Charles Eden of 
Carolina, was actually in league 
with the notorious pirate Black- 
beard. In Edward Randolph’s 
time the great hope of all the 
colonies from Jamaica to Mary- 
land lay in an interregnum, 
and to that end they prayed 
earnestly that their governor, 
whoever he was, might drink 
himself to death with all ex- 
pedition; and the governor 
was generally ready to oblige. 
Here are a few specimens of 
Henry Morgan’s despatches— 
for the old buccaneer conqueror 
of Panama was for a space 
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Governor of Jamaica — which 
bear unmistakable tokens, both 
in handwriting and matter, of 
after-dinner composition. At 
times these representatives of 
law and order would command- 
eer the Chureh communion- 
plate for their potations. And 
if a Customs officer was too 
zealous or not sufficiently com- 
plaisant, he might be stabbed 
in cold blood or helped quietly 
over the side of a ship on 
a dark night. Among these 
ruffians Edward Randolph was 
sent after the Revolution: in- 
deed, it was unsafe to send 
him back to Boston. And 
it is greatly to his credit 
that every bad governor with 
whom he came in contact 
promptly clapped him in gaol 
on this or that pretence. At 
first such trifling experiences 
affected him but little: they 
came in the day’s work. But 
his last imprisonment, at the 
hands of Governor Day of 
Bermuda—“ the still-vex’d Ber- 
moothes””—who cast him into 
“g stinking Jakes,” broke the 
old man’s body down, if not 
his heart; his letters grow 
more and more depressed ; and 
at last he died miserably on 
the swampy shore of Carolina, 
to the inhuman delight of his 
old enemies in New England. 
Nearly one-half of the docu- 
ments in this room concern 
America and the West Indies: 
the troubles of Lord Baltimore 
with his proprietary colony of 
Maryland, and of Lord Bello- 
mont, an upright and capable 
Irish peer, with his government 
of New York, fill up a con- 
siderable portion of the corres- 
pondence. But does any man 
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hunger for secret despatches of 
ambassadors? Here they are, 
from half the Courts of Europe: 
some of them in cipher, and 
not worth deciphering at that, 
for if these are specimens of 
the confidential letters of his 
envoys to Charles II., one can 
only conclude either that they 
were altogether unobservant 

rsons, or (what is more 
likely) that as pig- headed 
islanders they were altogether 
excluded from intimate Court 
circles. The contents of their 
despatches are either the merest 
tradesmen’s tattle about the 
Court or else fourth - hand 
rumours of the intentions of 
the Grand Seignior. On the 
other hand, we have here in 
home affairs a thing of living 
interest—the letters of William 
Paterson to the Secretary anent 
the foundation of the Bank of 
England. Long before the 
famous “ Wednesday Club in 
Friday Street” there was, it 
would seem, a “Society at the 
Sun Tavern on the backside 
of the Royall Exchange,” of 
which Paterson was the mov- 
ing spirit, and which was 
ready to finance the Empire. 
He had as his supporters the 
pick of the West: a Foxcroft, 
a Carey, a Houblon, a Leth- 
bridge ; from Surrey, a Burrell 
and an Onslow; from the 
“Plantations,” Nicholson of 
Virginia and Phips of Mas- 
sachusetts; and half a dozen 
Dutchmen, including a Van 
Mildert. They were all “ Mer- 
chants” and “Esquires ”—not 
&® peer among them; but they 
could promise four millions. 
And here are Paterson’s letters 
to the Secretary : three in three 
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days—hot, eager, impatient ; 
terse even to epigram ; and full 
of that keen worldly wisdom 
which so sadly deserted him 
when he sent his countrymen 
to die on “Darien’s deserts 
pale, where death bestrides the 
evening gale,” a few years 
after. Surely this one letter 
(of October 23, 1691) shows 
the man’s character: there are 
twenty-seven lines in it, and 
twenty erasures, and at the 
end a postscript— “In hast, 
pardon eroirs.” 

Again, we find here the rela- 
tion of Simon Delboe’s voyage 
to Japan in 1673—a special 
copy prepared for the Lords of 
Trade. Were it not that it has 
already seen the light it might 
claim a special monograph to 
itself. The Japanese, as they 
then appear, are as admirable 
in their method, their organisa- 
tion, and their calm and sys- 
tematic way of dealing with 
novel contingencies, as they are 
to-day. The English are sus- 
pect on account of the marriage 
(duly reported by the malicious 
Dutch) of their king with a 
daughter of hated Portugal. 
For two months they are kept 
at bay off “ Nangasacq.” They 
have to give up their boats, 
their firearms, every pound of 
powder, and every ounce of 
shot, all which are scrupulously 
returned to them—to every man 
his own—when they sail away, 
which they do without having 
made the slightest advance 
except in their knowledge of 
the methods of the Land of the 
Rising Sun, its perfect polite- 
ness, and its impregnable ex- 
clusiveness. 

Perhaps, however, the gem 
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of the collection is a private 
document—the “ Relation d’un 
voyage dans le nord d’Angle- 
terre l’an mil sept cens trois,” 
by the French tutor of the 
Secretary's two sons. His 
fine contempt for the ortho- 
graphy of his own and every 
other language stamps him as 
a Gaul—his outbreaks against 
“le Papisme” as a Huguenot 
Gaul,—and he is an amusing 
creature. He is everywhere 
delighted with the tokens of 
respect shown to the sons of 
Mr Secretary, who, indeed, at 
that very time looked when he 
should be made Ear! of Bristol. 
Riding north from London by 
“ Bishopstraford,” they come to 
Cambridge, inspecting all the 
“curiosities” of the country 
seats by the way. People’s 
idea of the use of “ curiosities ” 
seen in those days would seem 
to be that of media for rather 
brutal practical jokes. A chair 
on which, if you were fool enough 
to sit in it, “on descend tout 4 
coup de la plus haute chambre 
dans la cave,” and another 
which sent you careering back- 
wards down a slope of 800 
feet, were among the amenities 
of “ Littebury.” At Cambridge 
the Frenchman makes the 
pardonable mistake of describ- 
ing King’s Chapel as the 
“Chapelle Royale” ; and there 
(at King’s) they met at dinner 
the famous Joshua Barnes, a 
clumsy, not unamusing pedant, 
for whom the cruel but appro- 
priate epitaph was written, 
“Hic jacet J. B. felicis mem- 
orie, judicium expectans.” His 
want of judgment, indeed, cost 
him his life. He had grossly 
vilipended a rival editor of 
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Anacreon, one Baxter; and 
the latter’s friends, having in- 
veigled him to a tavern where 
the insulted man was, made 
him apologise in such humili- 
ating, not to say scandalous, 
fashion that he took to his 
bed for sheer vexation of spirit 
and died in six days. This 
pundit was apparently so over- 
come by the talents of the 
Secretary’s youngest son that 
he burst in his honour into 
impromptu hexameters—which 
bear every sign of careful pre- 
paration. They are neatly 
pasted into the ‘ Relation,’ in 
Barnes’s own handwriting, and 
are signed Incois o Bapynaion, 
which may be correct, but looks 
blasphemous. 

Riding farther north, in 
much rain and mud, they visited 
and admired Burleigh House, 
the cathedral of Lincoln, and 
the fortifications of Hull. But 
at York their Protestant souls 
were vexed by finding “restes 
du Papisme ”—no less than the 
cock which crowed over St 
Peter and the sword with 
which he cut off the servant’s 
ear. The good Frenchman was 
so scandalised by these relics 
of superstition that he refused 
even to take off a tass of water 
from the holy well in honour 
of St Peter. On the whole, 
he considers the minster in- 
ferior to the gaol, ‘un agréable 
séjour”—a kind of Poplar 
workhouse, where the prisoners 
lead a life so gay and unre- 
strained that “on les prenderoit 
plutét pour des Philosophes 
que pour des malfaiteurs.” 

The farther north they go 
the more critical they become ; 
probably the weather was try- 
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ing, though it is noteworthy 
that in all towns of any size 
they were able to dispel dull 
care by attending a “comédie” 
in the evening. They thought 
little of Ripon; were sceptical 
as to the virtues of the petri- 
fying spring at “ Knaresburg,” 
and though they admired 
Durham cathedral and enjoyed 
the dinners and concerts to 
which the prince-bishop (Lord 
Crewe) invited them, they were 
horror-struck to find vestments 
in use “qui sont les mémes dont 
se servent les prétres Romains 
dans la célébration de leur 
office.” They were told that 
besides their regular emolu- 
ments the canons received fifty 
pounds extra in consideration 
of keeping an open table for 
three weeks in each year. But 
all other hospitality paled 
before that of New Castel, 
where the Mayor took them 
down the Tyne in the city 
barge, with a large party of 
“Dammes et Mrs,” and ended 
up the day with a dinner on 
an island, amid such firing of 
cannon and noise of musical 
instruments, as various as those 
of the book of Daniel, that the 
nerves of the guests must have 
been of steel to stand it. 

And here unfortunately the 
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Diary breaks off: a few words 
as to Carlisle and the mansion 
of “Lady Londells”; a few 
expressions of horror as to the 
howling wildernesses of Cum- 
berland and Scotland — the 
latter seen from a distance 
only,—and the rest is silence. 
It is great pity: they probably 
returned by Lancashire, and 
their impressions of that county, 
then just struggling into civil- 
isation, would have been inter- 
esting. 

And so we leave our Justice- 
Room and its contents. There 
are probably few such hoards 
left unsearched nowadays which 
contain so many documents of 
public interest; but there are 
many which portray for us in 
their own language, as some 
of these old letters do, the ways 
and works of individual men 
in days when individuals made 
history far more than at pre- 
sent. It is at least a relief 
to turn for a while from the 
M.A.P.’s and T.A.T.’s of to-day 
—the records of a millionaire’s 
motor-car or an actress’s poodle 
—to the living words of the 
men who in more spacious days 
built up and administered an 
empire of which we are now 
grown weary as of an intoler- 
able burden. 
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SEYDLITZ. 


In the whole history of war 
no more outstanding figure 
appears among cavalry leaders 
than Seydlitz. No one who 
was not in chief command ever 
played on a battlefield a more 
important part, or did more 
individually towards gaining 
victories. He was the man 
of all others most implicitly 
trusted by his great master, 
Frederick, both in training the 
squadrons which formed so 
large a proportion of his army, 
and in using them when the 
occasion served. He was never 
anything more than a lieu- 
tenant to one of the most re- 
markable strategists and tac- 
ticians that the world has ever 
seen ; he possibly was not pos- 
sessed of the highest military 
genius, but in his own sphere 
he was incomparable, and, even 
in our time, his life and key- 
notes of action may well be 
studied. The principles under- 
lying the answers given by 
him to the problems that came 
before him will be found equally 
applicable to the mounted ser- 
vices of the present day; and 
indeed the actual methods that 
he employed in training his 
men, and on the field of battle, 
may, with very slight modifica- 
tion, be still accepted as models 
of cavalry performance. The 
great cavalry chiefs who gained 
their renown in the Napoleonic 
era—Murat, Kellermann, Bes- 
sires, Lasalle, and others hard- 
ly less distinguished—do not 
present themselves to us as the 
equals of Seydlitz. We may 


gravely doubt whether their 
men were as well trained ag 
the Prussian horsemen of the 
Seven Years’ War, and we do 
not believe that they manceuvred 
with the magnificent cohesion 
of the squadrons that charged 
with such telling effect at 
Rosbach and Zorndorf. Seyd- 
litz and his comrades, some of 
whom were almost as notable 
as himself, were not only the 
most dashing of leaders in the 
moment of action, but they 
took care that every man was 
brought against the enemy in 
the best possible way, that the 
attack was mechanically ac- 
curate as well as swiftly de- 
termined, and that the line was 
so well in hand that the men 
re-formed at once immediately 
after a charge, ready to renew 
their efforts time after time. 
These very important features 
we do not find were equally 
clearly shown by the cavalry 
of France during the first em- 
pire; and indeed to find any- 
thing like a parallel, we must 
go back to the example given 
by our own Cromwell and his 
invincible Ironsides. The cav- 
alry comrades and contempor- 
aries of Seydlitz have been 
mentioned, and the names of 
Ziethen, Gessler, Buddenbrock, 
occur repeatedly in connection 
with the story of great deeds 
aud brilliant results. Ziethen 
was especially remarkable, and, 
if not actually on the same 
plane of merit and reputa- 
tion as Seydlitz, he at least 
“proxime accessit.” He com- 
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bined “wisdom with energy, 
contempt of danger with per- 
severance, dexterity with pres- 
ence of mind, and activity with 
the most perfect command of 
temper.” So quick was his 

d’eil, so prompt his de- 
cision, that he once said to the 
King, “‘The moment I see the 
enemy my dispositions are 
already made.” At Hohen- 
friedberg his fierce charges 
over difficult ground paralysed 
the Austrians. At Prague he 
turned a first check into a 
victory, and at Hochkirch his 
vigilance and readiness assisted 
in saving Frederick’s army from 
disastrous rout. He was the 


typical hussar—keen, watchful, 
and ever peering through “the 
fog of war,”—and we think of 
him to-day as he appears in 
Camphausen’s well-known pict- 
ure, “‘Ziethen aus dem Busch,” 
or in Carlyle’s description, “A 


big-headed, thick-lipped, de- 
cidedly ugly little man—and 
yet so beautiful in his ugli- 


When Frederick the Great 
ascended the throne of Prussia 
on the death of his stern and 
eccentric father, he found the 
army of his kingdom very ad- 
mirably drilled and capable of 
performing the slow and meth- 
odic mancuvres which were 
the acme of military efficiency 
in the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century. The infantry 
especially bore the stamp of 
the late king’s idiosyncrasy, 
but was a toy for a parade 
rather than an instrument for 
battle. There was no properly 
organised artillery, and the 
cavalry was of the heaviest 
description, quite incapable of 
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rapid movement. With the 
infantry and artillery we have 
nothing to do at present, though 
we may say that both of these 
arms soon were imbued with 
new life under the eye of their 
new master. But we wish to 
follow the fortunes of the cav- 
alry, which, from being on the 
same level as that of other 
European States, was in a few 
years to show itself as a most 
potent engine for gaining vic- 
tories, and a model to the 
mounted soldiers of the world. 

The cavalry of all European 
States at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century had few of 
the qualities which have ever 
been characteristic of good 
mounted troops. As a rule, it 
consisted of cumbrous masses 
of large men, mounted on 
coarse, weight-carrying horses, 
who were unable to move out 
of a slow trot, even in the 
attack, who were more care- 
fully drilled in the use of fire- 
arms than of their swords, and 
placed all their reliance on 
carbine and _ pistol, both 
mounted and _ dismounted. 
Marshal Saxe had indeed seen 
clearly how vicious was this 
system of cavalry training and 
employment, and he had ex- 
pounded the theory that 
cavalry, to be of any use, 
should be capable of moving 
long distances at a rapid pace 
without losing its formation, 
and should rely for its greatest 
effect in battle upon the im- 
petus of man and horse in the 
charge. But he had not the 
opportunity of carrying his 
principles into practice, and it 
was left to a later master of 
the art of war to adopt and 
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improve upon his teaching. 
The most active instrument in 
this great regeneration of cav- 
alry was Frederick William 
von Seydlitz. 

He was born in the Duchy of 
Cleves, on the 3rd February 
1721, son of Baron von 
Seydlitz, a captain of dra- 
goons, then in garrison at 
Calcar, who was later trans- 
ferred to the cuirassier regiment 
of the Margrave of Schwedt. 
The Margrave, a man whose 
amusements were of the most 
hare - brained and _ eccentric 
description, and who seems to 
have been a sort of German 
Jack Mytton, took young 
Seydlitz into his household, 
and found in the boy a con- 
genial spirit. In the course of 


their pranks he made his new 
page practise such feats of 
horsemanship as gave him an 


extraordinarily strong seat in 
the saddle and an iron nerve 
that could be shaken by no 
emergency. Untrained horses 
had constantly to be backed ; 
master and page were accus- 
tomed to gallop between the 
sails of a windmill in rapid 
motion; and, highest trial of 
all, Seydlitz was mounted on 
a wild stag, which was after- 
wards pursued by hounds in 
the park. Can it be wondered 
at that the future general of 
cavalry was convinced that 
there was nothing impossible 
to a bold rider? 

In his eighteenth year Seyd- 
litz was appointed a cornet in 
the regiment of cuirassiers, of 
which his patron the Margrave 
was the titular chief, then 
quartered in Pomerania. His 
colonel, von Rochow, was orn 
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bad terms with the Margrave, 
and looked with little favour 
on @ young Officer, brought up 
in a wild and dissipated court, 
whom, moreover, he suspected 
of being a spy set to watch his 
actions. The young cornet 
found himself subjected to all 
the unmitigated harshness of 
regimental discipline; but the 
King was on the point of 
declaring war upon Austria, 
the invasion of Silesia was 
imminent, and, with the chance 
of active service before him, 
Seydlitz for the time reconciled 
himself to endure his com- 
manding officer’s obvious ill. 
will. 

His opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself came with 
brief delay. In April 1742 the 
King, having threatened Vi- 
enna, retired into Bohemia, 
leaving only some scattered 
forces in Silesia to check the 
attacks of the Hungarian light 
cavalry swarming over the 
Carpathians. Colonel von 
Rochow occupied with his 
cuirassiers the little town of 
Cranowitz. Having heard that 
a Hungarian force 5000 strong 
was on its march against him, 
he resolved to hold as an 
advanced post a small village 
in a narrow valley which the 
enemy were bound to traverse. 
Cornet Seydlitz was ordered 
to establish himself there with 
thirty men, and to defend the 
post until the arrival of in- 
fantry, which would be sent to 
his assistance. He saw clearly 
that an impossible task had 
been spitefully given to him by 
his colonel, and before under- 
taking the duty he exclaimed 
that the post of honour should 
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have been allotted to a senior 
officer, but that, none the less, 
he would do his best, and he 
promised at any rate to sell his 
lifedearly. He betook himself 
to the village, examined the 
outskirts, and carefully made 
dispositions for defence, barri- 
cading alltheapproaches. His 
cuirassiers placed their horses 
in a farmyard, and were dis- 
tributed, carbine in hand, in 
the village gardens, behind 
walls and hedges. The enemy 
soon appeared, and confidently 
advanced, but were received 
and thrown back by a brisk 
fusilade. The small volume 
of fire that the garrison could 
produce, however, betrayed its 
weakness, and the attack was 
renewed by overwhelming 
numbers from all directions. 
Seydlitz conducted a desperate 
defence for several hours, but 
when he saw half his party 
hors de combat, all his ammuni- 
tion expended, and the im- 
possibility of cutting his way 
through the Hungarian masses, 
he listened to proposals for 
capitulation. He surrendered 
with his men on the most 
honourable terms, he himself 
retaining his horse and arms, 
while each of his cuirassiers 
was allowed to keep his cloth- 
ing, belts, valise, and (a strange 
concession) the scabbard of his 
sword. Colonel von Rochow 
had heard the noise of the little 
action without making any 
attempt to support Seydlitz, 
but after a considerable delay 
the general himself came on 
the scene and led three squad- 
rons of cuirassiers against the 
Hungarians, only to be heavily 
attacked and to effect a retreat 
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by strenuous efforts after suf- 
fering serious loss. This was 
fortunate for Seydlitz, as it 
effectually proved how crushing 
was the force to which he had 
yielded. A true report of the 
young cornet’s gallant defence 
reached the King’s ears, who 
ordered that an Austrian cap- 
tain should be given in ex- 
change for the promising 
subaltern, who was at once 
promoted captain of hussars. 
This, the first time as far as 
it is known that Seydlitz 
smelt powder, was a fine 
example of resolute and effect- 
ive cavalry dismounted action, 
and proves, if proof were 
needed, how well a good leader 
can adapt himself to circum- 
stances, and how the most 
brilliant horseman in the at- 
tack may equally be stubbornly 
tenacious when he is called 
upon to act on foot in the de- 
fence. There is another ver- 
sion, which may be repeated, of 
the manner in which Seydlitz 
gained his first promotion, but 
unfortunately, like many other 
legendary tales, it is of very 
doubtful authenticity. After 
a review at Berlin, Seydlitz 
with other cfficers was follow- 
ing the King. He was asked 
to tell the story of his capitula- 
tion, and, in doing so, excused 
his action because he was 
dismounted, saying that a 
cavalry officer should never 
surrender as long as he was 
on horseback. The King 
listened without making any 
remark, but, when the party 
arrived at the bridge across 
the Spree, he called Seydlitz 
to him and ordered the draw- 
bridge to be raised. He then 
N 
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said to Seydlitz, “Well! Now 
you are mounted, and yet you 
are my prisoner.” Without 
hesitation Seydlitz took his 
horse by the head, turned it 
short at the parapet of the 
bridge, and leaped into the 
river, safely reaching the bank. 
True or false, the teaching to 
be derived from the anecdote 
is sufficiently clear. 

During the Second Silesian 
War Seydlitz time after time 
gave proof of his reckless 
bravery and of the tactical 
skill with which he handled 
the hussars whom he had had 
an opportunity of training. He 

ame a major after Hohen- 
friedberg, at the age of twenty- 
four, and he was wounded at 
Sohr, but this did not prevent 
him from serving till the end 
of the campaign. During the 
quiet time following the Peace 
of Dresden his advancement 
was rapid. He was promoted 
to be lieutenant-colonel in 1752, 
and was set to bring into 
order a dragoon regiment which 
had fallen under the King’s 
displeasure. Here he succeeded 
so well that he was promoted 
to be colonel, and placed in 
command of the cuirassier 
regiment in which he had 
commenced his career fifteen 
years earlier. He had ever 
cherished an affection for his 
old corps, and thenceforth, even 
when he became a general, he 
always wore the cuirassier 
uniform and the long straight 
sword. It was while a squad- 
ron leader of hussars and a 
colonel of a regiment that 
Seydlitz showed his personal 
energy and capacity as an 
instructor, and was first able 
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to instil those principles of 
training and action on which 
he set such store when he 
afterwards exercised predomin. 
ating influence over the whole 
Prussian cavalry. His efforts 
were crowned with so much 
success that his cuirassiers 
were by the King held up 
before his army as a model for 
imitation. He was in himself 
that only too rare combination, 
an officer who was perfectly 
conversant with, and at home 
in, the great operations of war, 
and equally so in the interior 
economy of a regiment at all 
times and under all circum- 
stances. He ceaselessly watched 
over every detail of uniform, 
saddlery, forage, supplies; and 
nothing that could contribute 
to the efficiency of man or 
horse passed uncared for. And 
in this he was in marked con- 
trast to Murat, the great 
cavalry leader fifty years later, 
who, brilliant paladin as he 
was, and superlatively able in 
handling masses of mounted 
men in the field, had little 
thought for his soldiers, was 
no horsemaster, and _ recked 
nothing how great was the 
expenditure of man and beast 
in his career of victory. 
Seydlitz placed horseman- 
ship first among the qualifica- 
tions of a cavalry soldier, and 
he considered no man a horse- 
man unless he was able to 
break and ride any animal, 
and, when mounted, to cross 
any country, whatever the diffi- 
culties it presented. In train- 
ing his men, he made them 
practise the exercises to which 
he had been accustomed when 
he was in the household of the 
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Margrave of Schwedt. To 
ride without stirrups, to be 
able at full gallop to turn in 
the saddle and sit facing to the 
right, left, or rear, to have the 
firmest of seats however madly 
a horse plunged or reared, to 
be able to reduce the most re- 
bellious animal to submission, 
was a necessity for all. 
Seydlitz held that cavalry 
should be able to manceuvre 
over hill and dale, traverse the 
thickest of woods, swim flooded 
rivers, and should not allow 
itself to be checked by any 
accident of ground or any 
obstacle however formidable. 
Hesitation and delay in diffi- 
culties should be unknown to 
his ideal horseman. As might 
possibly have been expected, 
such a@ course of training, 
suddenly put in practice by 
such an enthusiast, could not 
but entail a certain number of 
accidents, and one day the 
King said to him, “ Seydlitz, 
how comes it that so many 
men break their necks in your 
regiment ?” 

“Your Majesty has only to 
give the order,” replied the 
colonel, “and there shall be 
no more accidents ; but in that 
case I cannot consider that I 
am to blame if my regiment 
does not do its duty before 
the enemy.” 

Next in 


importance in 
Seydlitz’s eyes came expertness 


in the use of weapons. He 
himself was such an example 
of completeness as a man-at- 
arms that his soldiers could 
have no better object of emula- 
tion and no more practical 
teacher. He was a most 
powerful swordsman, and a 
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sure shot with either carbine 
or pistol, whether mounted or 
dismounted. It is said that 
he could hit with a pistol 
bullet a thaler, if any one 
would hold it up between fin- 
ger and thumb; and, a proof 
of strong nerve if not of dex- 
terity, he would himself hold 
up a thaler as a mark for a 
man who was a good shot. 

It is satisfactory indeed to 
know that the present system 
of training in our cavalry 
yields nothing in completeness 
to that initiated by Seydlitz, 
and has indeed, under the dis- 
tinguished officers who now 
lead our horsemen, surpassed 
its utmost aims in many im- 
portant details. If the old 
Prussian could revisit “the 
glimpses of the moon,” he 
would see in daily practice in 
England all that he ever de- 
sired, and much that he never 
thought of. If few or no 
accidents occur in our riding 
schools and manéges in attain- 
ing the ends that Seydlitz 
sought, we must remember 
that the science of equitation 
has greatly advanced since his 
day, and that, moreover, we 
have a multitude of competent 
and carefully trained instruct- 
ors, an advantage that was 
denied to him when single- 
handed he undertook to revol- 
utionise in the shortest possible 
time the cavalry service of a 
powerful army and an im- 
patient King. 

In 1756 the Seven Years’ 
War broke out,—a struggle 
in which Seydlitz was fated to 
play one of the most import- 
ant parts, and to gather a 
harvest of undying fame. He 
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was present at Lobositz, and 
he shared in the disaster at 
Kollin, where he distinguished 
himself by his gallant charges 
during the battle and by his 
cool and determined action in 
covering the Prussian retreat. 
It was no time to expect a‘dis- 
tribution of rewards from the 
defeated and temporarily dis- 
heartened King, but he could 
not help recognising with praise 
the devoted manner in which 
Seydlitz had attacked the 
Austrian infantry, and two 
days after the battle he made 
him a major-general. He was 
then only thirty-six, but he did 
not think himself too young 
for his rank. Indeed, when 
Ziethen, who had generously 
done all in his power to move 
the King in his young com- 
rade’s favour, came to congrat- 
ulate him, Seydlitz replied 
smiling, “If they want to make 
anything of me, your Excel- 
lency, it is time to begin. I 
am already thirty-six.” He 
was placed in command of a 
hussar brigade, and now that 
he was in an independent posi- 
tion he was able to carry out 
several operations which were 
as much distinguished by what 
we have learned to call “slim- 
ness” as they were by the most 
headlong daring. One of the 
most remarkable was when, his 
brigade forming the advanced 
guard of the army, he took the 
strongly held and partially for- 
tified town of Pegau. He had 
no infantry, but he had taught 
his hussars to be equal to any 
emergency. A squadron was 
dismounted and, carrying pe- 
tards, managed to make its 
way to one of the gates, which 
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was blown into fragments, 
Immediately after the explo- 
sion the Prussian squadrons, 
which had been in readiness, 
charged at speed over the stone 
bridge crossing the Elster and 
entered the town. The Aus. 
trians quailed before the vigour 
of the sudden attack and aban- 
doned their defences. Seyd- 
litz pursued them through the 
streets, drove them as far as 
Zeitz, and took several hundred 
prisoners. 

But the King of Prussia 
found himself in a most critical 
position. By the issue of the 
disastrous operations under 
the Prince of Prussia, which 
have been described as “show- 
ing how generals should not 
make war,” grave material 
and moral loss had been sus- 
tained ; and by the Convention 
of Closter Zeven, if it should 
be maintained, he would be de- 
prived of the support of the 
Anglo-Hanoverian forces, and 
be left alone to meet a possible 
combination of the Duc de 
Richelieu and Prince de 
Soubise. A Russian army 
threatened Berlin, and the 
attitude of Sweden was menac- 
ing. The King had left about 
50,000 men to make head 
against the Austrians under 
Marshal Daun, and had moved 
to try to prevent the junction 
of Richelieu and Soubise, 
having with himself little more 
than 20,000 men. After having 
pushed the French from Erfurth 
and then from Gotha, he failed 
to make Soubise accept battle. 
Unable to advance farther, he 
retired to Erfurth, leaving 
Seydlitz to hold Gotha with 
twenty squadrons. Seydlitz, 
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opposed by much _ superior 
numbers, could do little more 
than worry his enemy, and by 
constant activity try to con- 
vey the impression that the 
King was still present in 
person. Soubise, however, be- 
came aware of the true state of 
the case, and marched against 
Gotha with 6000 infantry, 
4000 cavalry, and 4 guns, re- 
solved to crush the few 
squadrons that gave him so 
much annoyance. Seydlitz 
made a leisurely retirement, 
but went no farther than some 
neighbouring heights which he 
occupied, spreading out his 
men in single lines and dis- 
mounting a portion of them 
to give the appearance of a 
considerable mixed force. The 
enemy thought that they had 
secured the town, and, while 
the main body dispersed to 
occupy it, the cavalry followed 
up Seydlitz. Great was the 
astonishment of the pursuers 
when they saw what they took 
to be an army in position. To 
complete the impression given 
by his military dispositions, 
Seydlitz sent to the enemy one 
of his men as a soi-disant 
deserter, who reported that 
the King himself and his whole 
army were present. The 
French leaders, entirely de- 
ceived, were seized with con- 
sternation, and at once com- 
menced a hurried and disorder- 
ly retreat, pressed hard by 
Seydlitz. The Prussian hussars 
made several charges, driving 
the French before them out 
of Gotha, and did not draw 
rein until the mass of fugitives 
had gained safety at Eisenach. 
Soubise himself and his staff 
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barely escaped capture, and 
the Prussians, besides several 
prisoners, secured vast booty. 
In the words of Carlyle, 
“caught sixty and odd, nine 
of them officers not of mark; 
did kill thirty; and had such 
a haul of equipages and valu- 
able effects, cosmetic a good 
few of them, habilatory, artistic, 
as caused the hussar heart to 
sing for joy.” 

But the day was approach- 
ing when Seydlitz was to show 
in their utmost brilliancy his 
genius for war and the an- 
nihilating power of well-led 
cavalry. On November 4, 
1757, the King of Prussia was 
encamped with about 22,000 
men at Rosbach, separated by 
a deep and wide depression of 
ground from the combined 
French and Austrian forces, 
between 50,000 and 60,000, 
under Soubise. Behind the 
Prussians was the river Saale, 
and their position appeared to 
be critical in the extreme. 
Soubise, who was perfectly 
aware of the Prussian strength 
and position, was so confident 
of having them in his power 
that he wrote to Paris saying 
he would soon send “the 
Marquis of Brandenburg” as 
@ prisoner. 

The King had recognised the 
impossibility of attacking the 
allied army, overpowering in 
numbers and holding a strong 
position covered by the de- 
pression already noted, by en- 
trenchments and a formidable 
artillery. He had almost made 
up his mind to give up thought 
of engaging Soubise, and to 
return, to Silesia, where his 
presence was sorely needed, 
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when an unexpected movement 
of his enemy gave him his 
wished -for opportunity. If 
the allied army was in an 
unapproachable position, the 
Prussian army was equally 
secure from direct attack, and 
Soubise thought to take it at 
a disadvantage by a sudden 
flank march cutting it off from 
the bridges across the Saale. 
Between 1 P.M. and 2 P.M. on 
the 5th November he moved 
off with this intention in two 
columns, leaving a division to 
demonstrate against the Prus- 
sian front, and hoped that his 
manceuvre would be, if not un- 
remarked, at least not under- 
stood. But the King had been 
watching closely, had from 
the first divined the aim of 
Soubise, and was ready with 
his counterstroke. The Prus- 
sian army was on the alert: 
in the twinkling of an eye its 
camp was struck, and, with 
38 squadrons in advance, it 
also moved at 2.30 P.M. in the 
same direction as the Allies, 
but, moving on interior lines, 
it was prepared to be the 
outflanker instead of the out- 
flanked. 

The King had that day 
placed Seydlitz, although the 
junior of his major- generals, 
in command of all his cavalry, 
thus superseding older officers. 
Seydlitz saw the difficulty of 
his "position, but solved it at 
once by saying, “Gentlemen, 
I must obey the King, and 
you will obey me. Forward.” 

The march of the Prussians 
was concealed from the Allies 
by a chain of gentle heights, 
and Seydlitz took the further 
precaution of occupying these 
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heights with a regiment of 
hussars, thus checking prying 
scouts. At length the Prus- 
sian cavalry had gone far 
enough. They were well in 
advance of the Allies, and 
were then halted, covered by 
@ rising ground. They were 
formed in two lines,—the first 
of 15 squadrons and the second 
of 18,—and for the first time 
in history the lines were in 
two ranks instead of three, 
Eighteen pieces of heavy ar- 
tillery took position on their 
right on a small eminence, 
with orders not to open fire 
until the signal was given by 
the cavalry advance. The 
cavalry general was to choose 
his own moment for action, 
and was left supreme. The 
issue of the day was unreserv- 
edly in his hands. 

Like the Prussians, the Allies 
had their cavalry, 52 squad- 
rons under the Duc de Broglie, 
in advance of their infantry, 
but they were pressing on 80 
fast that they had no immed- 
iate support and were in 
no way prepared for action. 
Everything was ready in the 
Prussian ranks, and there was 
a time of breathless expect- 
ancy. Seydlitz sat motionless 
upon his horse far in front, 
and slowly smoked his pipe 
as he watched de Broglie’s un- 
suspecting columns more and 
more exposing their flank. 
Suddenly he tossed his pipe 
over his head and drew his 
sword. At the signal 4000 
sabres leapt from their scab- 
bards, and the lines of cuiras- 
siers and hussars hurled them- 
selves headlong on their foe. 
The thunder of artillery was 
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heard, and the Prussian gren- 
adiers closed up towards the 
mélée. 

Like lightning the attack 
fell upon the Allies, and de 
Broglie, startled by the un- 
looked-for torrent of foes surg- 
ing on his flank, made vain 
efforts to restore the order to 
his squadrons which they had 
lost in their hurried march. 
But no time was given to him. 
The half-made formations were 
shattered by the Prussians, 
and bravely as the Allies 
fought, they were quite power- 
less, for there was no unity 
in their movements and they 
were ill-commanded. Individ- 
ual gallantry could do nothing 
against serried masses, and 
French and Austrians perforce 
yielded to the shock of the 
impetuous Prussian horsemen. 
Soubise, with all the courage 
of his race, dashed to the front 
and strove to stem the rout. 
In vain. His efforts failed, 
and he, too, was swept away 
in the panic-flight. So quick- 
ly did the masterly onslaught 
of Seydlitz decide the victory, 
that in less than half an hour 
the whole of de Broglie’s 52 
squadrons were broken and 
scattered. To add to their 
terrible plight, a hollow way 
was met in their line of re- 
treat, and into this men 
and horses heaped themselves 
blindly till it was filled with 
a living, helpless, struggling 
mass. Whole squadrons sur- 
rendered, and as a fighting 
body the allied cavalry had 
ceased to exist. 

The battle was not yet ended. 
The allied infantry was com- 
ing up and preparing to deploy, 
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but the King of Prussia with 
his rapidly-manceuvring grena- 
diers was ready to strike in, 
and gave them no time or 
space for their slow tactics. 
The leading Austrian and 
French columns were jammed 
into a compact crowd, and, 
exposed to the steady Prussian 
volleys at forty paces and to 
the murderous fire of the heavy 
artillery which an hour earlier 
had supported Seydlitz, they, 
checked, gave way and finally 
broke into disordered flight. 
Their general rout was com- 
plete. 

To return to Seydlitz. As 
soon as he had disposed of the 
enemy’s cavalry he rallied his 
triumphant squadrons and re- 
formed them for renewed 
effort. He had marked the 
approach of the enemy’s in- 
fantry, and held himself ready 
when the time came to play his 
part in their discomfiture. The 
moment that he expected and 
longed for arrived. As soon 
as he saw Soubise’s columns 
repulsed and thrown into dis- 
order by the Prussian infantry, 
he threw his whole force on 
them with paralysing effect. 
He surrounded and made pris- 
oners of entire battalions. 
Many surrendered almost 
without firing a shot, though 
some of the reserve brigades 
offered a stout resistance, and 
even crossed bayonets with the 
swords of the cuirassiers and 
gensdarmes. There was 4 
mélée for a time, and some of 
the French fought heroically ; 
but the end was inevitable, 
and soon the whole army of 
Soubise was dissolved in ruin, 
nor could it again be organ- 
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ised. It was practically dis- 
banded, and ceased to be a 
menace to Frederick. Seydlitz 
carried on till nightfall a pur- 
suit which was renewed on the 
following morning by the King 
in person, and an incident in 
it is worth noting with regard 
to the dismounted service of 
cavalry. “He came up with 
the French rearguard, who 
were posted in some enclosed 
gardens and a chateau. Fred- 
erick, who understood the use 
of dragoons as well as all the 
other arms, immediately dis- 
mounted jthem and, forming 
them up on foot, drove the 
enemy from the gardens and 
was about attacking the 


chateau when they abandoned 
it and fled across the river 
Unstrutt, burning the bridges 
behind them.” 

Seydlitz was everywhere ac- 
knowledged as incontestably 


the hero of Rosbach, and the 
King was not the last to re- 
cognise the great services he 
had rendered. On the evening 
of the battle-day Frederick sent 
him the insignia of the Black 
Eagle, proudest of Prussian 
orders, and a few days later he 
named him lieutenant-general 
and chief of the cuirassier regi- 
ment that he had commanded. 
In less than six months he had 
thus passed from colonel to 
lieutenant-general. But these 
were stirring times ! 

Never before Rosbach, and 
never since, have cavalry been 
handled in battle more oppor- 
tunely or with more tactical 
skill than in the two crushing 
charges, first against cavalry 
and then against infantry. 
Never has the power of 
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mounted warriors been more 
perfectly exemplified. The op. 
posing cavalry were out- 
manceuvered and crippled be- 
fore a blow was struck, and 
the infantry was not attacked 
until, shaken and disordered 
by musketry and artillery, it 
offered a reasonable objective, 
The insight of the general in 
recognising, and his decision 
in taking advantage of, the 
chances that presented them- 
selves, must form a standard 
of emulation to all time; and 
though, 150 years later, chances 
of action may and must differ 
in character, trained insight 
and heroic decision will still 
have the same power, and will 
certainly deserve to achieve 
equal results. 

After Rosbach, Zorndorf was 
the first important battle in 
which Seydlitz was engaged, 
and here again he displayed 
his super-eminent power of 
appreciating at a glance the 
exact psychologic moments at 
which cavalry should be used; 
nor would he allow any influ- 
ence to make him move before 
he saw the propitious occasion. 
It is told that twice on this 
day he received from the King 
orders to charge, and twice he 
returned answer that he did 
not wish to sacrifice his men 
needlessly, but that he ex- 
pected soon to find the time 
and place for letting them go, 
and that after the battle he 
would justify hisaction. Fred- 
erick’s third message was that 
after the battle his head should 
pay for his disobedience of 
orders. “Tell the King,” said 
Seydlitz calmly, “that after 
the battle he can dispose of my 
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head as he will, but, till then, 
he must permit me to use it 
as best I can for his service.” 
There was no long delay. The 
Russian infantry had driven in 
the Prussian left wing, and, 
supported by cavalry, was 
pressing forward to com- 
plete its victory. Seydlitz at 
once made a double attack. 
He himself with three regi- 
ments fell upon the cavalry, 
which he overthrew and scat- 
tered in flight, while the re- 
mainder of his squadrons 
poured on to the infantry. 
The Russian infantry fought 
with unshakable determina- 
tion; but, fresh squadrons 
joining in the struggle, they 
were at length hopelessly de- 
feated. Twice again during 
the stubbornly fought battle 
did Seydlitz charge, and al- 
ways with the most complete 
success. The Russian prepon- 


derance in numbers brought 
reserve after reserve to the 
front, but ever to meet the 
same fate. In his last great 
effort Seydlitz had collected 


sixty-one squadrons, and, 
though all were exhausted with 
the long toil of the day, his 
stirring appeal, ‘ Forward 
again, my children,” electrified 
them into new life, and they 
were again invincible. 

Zorndorf raised the fame of 
Seydlitz and the Prussian cav- 
alry to its apogee, and the 
King fully acknowledged all 
that he owed to them. After 
the battle he embraced the 
general, and thanked him with 
deep feeling, saying, “ Here is 
another victory that I owe to 
you.” 

“Not to me, Sire,” replied 
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Seydlitz, “but to the brave 
men whom I command,” 

And again, when the Eng- 
lish Minister, Sir Andrew 
Mitchell, who had accompanied 
the army during the war, thus 
congratulated Frederick among 
his assembled generals, “Sire, 
Heaven has given us a glori- 
ous day,” the King said, point- 
ing to Seydlitz, “‘ Yes, but with- 
out him things would have gone 
badly for us.” 

It is impossible here to do 
more than trace in the most 
sketchy manner the part which 
Seydlitz took in the later oper- 
ations of the Seven Years’ 
War. He shared with Zeithen 
at Hochkirch the credit of 
remaining on the alert and 
ready for action contrary to 
the King’s express instructions, 
when Frederick’s unaccount- 
able rashness had placed his 
army at the mercy of Marshal 
Daun. Having done all that 
man could do on that day of 
terrible disaster without being 
able to affect the inevitable 
result, he protected the retreat, 
and showed such a bold front 
that no pursuit was attempted, 
and the Prussian army gained 
time to recover from a blow 
which might have caused de- 
struction. 

At Kunersdorf he was called 
upon by the King to charge 
the Russians, unbroken and in 
a strong position, strengthened 
by field fortifications, over 
ground swept by grape-shot, 
where, too, there was not even 
space to deploy. Twice he re- 
fused to obey, as neither place 
nor time appeared to him suit- 
able for cavalry attack; but 
when Frederick sent a third 
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aide-de-camp to tell him “he 
must charge, in the devil’s 
name,” he allowed himself to 
be goaded into action, of which 
he knew the folly. But, as 
he said, “Who has ever seen 
cavalry alone carry a fortified 
position?” All the dash and 
valour of the cuirassiers was of 
no avail, and, with scathing 
loss, they were driven back. 
Seydlitz himself was severely 
wounded, and carried from the 
field. Again and again were 
the squadrons impelled to the 
same mishap, and a flank 
attack from the Russian cav- 
alry completed their overthrow. 
In the official accounts of Kun- 
ersdorf the King laid stress on 
the loss of Seydlitz’s leadership 
to account for the failure of 
his cavalry; but, though this 
accentuated the esteem in 
which he regarded the general, 
it cannot excuse him for using 
mounted troops in a way of 
which that general had from 
the first pointed out the 
madness. 

While he was an invalid 
at Berlin, Seydlitz married, 
but unfortunately matrimony 
brought him no happiness, and 
his wife did not lead him to 
a domestic life. Probably such 
could have had little attraction 
for a man of his bringing up, 
followed by so eventful a career. 
His health failed for a time, 
and for the whole of 1760 he 
was unfit for service in the 
field. He was able, however, 
even in his enfeebled state, to 
do something against his coun- 
try’s enemies. Berlin was 
threatened by the Russians 
under Todleben, who hoped to 
carry the city by a coup de 
main. There were very few 


soldiers available for defence, 
but Seydlitz collected these 
few, and, adding to them some 
hastily armed civilians, he for 
a time kept the enemy at a 
distance. But an Austrian 
force under General Lacy ar. 
riving in support of the Rus- 
sians, it was necessary to give 
up Berlin, which, however, the 
invaders soon evacuated. 

In 1761 and 1762 Seydlitz 
was able again to be with the 
active army, but for the greater 
part of the time he was not 
with the King, having been 
attached as an adviser to 
Prince Henry of Prussia. He 
appeared no more as the cav- 
alry general alone, but directed 
the operations of all three arms: 
in fact, at Freyburg, the last 
action and one of the most im- 
portant victories of the war, 
he marched at the head of 
Prussian infantry. Almost un- 
failing success attended him, 
and some contretemps might 
have been avoided if his ad- 
vice had been followed. 

After the Seven Years’ War 
Seydlitz’s fighting days were 
over. He was appointed In- 
spector-General of Cavalry in 
Silesia, and, during the rest of 
his life, he devoted himseif to 
the training and administration 
of the arm of the service that 
he loved so well, and in which 
he had gained so much glory. 
Suffering from bad health as 
he was, and having been made 
General of Cavalry (the highest 
rank to which he could attain, 
for Frederick made no more 
Field-Marshals after the con- 
clusion of the war), he re- 
mained the bold horseman of 
five-and-twenty years earlier, 
and delighted in repeating the 
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feats of his youth. To gallop 
between the sails of a windmill 
was still with him.a favourite 

rformance, and he expected 
his suite to follow, which prob- 
ably some of them did with 
more diffidence than zest. All 
could not have had such well- 
trained horses and such iron 
nerves a8 their leader. And 
one day meeting a country 
pastor and his wife, near his 
headquarters, slowly crossing 
the sandy plain in their car- 
riage, he put spurs to his horse 
and leaped over the whole turn- 
out, followed by his escort. 
The pastor’s feelings at seeing 
so many wild riders passing in 
a stream over his head are not 
recorded. 

One of the most distinguished 
officers in our own service has 
said that “the hunting-man is 
already more than a half-made 
soldier,” and in every country, 
at all times, the best soldiers 
have ever shown themselves 
the most devoted sportsmen. 
Seydlitz was no exception. All 
his brief moments of leisure 
were given to the chase, his 
horses were the best that could 
be procured, his hounds were 
as good as his horses, and he 
expected all the young officers 
of his regiment to be as keen 
as himself. It is worth notic- 
ing that, like many other bril- 
liant riders, he preferred rather 
undersized animals, and gener- 
ally rode Polish horses which 
had a dash of Eastern blood. 

But, of all his characteristics, 
that which did him peculiar 
honour was his complete dis- 
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interestedness. At a period 
when military licence in time 
of war was without any check, 
his reputation remained unsul- 
lied by any harsh or oppress- 
ive actions. Many occasions 
of acquiring riches presented 
themselves, and he might 
without difficulty have caused 
others to arise. He not only 
took no advantage of such for 
his own benefit, but showed 
so great distaste for requisi- 
tions of supplies and levies of 
money that the King could 
never intrust him with their 
collection. He rigidly forbade 
any pillage or plundering 
among the men he commanded, 
and made it a point of honour 
among them to regard all 
booty as unworthy of a soldier 
except such as could be taken 
from an enemy on a battle- 
field. This high standard of 
conduct was indeed shared by 
all the best generals of the 
Prussian army, and by none 
more remarkably than by the 
noble Scotsman Marshal Keith, 
who had the whole resources 
of Bohemia at his disposition, 
and, when he was killed in 
the following year, left only 
70 ducats as his personal 
fortune. 

Seydlitz died in 1773, at the 
early age of fifty-three, under 
peculiarly melancholy circum- 
stances. Inthe Prussian army 
he left an imperishable memory, 
which in particular is pre- 
served in the name of the 
cuirassier regiment which he, 
in his day, commanded.! That 
this regiment still cherishes 
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the spirit inculcated by him 
was nobly shown by its gal- 
lant conduct when it took part 
in the famous charge under 
General Bredow at Mars-la- 
Tour. 

It must inevitably be the 
lot of most men in eve 
calling to pass through life 
without being able to gain 
any special distinction. They 
must be content to remember 
that “they also serve who only 
stand and wait,” and to receive 
the minor consideration paid 
to duty well done, to the ex- 
ample of readiness and prepar- 
ation that they have shown in 
a comparatively humble sphere. 
That individual must be re- 
garded as peculiarly fortunate 
to whom comes once or twice 
in his career the opportunity 
of brilliantly exhibiting the 
full development of his genius, 
when he can prove what he 
has made of his natural gifts 
by years of thought and self- 
discipline. Such was the 
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happy fate of Seydlitz, and 
when the opportunities did 
present themselves to him, he 
was in no way wanting to 
himself, nor, to his further 
good hap on the days of trial, 
was there any failure among 
the gallant cavalry whom he 
had so assiduously trained “in 
ranks and squadrons and right 
form of war.” 

There are many cavalry 
officers in our own army who 
have all the energy, all the 
capacity, all the natural dis- 
positions which should make 
them potential rivals in renown 
of Frederick von Seydlitz, 
Some might easily be named 
who have already gone far 
upon the road which he trod, 
but even they, as well as all 
aspirants to military credit 
and to the perfect performance 
of patriotic duty, might do 
worse than to study carefully 
the principles which ruled the 
conduct of the great Prussian 
General. 
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CASTLE. 


A LEGEND OF ULSTER. 


No, said the old schoolmaster 
with his Antrim burr,—no, it 
wassna the Nabob that built 
it. It is much aulder nor 
that. It belanged originally 
to a cadet branch o’ the Mac- 
Donnell family—the rale Mac- 
Donnells o’ Dunluce, not the 
fiddler bodies o’ Glenarm. But 
what with confiscations and 
fines o’ one kind and anither, 
the MacDonnells became too 
poor to live init. The feyther 
o the last o’ the branch sold 
it to Johnstone o’ Larne to 
raise money to get his son a 
writership in the East Indies. 
I hae to refer to the son agen 
before I hae done with my 
story, but I may say in passing 
that the son wass a true-born 
gentleman, if iver there wass 
one,—and that wass my ain 
feyther’s opinion, although he 
wass long in the service o’ the 
Nabob, who hated MacDonnell 
like the deevil. 

The Nabob didna belang to 
this pert o’ the country. He 
wass a Southerner—Erish, as 
we caa’d them then, for, you ken, 
it’s only o’ late that the folks 
hereabout ceased to caa’ them- 
selves Scots. My feyther tald 
me that in his youth our folks 
were always Scots, and the 
ridshanks and Southerners 
were always Erish. The rid- 
shanks, you understand, are 
the people o’ the glens, who 
are aborigines, and almost to a 
man papists; and at the time 
I’m speaking o’ they nearly aa’ 





spoke Erse. We caa’d them 
ridshanks because they never 
wore boots, and very little 
trousers either as far as that 
goes, and so their feet and legs 
were very rid wi’ the weather. 

The Nabob wass caa’d Starkie. 
He wass said to have been bred 
@ papist, and that he ’verted 
so as to seize his feyther’s 
property,—you see that could 
be done under the evil auld 
laws o’ that time. Then, you 
can understand, he didn’t find 
things after that very comfort- 
able in the South, and so he 
sold out the property and went 
to the East Indies. He made 
a great fortune there; but, 
perhaps, it wud be as well for 
his memory’s sake not to ask 
how. Most o’ the fortunes 
that were made at that time in 
India were ill come by, and 
I’m afeard many o’ the warst 
o’ the white men that went 
there came from Ulster. We 
hae tried to make up for the 
thieves by sendin’ a lot o’ heroes 
since—the twa Lawrences for 
instance, and Nicholson, and 
Montgomery, and White, and 
Dufferin, and a whole batch 
o’ Macnaghtens, and so I trust 
that we hae done as much good 
as harm in that land. 

Well, Starkie married the 
sister o’ an Ulsterman in India 
—Forsyth o’ Broughshane. 
He married her not long before 
he decided to come hame again, 
and they said she married him 
to get hame. It wassna’ likely 
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she married him for his beauty. 
My feyther often described him 
to me. He was a tall carl, wi’ 
thin black hair, heavy black eye- 
brows, and big black eyes wi’ 
whites as yellow as his ain face, 
which is saying a deal, because 
what wi’ the Indian sun, and 
what wi’ a bad liver, his face 
wass as yellow as a lemon. 
However that may be, he came 
here wi’ her and bought the 
auld MacDonnell Castle from 
Johnstone and set about re- 
pairing it. He pulled down 
the auld church that wass in 
the grounds and used the 
stanes to renovate the Castle, 
and to rebuild the walls which 
rin round the big garden. The 
church had been a papist one, 
and wass pretty well in ruins, 
and service hadn’t been held 
in it since Cromwell blew the 
roof off it. But still folks here 
are a bit superstitious, and 
few o’ them thought that the 
sacrilege boded much good to 
the Nabob. 

When the place wass put 
in a habitable condition the 
Nabob settled in it, and an 
awfu’ life he led there. It 
wass drinkin’ from morn till 
night. He had half the wild 
young fellows in the county 
staying wi’ him from time till 
time, and the rows and ruck- 
shins that went on long into 
the night frightened all way- 
farers that had to come near 
the place. Then after a 


supper which didna end till 
the sma’ hours, the company 
wud mount horse and go tear- 
ing and swearing along the 
mountain road ower the cliffs 
like so many deevils. The 
Nabob, you ken, never rode ony 





way, day or night, except at 
a gallop. That’s why he wass 
sometimes caa’d Galloping 
Starkie. Later he got known 
as Hangman Starkie, and for 
very good reasons, too, as in 
time you'll see. 

The poor wife had, I fear, 
an unhappy time o’ it. But 
she had one comfort-—a little 
child called Clive, who wass the 
very apple o’ her e’e. My 
feyther said the lad wass a 
bonnie child, and well worthy 
o’ his mither’s affection. And 
in his ain wild way the Nabob, 
too, wass fond o’ the laddie, 
though his conduct wass a very 
evil example to him. 

Things went on in this way 
till the rebellion o’ ’98. The 
Nabob wass a great Loyalist, 
and a magistrate besides, and 
a colonel o’ yeomanry, and he 
had no mercy on the poor 
rebels. I’m inclined, as my 
feyther wass, to think that he 
must hae been bred a papist, 
because you'll always find that 
folks bred that way when they 
turn Protestants and Loyalists 
are much harder on the Cath- 
olics and the disaffected than 
the Protestant and Loyalist 
born. And hardness wass no 
name for the Nabob’s treat- 
ment o’ the croppies. My 
feyther wass a Loyalist too, 
and a sergeant in the Nabob’s 
corps o’ yeomanry, but he 
never could talk o’ the rising 
without greeting over the 
woefu’ things that he saw 
done, and sometimes helped to 
do, during that awfu’ time. 

Here is just a sample. After 
the fight at Antrim, where 
Lord O’Neill got kilt, some 0’ 
the rebels came this way, try- 
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ing to get hame, poor bodies! 
The Nabob, who had command 
o’ the yeomanry in these perts, 
waylaid and attacked them 
and slaughtered most o’ them. 
Well, he ordered that all the 
rebels found in the field who 
were dead, or who were too 
badly wounded to be hanged, 
were to be buried under the 
cliff there, in the sea sands. 
They were just thrown into 
wheel cars which were couped 
ower into trenches dug in the 
sands. Most o’ them were 
dead, no doubt, for the yeo- 
manry were half mad wi’ fear 
and hatred, and they finished 
off most o’ the wounded. But 
still not a few were buried 
who werena’ dead. My feyther 
had proof o’ that. When he 
wass helping to bury the killed, 
there wass thrown into the 
trench what seemed to him to 
be the corpse o’ a man he had 
been at school with—a decent 
creature, wi’ no’ much in him, 
caa’d George Simpson. Well, 
whether it wass the cauld water 
that wass among the sand, or 
whatever wass the cause o’ it, 
no sooner did poor Simpson go 
into the trench than he came 
to himsel’ a bit. He raised 
himsel’ a wee on his elbow, 
and looking at my feyther in 
& pitifu’ way said, “ Dinna’ you 
ken me, Tammy Thampson? 
I come like yoursel’ frae auld 
Glenwhurrie.” 

My feyther wass standing 
davered like, hardly knowin’ 
what to do, when the Nabob 
noticed him. 

“What are you standin’ 
clavering there for, Tammy 
Thampson?” he called out. 
“Hit that sowar across the 
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mouth wi’ your spade and 
cover him up, and be d——d 
to you.” 

Poor Simpson recognised the 
voice, and so with a sort o’ 
sigh he stretched himself in 
the sand. 

‘What maun be maun be,” 
he said. “Go on wi’ your 
wark, Tammy Thampson, and 
God forgive you!” 

As I said, there were many 
besides Simpson who were 
buried alive, and the story 
went for years after that the 
sands below there moved frae 
time to time, and that moan- 
in’s could be heard comin’ frae 
it durin’ the winter nights. I 
suppose it is only a story, but 
still I mysel’ hae seen that 
sand move, as it seemed to me. 
It may hae been merely the 
glitter o’ the sunlight, or at 
times moonlight, on the ripples 
o’ sand made by the waves, 
but I’m no’ so sure o’ that. 
I cannot but think that nature 
feels such a wound as that 
horrible business wass, and 
that for years after the mother 
earth smarts where the wound 
wass made, just as our ain 
bodies smart from an auld and 
long-healed scar. At any 
rate, that wass why these got 
the name o’ the Moanin’ Sanda. 

Well, it wass another bit o’ 
brutality that brought on the 
Nabob all his trials. There 
wass @ family livin’ between 
this and Larne—at Skerry 
Hill, as they caa’d it—and their 
name was Gordon. They be- 
langed to the smaller Pres- 
byterian gentry. They were 
freeholders, and had ministers 
and doctors and sometimes 
even councillors among them ; 
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and though they werena rich, 
there wassn’t a femily in the 
whole country more highly 
respected than they were. 
Well, now, they always were 
more or less in conflicts wi’ 
their ain freends, because, you 
ken, they aye were wi the 
people’s ‘party, and few o’ the 
better class cared to hae ony- 
thin’ to do with the sma’ 
farmers and cottiers o’ that 
time, and especially wi’ the 
ridshanks, who were regarded 
simply as noxious beasts — to 
be kilt more or less at sight. 
But the Gordons were all strong 
to protect the ridshanks and 
all the other weak folks that 
needed protection. And natur- 
ally they got disliked by the 
people that thought they were 
entitled to plunder the poor 
Glens folk just as they pleased. 
The feyther got kilt someway 
or ither— naebody professed 
to ken how, but it wass sus- 
pected that the Orangemen 
knew somethin’ aboot it; but 
however that may be, he wass 
kilt, and he left a widow and 
three sons—the eldest some 
ten years aulder than the other 
twa, and a determined dour 
man he wass. He, like his 
feyther, took the popular side 
as ye may caa’ it, and after 
a time he became sick o’ the 
whole business. He said there 
wass no hope o’ peace or happi- 
ness in Ireland, and he went 
aff to America to make a home 
there for his mither and 
younger brithers. Well, I am 
no politician, thank God! but 
I canna’ but think there’s 
something wrang wi’ the 


government o’ this poor wee 
island when we find for a 
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century or more past aa’ parties 
—Whig and Tory, Protestant 
and Catholic — looking ower 
the ocean for peace and liberty 
and happiness. 

Well, the eldest 0’ the Gordon 
boys went aff to America, and 
the two younger continued to 
farm the freehold. But their 
sympathies—like them o’ their 
feyther and elder brither— 
were wi the discontented. 
And when the rebellion broke 
out they turned out. wi’ the 
ridshanks and some _ither 
farmers aboot here, and a lot 
o’ trouble they gave the author- 
ities, as they caa’d them. And 
after the rebellion wass sup- 
pressed in blood the twa young 
Gordons were in hiding in the 
Glens for a lang time, but at 
last they were caught. The 
Nabob had them tried by 
court - martial, — which, I be- 
lieve, wass aa’thegither un- 
lawfu’,— and they were con- 
demned to be hanged. Noo 
whether the trial wass legal in 
form or no, there wass no doubt 
but the Gordons had to be 
hanged. They had lost in the 
great struggle, you ken, and 
were not patriots any langer, 
but merely rebels. But naethin’ 
wud do the Nabob but he wud 
tak them to their ain farm- 
house and hang them on the 
ash-tree in the front garden. 
Mister MacDonnell opposed 
this tooth and nail,—he had 
lately come back frae the East 
Indies,—but the bulk o’ the 
yeomanry officers supported the 
Nabob, and so it wass resolved 
to march them wi’ halters round 
their necks from Carrickfergus, 
where they were tried, to the 
farmhouse beyond Larne, and 
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hang them there. It wass a 
cruel notion, because the poor 
auld mither o’ the lads wass 
there, and the only effect o’ 
it could be to drive the miser- 
able woman mad. 

The poor lads—the younger 
wass barely nineteen—begged 
for their mither’s sake they 
might be allowed to suffer at 
Carrickfergus. But the Nabob 
wass inexorable, and they were 
marched to the farmhouse and 
hanged on the tree that as 
childer they aften played about 
and speeled up wi’ ringin’ 
laughter. And their auld 
mither, as might be expected, 
went ravin’ mad, and her niece 
who, when she had heard o’ the 
trouble, had come frae Bally- 
mena to watch ower her, nearly 
went mad too. And as for the 
auld savage, Starkie, he seemed 
only amused by the fearfu’ 
scene, and he wass just talkin’ 
about burning down the farm- 
hoose when Mr MacDonnell, 
who had avoided the execution, 
happened to pass. There wass 
a bitter scene between the twa 
men, and when the Nabob in a 
fury ordered some o’ the yeo- 
men to set fire to the farm, 
MacDonnell plucked oot a pistol 
and swore he’d blaw the brains 
out o’ ony man that dared put 
a finger on the hoose. Nobody, 
in fact, did try, because pertly 
they were afeard o’ MacDonnell 
and pertly they were rather 
disgusted wi’ Starkie’s cruelty. 
You ken the terror wass pretty 
well over by this time, and mony 
men who were ready for ony- 
thin’ a month or two before 
didna’ at all like the hangin’ o’ 
the Gordon boys before their 
mither’s hoose, because you see 
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the Gordons were no mere 
ridshanks,— they had always 
been highly respected by their 
neighbours, and, barrin’ their 
disloyal views, were liked as 
well as any femily in the whole 
countryside. 

As I said, this bit o’ brutality 
wass the cause 0’ aa’ the Nabob’s 
troubles. In the first place, it 
rendered furious the ill-feelin’ 
between MacDonnell and the 
Nabob. That wass brought to 
@ crisis, as they caa’ it, by the 
lieutenant o’ the county pro- 
posing to mak MacDonnell a 
magistrate. MacDonnell, you 
ken, had done much to keep 
the peace in the county during 
the rebellion—in a very differ- 
ent way, though, from the 
Nabob’s. He had talked and 
reasoned wi’ disaffected folks, 
and pointed out to them the 
hopelessness o’ the whole thing, 
and everybody knew that in 
this way he had prevented 
mony folks who would have 
had loads o’ influence wi’ the 
people generally from joining 
in the risin’. So the lieutenant 
thought MacDonnell, pertly for 
his services and pertly on ac- 
count o’ his ancestry, should be 
a magistrate. But MacDonnell 
refused. He said he would 
willingly accept the honour if 
it didn’t mean that he'd have 
to sit on the same bench wi’ a 
murderer. 

Everybody knew he wass re- 
ferrin’ to the Nabob, and the 
Nabob, who— whatever may 
have been his fauts—wass no 
coward, caa’d on MacDonnell to 
explain. MacDonnell simply 
said he wass referring to the 
Nabob. So there wass a duel 
between them. At the first 
0 
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exchange o’ shots the Nabob 
had the wee finger o’ his pistol 
hand shot off. He wanted to 
hae a second shot wi’ his left 
hand, but the seconds wudna 
agree. As I said, the Nabob 
wass no coward. 

As the madness o’ hatred 
and terror went off mony o’ 
the Loyalists began to be a bit 
ashamed o’ the things done 
durin’ the risin’. And as they 
became more ashamed Mac- 
Donnell’s reputation went up 
and the Nabob’s went down. 
It wass very unfair, no doubt, 
for they aa’ encouraged the 
Nabob in his cruelties, but it 
wass very human and natural. 
You ken they wanted to make 
him their scapegoat, while Mac- 
Donnell, who had been very 
unpopular because he wished 
to restrain them, became what 
you might caa’ a sort o’ hero. 

The Nabob certainly didn’t 
seem to understand the change 
o feelin’. For example, he 
couldna’ pass auld Mrs Gordon’s 
hoose wiout ridin’ in to her 
garden and gibing at the 
poor auld’ woman — whose 
mind wass quite gone all ex- 
cept this, that she wass able 
still to find cause for fear 
and horror and terror when 
she saw him. The poor young 
girl cousin was too much in 
awe o’ the Nabob to order him 
out o’ the place, and he wad 
stand there sometimes for the 
best o’ an hour makin’ game 
o’ the miserable woman he 
had driven oot o’ her senses. 
And mony o’ the neeghbours 
who had little sympathy wi’ 
the rebels were furious ower 
the batin’ o’ the poor auld 
lady. 
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My feyther, who wass the 
Nabob’s land-steward at the 
time, wass ridin’ doon wi’ him 
to Larne the last time he tried 
that trick on. He went out 
o his way, much to m 
feyther’s disgust, just to hae 
a joke, as he caa’d it, wi’ poor 
Mrs Gordon. He rode into 
the front garden o’ the farm 
as usual, and caa’d for her— 
my feyther remainin’ in the 
high road, and wishin’ wi’ 
aa’ his might that somethin’ 
should happen to the auld 
brute. Well, somethin’ did 
happen. Instead o Mrs 
Gordon, who should walk oot 
o the hoose but her eldest 
son, John Gordon, who had 
gone to America! 

“What do you want here?” 
said he to the Nabob. 

“Don’t be insolent, you 
d d son of a _ traitor,” 
answered the Nabob, guessing 
who he wass. “ Where’s your 
auld maundering mither?” 

“Tf my mither maunders,” 
replied John Gordon, with a 
black flame in his eyes, “you 
were the ruffian who drove 
her mad.” 

“Don’t talk to me in that 
way,” said the Nabob, “or I'll 
teach you better manners wi’ 
my whup.” 

“Keep a bridle on your 
tongue, you scurvy renegade 
papist,” answered John Gordon, 
glowering at him wi’ the eyes 
o’ a deevil. “Let me tell you 
I am better born and better 
bred and a richer man than 
you are, though I never 
robbed my feyther or spoiled 
the heathen or hanged my ain 
countrymen. And let me tell 
you more; you are now on 
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my freehold, and, by God, if 
ou don’t leave it this minute 
I'll pitch you intil the road!” 

The Nabob glared at John 
Gordon for a moment or twa, 
and seemed as if he wass goin’ 
to resent his words. But on 
second thoughts he concluded 
it wass wiser to go, and he rid 
aff—my feyther followin’ him, 
and in no way regretting the 
little interview, though, as my 
feyther confessed, he wass not 
a trifle astonished to find how 
the Nabob retreated before 
John Gordon, because he never 
saw him show the white 
feather before. Perhaps he 
had a conscience after aa’, and 
just then it unnerved him. 

Well, John Gordon made no 
mystery o’ the cause o’ his 
comin’ home. His cousin had 
written to him aa’ the terrible 
troubles o’ his femily, and he 
had come home to set things 
right. The Nabob soon learnt 
o’ this, and tried to get Gordon 
put oot o’ the way somehow 
or other—which rather lowered 
him in the general respect, be- 
cause in spite o his cruelty 
he had been always thought 
superior to fear. But he 
couldn’t do onythin’, The 
fact wass there wass the usual 
reaction after the licence 0’ 
the rebellion time, and nae- 
body wanted in particular to 
protect the Nabob against the 
enemies his cruelties had made 
him. 

But the first disaster that 
befell the Nabob had naethin’ 
to do wi’ Gordon. How it 
arose naebody knows or can 
guess to this day. It wass 


aboot the wee boy I mentioned 
When the 


before — Clive. 
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Nabob found he wass avoided 


even by the squires and 
squireens 0’ the neeghbourhood, 
who were once so thick wi’ 
him, he went on wilder nor 
ever. It was while he wass 
getting in a whole shipload o’ 
claret that wee Clive wass lost. 
From the time o’ the rising the 
lad had been watched ower 
very carefully, because his 
mither had a notion that some 
o’ the Glens folk might do him 
harm in revenge for what they 
owed his feyther. But some 
way or ither, while this wine 
wass being got into the cellars, 
the boy wass allowed to rin 
aboot wi'out observation o’ 
ony kind. It wass only when 
the wine was safely stored that 
it was noticed that he wass 
missin’. 

A search wass at once made 
aa’ ower the castle and aa’ 
ower the country. The 
Nabob rode like a madman 
here and there and _ every- 
where, but no trace o’ Clive 
could be found. John Gordon 
wass arrested on suspicion, but 
he soon wass discharged. It 
wass shown clearly that on 
the day the boy disappeared 
he wass in Carrickfergus givin’ 
evidence in a law _ case, 
Gordon wass mad wi’ anger 
ower his arrest. 

“Tt shows the mean black 
saul o’ the man,” he said, “to 
think that I would revenge 
my wrangs frae him on the 
innocent wean. No, no; the 
quarrel is between him and 
me, and it’ll be settled only 
when one o’ us is deid!” 

As I ha’e already said, little 
Clive wass the very apple o’ 
his poor lonely mither’s e’e, 
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When he wass missed she went 
fairly mad. It wass just the 
day before Christmas, and 
from the hour he disappeared 
she went caa’ing for him up 
and down the garden - path 
where he used to rin alang 
wi’ her holding her hand. 
She wadna’ stop, day or 
night, until she became so weak 
that she had to be sent to bed, 
and held there, I’m tald. , They 
aye bid her to rest, and she 
always answered the same way, 
“T canna’ rest till my boy’s 
wi’ me!” And after a time she 
became demented, and went on 
day and night caa’ing in agon- 
isin’ tones the same thing, 
“T canna’ rest till my boy’s 
wi’ me!” And late on New 
Year’s eve she died. 

Naebody thought the Nabob 
would tak the loss o’ his wife 
and son so much to heart as 
he did. He buried her in what 
wass left o’ the auld kirk that 
he had pulled down to restore 
the hoose, and they say he put 
on her gravestane the words she 
had always in her mouth just 
before she died, “I canna’ rest 
till my boy’s wi’ me.” And he 
built up the door o’ the room 
in which she died, and my 
feyther’s story went that the 
servants constantly heard her 
voice caa’ing out in the night 
for wee Clive. But he left the 
Nabob’s service aboot this time, 
and all he tald wass mere hear- 
say. 
The Nabob’s troubles did not 
improve his habits. After his 
wife’s death he wass wilder nor 
before. And he wass, as I may 
say, wild all by himself. The 


young men who used to come 
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and stay with him became shy 
o’ him after his doin’s in the 
risin’, and some evil stories as 
to his treatment o’ his wife 
and child, which my feyther 
said were absolute lees, did not 
make him better liked. But 
he went on in his auld wild 
way, only worse. If he had 
naebody to drink wi’, why, he 
could drink wi’ himsel’. And 
then, after three or four bottles 
o’ claret, he would in the middle 
o’ the night order oot his horse 
and ride like a madman along 
the cliffs, always at top speed. 
If the horse he rode—it wass an 
Arab he had brought frae the 
East—hadn’t been liker a goat 
than a rale horse, he must have 
broken his neck in some 0’ 
these fearsome gallops, 

Now, it was maistly at night 
that he rid out. And mony’s 
the awfu’ fright he gave the 
poor cottiers who lived in the 
neighbourhood o’ the mountain 
road. The bulk o’ them were 
ridshanks, and, of course, they 
were the folks who had suffered 
most from his ill-doings, and so 
they hated him like Satan. 
But they feared him more. If 
they only had had the spunk 
o rabbits they might have 
shot him, or for that matter 
speared him, ony night, which 
wad hae given them the deevil’s 
delight. But, instead o’ that, 
they cowered in their bit hooses 
and barred the doors when 
they heard the clatter o’ his 
horse’s hoofs on the road, and 
ony 0’ them that happened to 
be oot o’ doors hid themselves 
in the ditches and whins till he 
wass well past them. Ay, and 
till this day there’s plenty 0’ 
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folk near the mountain road 
who turn pale when they hear 
a horseman galloping alang 
the road at night, and wonder 
if it isn’t the ghaist o’ galloping 
Starkie and his swift Arab. 

John Gordon wassna’ one of 
these timid folk, but he wass 
nae assassin. He wassna’ & 
man to shoot his enemy frae 
behint a hedge. He wad gie 
him fair-play, however much 
he hated him. And I heard 
his cousin, Charley Gordon, 
say that he wass constantly 
regretting MacDonnell’s duel 
with the Nabob, because it 
prevented his comin’ to issue 
wi’ him as soon as he’d liked, 
since he thought it dishonour- 
able to force the man to fight 
while his pistol hand wass 
disabled. 

It wass, you understand, 
necessary to force him to fight. 
The Nabob took refuge in his 
gentility. John Gordon sent 
him a civil message sayin’ he 
wanted satisfaction, but the 
Nabob replied that he didn’t 
fight wi’ clodhoppers, and if he 
bothered him ony more he’d 
have him committed. Well, 
John Gordon didna’ bother him 
ony more till the last time— 
which ended aa’ the Nabob’s 
bothers. 

Naebody knew exactly what 
had happened until mony years 
after. It was his cousin, 
Charley Gordon, that tald me 
it; and he tald me it only after 
John Gordon wass deid. But 
the truth seems to be this: 
John Gordon had been watch- 
ing the Nabob some time,—it 
wass an afternoon, when, as a 
rule, the Nabob wass in bed,— 
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the Nabob rode oot at a hand 
gallop alang the mountain road 
—the road alang the top o’ the 
cliffs, you ken. Weel, how 
John Gordon learnt he wud 
ride oot just at that time, and 
how he guessed where he wass 
goin’, I don’t know, but just at 
the bottom o’ Runkerry Cliff, 
where the road stops suddenly, 
—a bit o’ the cliff had faa’n doon 
there some years before,—John 
Gordon came ridin’ up as the 
Nabob wass turnin’ hamewards. 

“ Noo,” said John Gordon to 
him very quietly, as the Nabob, 
a bit pale looking, came doon 
the steep road,—“ noo, as you 
refused to meet me as a gentle- 
man you must meet me as a 
man.” 

“Let me pass, John Gordon,” 
said the Nabob; “I dinna’ want 
to hae any more blood o’ your 
femily’s on my hands.” 

“You hae enough already,” 
answered John Gordon fiercely, 
“to tak’ your black saul to hell. 
But, mark me, this is nae play- 
acting business. I have come 
here to fight you like a man. 
If you won’t fight me like a 
man, by God, I'll shoot you 
like a dog!” 

John Gordon had a big hols- 
ter pistol in his hand, and the 
Nabob had no doubt but he 
meant what he said. 

“ You are armed,” said John 
Gordon. “Draw your pistol 
and let us settle the matter 
here.” 

“It’s no’ a good ground for 
fighting,” answered the Nabob. 
“You hae the advantage. The 
sun’s in my eyes.” 

Wi’ that John Gordon, re- 
cognisin’ there wass somethin’ 
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in what he said, looked round 
for a fairer spot. As he did so 
he heard a pistol shot, and at 
that very moment his horse 
swerved. It wass a good thing 
it did, for even as it wass the 
Nabob’s bullet tore open Gor- 
don’s sleeve. 

At the same minute the 
Nabob stuck spurs into his 
horse and dashed hilter-skilter 
doon the road, thinking to pass 
John Gordon before he wass 
steady in his saddle again. 
But just as he passed, John 
Gordon mastered his horse 
and fired blank into the Na- 
bob’s ear. The poor body 
tossed about a second or two 
and then fell on the road. 
John Gordon rode over and 
looked at him. He wass deid, 
wi’ the pistol he had used so 
treacherously still grabbed in 
his hand. 

Then John Gordon turned 
his horse and rode quietly 
hame. When he reached the 
cliff ower the Moanin’ Sands 
the tide wass in. He rode to 
the edge and took the pistol 
wi’ which the deed wass done 
by the muzzle and flung it as 
far as he could into the sea. 

When the Nabob’s body wass 
found John Gordon neither 
concealed nor explained ony- 
thing. He simply said nae- 
thing. 

Naebody wass ower sorry for 
the Nabob’s death, and so no 
very great trouble wass taken 
to find out how he came by it. 
The fact that he had a dis- 
charged pistol in his hand 
when he wass found, and that 
the shot that killed him wass 
fired at close range, made the 
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coroner’s jury think it might 
be suicide. So at ony rate 
they found, and naebody raised 
any trouble ower the verdict. 

Three days after the death 
o the Nabob, John Gordon 
cut doon the big ash - tree in 
the front garden o’ his hoose 
on which his twa younger 
brithers were hanged, and 
burned it every branch. Then 
he conveyed the whole farm 
that belonged to him as his 
feyther’s eldest son — the 
feyther had died intestate — 
to the cousin that came to his 
mither in her trouble. The 
lass wass goin’ to be married 
to anither cousin—the Gordons 
were aye a big femily—and he 
gave it to her as a wedding 
present. Then he left with his 
poor auld mither for America, 
and never again did his foot 
touch Erish soil. I have al- 
ways understood he died a 
very wealthy and much re- 
spected man—wi a strang 
hatred o’ everything connected 
wi’ England. 

After the Nabob’s death 
Mr MacDonnell bought the 
Nabob’s Castle, as it had got 
to be caa’d by this time, frae 
@ cousin o’ the Nabob’s who 
came up frae the South and 
claimed aa’ his property. I 
fear MacDonnell did nae good 
there. He lived a strange 
solitary life, and people said 
that before he died he wass 
half daft. At ony rate, he 
got into much the same ways 
as the auld Nabob, drinkin’ 
heavily and ridin’ wildly aboot 
by night in a way that led 
to aa’ sorts o’ queer stories. 
Some folks say that he wass 
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seen more than once ridin’ 
with the ghaist o’ galloping 
Starkie—as they still speak 
o him—alang the cliffs; and 
there’s no doubt but lang 
before his death he used to 
have twa places laid at table 
for the Nabob and his wife. 
He talked as if they were 
both there, and frightened the 
servant lasses half oot o’ their 
wits. When he died he had 
only one auld hoosekeeper who 
had lived wi’ him for years 
and wass as queer as himsel’, 
After his death she remained 
there by hersel’—he left it to 
her — and folks thought she 
wass little better than a witch. 

Till this day not a few o’ 
the country folk about here 
will tell you that on winter 
nights galloping Starkie rides 
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along the mountain road like 
@ whirlwind, just as he used 
to do a hundred years ago. 
They still hear the clatter o’ 
his horse and the sounds o’ his 
cursings. And when he rides 
along there are moanin’s from 
the sands below, where he 
buried the wounded. And this 
evil repute has affected the 
hoose too. Naebody will live 
in it in the winter, because 
they say poor Mrs Starkie 
always is seen in the garden 
on the anniversary o’ the night 
young Clive was lost, and her 
wailings are heard until the 
New Year—which, as I hae 
told you, is the date o’ her 
death. But what happened 
to young Clive naebody has 
ever guessed. 
ANDREW JAMES. 























IN number 98 of the Spec- 
tator, appealing to the women 
of England to modify the ex- 
travagant head-dress of the 
day, Addison tells an unexpect- 
ed tale by way of illustration to 
his text. 

He relates as a piece of well- 
known history part of the life 
of one Thomas Conecte, by some 
regarded as a holy martyr, and 
by all, apparently, as one of 
the most famous preachers of 
his time, who died some time 
between 1432 and 1434, eigh- 
teen or twenty years before 
Savonarola was born. The 
Spectator touches mainly on 
one side of his career, and that 
not the most important; but 
after speaking of his “great 
zeal and resolution,” goes on 
to say,— 


“This holy man travelled from 
place to place to preach down this 
monstrous commode [the enormous 
fifteenth-century headgear], and suc- 
ceeded so well in it, that as the 
magicians sacrificed their books to 
the flames upon the preaching of an 
apostle, many of the women threw 
down their head-dresses in the middle 
of his sermon and made a bonfire of 
them within sight of the pulpit. 
He was so renowned, as well for the 
sanctity of his life as his manner of 
preaching, that he often had a con- 
gregation of twenty thousand people.” 


Now in a contemporary 
chronicle, and several histories 
or quasi-historical books of the 
next hundred and fifty years, 
this same Conecte received 
considerable attention. Bayle 


wrote of him in 1699, or there- 
abouts, with marked respect as 
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SAVONAROLA. 


a great preacher and a man of 
entire sincerity of aim; and 
Addison’s own short account 
is in @ more serious vein than 
the rest of his paper would 
suggest. 

He was, in fact, obviously 
looked upon as a man of mark 
in his lifetime, and remembered 
as such for a century and a 
half after his death. It occurs 
to one’s recollection that for 
two hundred years until a re- 
cent date Savonarola himself 
was belittled or disregarded. 
Is it possible that Thomas 
Conecte too, in lesser measure, 
has been unfairly consigned to 
comparative oblivion? Any- 
way, it may at least be worth 
while to collect the existing 
evidence and see whether he 
was perhaps not unworthy to 
be named with the great Prior 
of St Mark’s, as a precursor of 
the Reformation which was to 
stir the soul of Europe in the 
century after his death. 

The facts given in the vari- 
ous sources of information may 
be woven together into a fairly 
coherent whole, though many 
details are wanting. 

Thomas Conecte or Connecte 
was a native of Rennes in Brit- 
tany, and was presumably born 
somewhere about the end of the 
fourteenth century—a wild time 
in France, which could not fail 
to make its mark upon her off- 
spring. Then, and for years 
to come, the country was rent 
by faction within and distressed 
by armies from without: Or- 
leans and Burgundy now at 
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feud; England and Burgundy 
now combined in the attempt 
to crush the house of Valois; 
the Church at issue over the 
claims of rival Popes; igno- 
rance, murder, and rapine wide- 
spread; war and famine and 
pestilence treading on each 
other’s heels ; crops unharvested 
for want of reapers, and fields 
unsown for lack of seed and 
sowers; wolves haunting the 
untended lands. We hear of 
a Dance of Death undertaken 
by a populace half-mad with 
the frenzy of despair, in a 
churchyard piled high with 
plague - stricken dead; of a 
Gilles de Retz, in Conecte’s 
own Brittany, stealing and 
slaughtering scores of children, 
if all tales be true, to satiate 
a maniac thirst for blood, or 
to assist at a sorcerer’s orgy ; 
of the Duke of Burgundy hir- 
ing the Church, in the person 
of a friar, to defend the Or- 
leans murder, and honest 
churchmen like Gerson, who 
blamed the deed, banished from 
the country. 

Religion, when she opened 
her mouth, spoke discord and 
wrangling, and of teaching or 
preaching there was practically 
none: the darkness was indeed 
at the densest before the dawn. 
The battle of Agincourt was 
fought, the siege of Orleans 
was raised, the star of the 
Maid rose and set during the 
life of Thomas Conecte, but 
his biography does not directly 
touch upon any of these things ; 
he had no trace of the political 
reformer about him,—unlike 
Savonarola in this,—but the 
stress of matters prevailing in 
the country must have been 
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a potent influence upon any 
spiritually strenuous mind born 
into it. 

Conecte was a member of 
the Carmelite house in Rennes, 
—“frére Thomas ” he is called in 
some of the books,—and already 
in the quietude of the ordinary 
monastic life there, he became 
famous among the brethren 
and in the neighbourhood as a 
preacher of great energy and 
fervour. But the order, so 
notable in its initial devotion, 
and high in favour among 
princes, had by the end of the 
fourteenth century fallen upon 
evil days; and doubtless it was 
the sight and knowledge of cor- 
ruption at home, no less than 
the misery around him, that 
stirred the soul of Thomas 
Conecte, and urged him to seek 
a wider sphere of influence 
than the limitations of monas- 
tic life could grant; so in the 
year 1428, according to the Bur- 
gundian Chronicle of Enguer- 
rand de Monstrelet, he set out 
upon his travels, determined 
by force of eloquence and ex- 
ample to do something to put 
a check on the vice and folly 
which were sapping the roots 
of national life. 


“He was much celebrated,” says 
Monstrelet (who was himself Provost 
of Cambrai, and would no doubt go 
to hear him), “through parts of 
Flanders, the Tournesis, Artois, Cam- 
bresis, Ternois, in the countries of 
Amiens and Ponthieu, for his preach- 
ings. In those towns where it was 
known he intended to preach, the 


chief burghers and inhabitants had 
erected for him, in the handsomest 
square, a large scaffold, ornamented 
with the richest cloths and tapestries, 
on which was placed an altar, whereon 
he said mass, attended by some monks 
of his order, and his disciples.” 
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The mass over, there followed 
an extraordinary outburst, 
“very long and prolix,” but of 
an impelling vigour such that 
people flocked to hear him, and 
for weeks and months on end 
he would have audiences of 
sixteen to twenty thousand 
at a time, from all ranks of 
society. Peasants and bour- 
geois came, but so did the 
clergy, and the great nobles 
with their wives and daughters : 
“Tl estoit en si grande réputa- 
tion de saintete, que tout le 
monde luy couroit apres, et ne 
le pouvoit -on voir 4 moytie.” 
Thus Guillaume Paradin de 
Cuyseaulx, in his Annales de 
Bourgogne, written in 1565, 
who reports also that the 
preacher was always attended 
in his journeys by immense 
troops of people, “as if he had 
descended from heaven,” or in 
the words of another chronicler, 
“as if he were indeed an 
apostle of Jesus Christ.” He 
went about from town to town 
riding on a mule, his disciples 
and followers accompanying 
him on foot, and as they ap- 
proached the city a crowd 
would come out to meet them: 
it was considered an honour 
to the chief citizen to lead by 
the bridle the beast on which 
Frére Thomas sat, and most 
especially to receive the Friar 
himself under his roof, whilst 
his companions were all honour- 
ably lodged. 

Conecte himself, on entering 
his host’s house, spent the time 
in solitude for the most part, 
seeing no one (except perhaps 
for a few moments) but the 
members of the family. He 


would accept no personal gifts, 
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nor allow his followers to do 
so, except the bare necessaries 
to take him and them from one 
place to another; but gladly 
received costly church orna- 
ments and the like, that were 
often brought as offerings. 

In spite of the misery at the 
heart of things, it was a time 
of great extravagance in dress 
and of magnificence in enter- 
tainments among the wealthy 
and aristocratic. The descrip- 
tion of festivities at the Bur- 
gundian Court on the occasion 
of the reigning duke’s three 
successive marriages reads not 
unlike an Eastern fairy-tale for 
brilliance of colour and costli- 
ness of material; the worst 
exaggeration in dress was the 
headgear worn by women of 
wealth or rank: “Car elles 
portoyent de hauts atours sur 
leurs testes, de la longueur 
d’une aulne ou environ, aiguz 
comme clochers, desquels de- 
pendoyent par derriére de longs 
crespes 4 riches franges, comme 
estandars.” Paradin’s descrip- 
tion is sufficiently vivid, and 
indeed the illustrations in 
Monstrelet are veritable night- 
mares. 

Thus there were many texts 
at hand for Thomas Conecte to 
preach from: first and chiefly, 
the moral and spiritual de- 
gradation of the nation, and 
the scandalous abuses in the 
ecclesiastical world, absorbed 
his attention and nerved him 
to some of his bitterest on- 
slaughts. His fierce invective 
succeeded in making a strong 
impression on the lesser church- 
men, but, says Paradin again, 
‘he was so severe that all the 
greatest of that estate con- 
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ceived against him a mortal 
hatred,” and he adds a signi- 
ficant touch, “as they after- 
wards made manifest.” 

The strenuous simplicity of 
his own life gave him the best 
of rights to attack the luxurious 
habits of the time, which he 
proceeded to do with undim- 
inished fire and energy: the 
evils he fought needed no 
gentle hand to restrain them, 
but a grip of iron. His mind 
wholly upon the end in view, 
and with entire absence of 
self-consciousness, the reformer 
spent himself in every kind of 
protest he could invent or con- 
ceive. He persuaded his audi- 
ences to bring to him their 
gorgeous robes, ‘unseemly 
adornments of all _ kinds,” 
cards, dice,— everything, in 
short, that seemed to him to 
give rein to licence and greed 
—and he burned them in a 
great bonfire in front of the 
scaffold on which he stood to 
preach,—a forcible reminisc- 
ence, and not the only one, of 
Savonarola, whose “ Bonfire of 
vanities ” was only one of many 
which blazed throughout Italy 
during the century. 

The wonderful “fontanges ”’ 
as they were called in Bayle’s 
time, “hennins” as Conecte 
called them, described in the 
above quotation from Paradin, 
were an object of special ab- 
horrence to the preacher, prob- 
ably as being the most absurd 
manifestation of the principle 
of luxury he was endeavouring 
to combat; and he seems to 
have had a difficult and thank- 
less task in denouncing them, 
to aid him in which he devised 
an odd and somewhat question- 
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able expedient. As Savonarola 
formed the wild street-boys of 
Florence into brigades and sent 
them about the city to beg from 
passers-by their superfluous 
adornments as “ Anathema,” 
to add to the heap of vanities 
destined for burning or to aid 
the cause of charity, so Conecte 
contrived to get the doubtless 
no less unruly “‘ gamins” of 
the northern towns to follow 
the wearers of these “ hennins ” 
and cry shame on them, which 
they did with such goodwill 
that presently not merely were 
the obnoxious garments brought 
to the bonfires, but the women 
who persisted in wearing them 
were afraid to venture into the 
streets at all; for the children 
got excited, “animés” natur- 
ally enough, and pursuing some 
who were not on their way to 
or from the preaching, finally 
went so far as to throw stones 
about, in which the hooliganism 
of the time readily took a share. 

Conecte, it is said, had 
originally given the small boys 
“certains petis presens puer- 
iles” to persuade them to 
undertake his errand, and also 
apparently offered them “cer- 
tain days of pardon,” “ which,” 
says Monstrelet, “he said he 
had the power of granting.” 
Probably the former device 
would be the more efficacious ; 
but however that may be, the 
other bribe was, of course, 
something of the nature of 
granting indulgence, than 
which nothing was more likely 
to make the author of it 
highly offensive to the author- 
ities at Rome. The single 
writer whose tone is strongly 
hostile to Conecte—Chassanon, 
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namely, the author of a 
small book called Histoire des 
grands et merveilleux juge- 
ments de Dieu—brings an ac- 
cusation of sacrilege against 
him on this very account. 
Conecte’s faith in the then 
Pope, Eugenius IV., was evid- 
ently limited, but as a matter 
of principle no doubt he, as a 
good Catholic, believed in the 
Papal prerogative in the grant- 
ing of indulgence; and more- 
over, it would be not unlikely 
in itself, nor at all inconsistent 
with the integrity of his per- 
sonal character, if he did also 
believe that he had himself 
been granted some _ special 
power from heaven to do so. 
It is to be remembered that 
he lived in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when Joan of Arc had 
communion with disembodied 
spirits, and when even Savon- 
arola later saw visions and 
dreamed dreams; when mir- 
acles were everyday matters, 
and an implicit faith in his 
own direct mission from God 
was part of the creed of any 
sincere religious teacher. But, 
from the fact that this heinous 
offence was not one of those 
on which he was afterwards 
condemned, and is not men- 
tioned in that connection, we 
are led to suppose that it was 
in reality a small matter, and 
possibly even misconstrued 
altogether. A general charge 
of having granted indulgences 
is nowhere so much as thought 
of, it would appear, so the 
affair may be dismissed as 
unimportant. 

A fiery zeal for reform is 
seldom accompanied by a 
tendency to cripple action by 
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regard for side issues in the 


result. The Laodicean may 
consider his policy a triumph 
of diplomatic far-sightedness, 
but it is apt to be a case of 
mere indifference; and which- 
ever name suits it best, it was 
certainly not a characteristic 
of either Conecte or Savon- 
arola, who possessed infinite 
capacity for striking the near- 
est nail on the head with all 
possible energy, leaving the 
results more or less to look 
after themselves. This faculty 
of intense preoccupation with 
the end in view has accom- 
plished many great things in 
its day, and in other fields of 
action than religious reform; 
but it occasionally leads 
to unexpected complications. 
Savonarola in his time was 
obliged to put a check on the 
exuberant spirits of his regi- 
ments of boys when they began 
to savour of profanity ; and in 
the same way, probably, the 
horseplay—and worse—which 
apparently ended by helping 
in the older preacher’s experi- 
ment among the children was 
as unforeseen by him, and as 
undesired. 

Conecte’s contemptuous anger 
over the vanity and folly of 
the women of his time inspired 
him to eloquence as fierce as 
that which he expended on the 
graver moral abuses in Church 
and State — “ véhementes in- 
vectives, les plus qu’il pouvait 
songer, sans espargner toute 
espece d’injures dont il se pou- 
vait souvenir,” it is character- 
ised by Paradin. If his ways 
were rough and his speech 
even grotesque in form, his 
century was still rougher and 
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more grotesque. And that his 
methods were well adapted to 
the spirit of the age is abund- 
antly proved in this particu- 
lar, inasmuch as the offending 
headgear was for the time 
being almost entirely given 
up, and women came to hear 
the sermons in simple linen 
caps. The chronicles are, how- 
ever, obliged to admit that, 
though his influence held good 
for some months, when he was 
well away from the neighbour- 
hood the “fontanges” were 
resumed in a form quite as 
extravagant as before. But 
amuch greater tribute to the 
personality of Conecte is the 
number of people he attracted 
to follow him literally as dis- 
ciples: all sorts and conditions 
of men they were, including 
many of the haughty nobility, 
who willingly left home and 
kindred to embrace the 
preacher’s itinerant life. The 
only one who is mentioned by 
name is Jean de Melun, sire 
d’Antoing, who was Constable 
of Flanders and Viscount of 
Ghent, and who died in a ripe 
old age in 1484; but he gives 
an air of reality to the other- 
wise rather vague account. 
These, then, are most of the 
details existing of Thomas 
Conecte’s campaign in Flan- 
ders and north-eastern France, 
for after he had been there 
about six months the chronicle 
briefly concludes: “ He returned 
again to his own country, 
taking ship thereto at the port 
of St Valery.” Whether his 
new friends and followers, any 
of them, accompanied him does 
not appear, nor whether he 
ever saw them again: one 
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would like to hear a little more 
of the results of the half-year’s 
hard work, and to know if the 
impression he had made was 
wholly evanescent. One thing 
is certain, that during that short 
space of time, in the minds of 
many who had taken his bitter 
rebukes to heart, there had been 
sown an ominous seed of hatred, 
which was to lie dormant for 
a season and bear deadly fruit 
in years to come. 

There is no further record 
of Conecte, so far as I have 
discovered, for about five years: 
perhaps it was one of those 
epochs in a man’s life of which 
there is no history to tell— 
quiet, uneventful years may- 
be, spent in the calm of the 
cloister. Some echo of the 
thunder of his voice would be 
heard in the chronicles of the 
time, surely, had he continued 
public work; but whatever 
were his occupations between 
1428 and 1432 or 1433, in one 
of the latter years, probably 
1433, Frére Thomas started on 
the mission which was to be 
his last. He went through the 
cities of Champagne, preaching 
after the same manner as of 
old, and apparently with like 
success, and we hear of him 
urging reforms upon the con- 
vent of his order at Sion, in 
Valais; but this time details 
are wanting, and of the reasons 
which led him to continue his 
journeyings to Italy we know 
nothing. Italy was, of course, 
already the intellectual, as she 
had long been the spiritual, 
lodestar of Europe. Possibly 
Conecte may have desired to 
pilgrimage to Rome as Luther 
did afterwards, in all good 
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faith; perhaps he thought in 
his distant Northern land that 
spiritual and intellectual en- 
lightenment were going on 
hand in hand down there in 
the South, and that he might 
gain inspiration for his difficult 
task; or perhaps the real 
truth had penetrated to him, 
that in the meantime one of 
the results of the awakening 
of Italy was a mental and 
moral chaos, which should ab- 
sorb the energies of many a 
reformer for years to come, 
and he might think to try 
what Celtic eloquence could 
do to help. 

However that may be, what 
he actually did when he got 
there was as follows: he went 
to Mantua and reformed the 
Carmelite house in that city, 
in spite of strong opposition 
from Nicholas Kenton, an 
Englishman and provincial of 
the order, who combated him 
in various pamphlets dedicated 
to the General of the Order, 
Facius, afterwards Bishop of 
Reggio. Whether or no the 
reformer made any published 
response to these does not 
appear; but he seems to have 
gained his end, after which 
he continued his journey to 
Venice, where he was very 
honourably received and highly 
esteemed, as is plain from the 
fact that he went on presently 
with the Venetian ambassador 
to Rome and was lodged in 
his house there: the “ oratores 
Venetorum ” even regarded him 
“with the greatest affection,” 
we hear. 

The Papacy had not yet 
reached the depth of degrada- 
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tion to which it attained later 
in the century. The reigning 
Pope, Eugenius IV., was a 
man of considerable strength 
in certain directions, who 
honestly practised the virtues 
of the Celestine order, to which 
he belonged, and who was, 
moreover, a patron of learn- 
ing; but he was a bitter 
dogmatist, loathing heresy 
with all his soul, and suspi- 
cious of anything that cast 
the least shadow upon the au- 
thority of his office. He was 
in fierce opposition to the re- 
forming plans of the Council 
of Basel, which had been sit- 
ting since 1430 in spite of his 
attempts to dissolve it, and 
about the time that Conecte 
seems to have gone to Rome 
he had been compelled to sub- 
mit to their terms with a very 
ill grace, 

This being the case, it 
was scarcely to be expected 
that he would be in 24 
mood likely to favour any- 
thing savouring of heretical 
reform. Paradin says, more- 
over, that Conecte had spoken 
slightingly of the Pope, and 
expected to find himself in sym- 
pathy with the Romans, who 
were tired of the overbearing 
methods of the Pontiff. He 
thought, probably, that they 
would receive himself and his 
cause as the Frenchmen and 
Flemings of the North had 
done; and certainly he had 
good credentials from the Vene- 
tian ambassador, who spoke 
of him to Eugenius himself as 
“a holy man, and filled with 
zeal.” But it availed him 
nothing, for his enemies were 
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more powerful still The 
cardinals, bishops, and others 
of the clergy who had been 
offended beyond measure by 
his outspoken remonstrances, 
now joined together to move 
heaven and earth for his 
destruction. 

Eugenius, learning that 
Conecte was lodging with the 
Venetians, and having heard 
of the stir he had caused, sent 
for him to have some talk with 
him. “And,” says Paradin, 
“it was said that if he had 
gone the Pope would have 
made him good cheer.” Mon- 
strelet also puts it quite dis- 
tinctly—“ Not with any evil 
intentions towards him, but 
for him to preach.” 

Conecte, however, suspected 
that his foes were at the 
bottom of the invitation and 
refused it, pleading illness as 
an excuse, upon which the 
summons was repeated, with 
the same result; and at the 
third time of asking the Papal 
treasurer was sent to bring 
him. Conecte, still distrustful, 
—no doubt he knew or sur- 
mised that the cardinals were 
only biding their time to gain 
their master’s ear,—made up 
his mind to flee, escaped by 
& window, was immediately 
seized, and taken to the Vati- 
can. The Pope, probably irri- 
tated by the repeated refusals, 
gave way to the appeal of 
Cardinal D’Estouteville and 
Noel de Venise, “ procureur de 
ordre des Carmes,” that he 
should be arraigned for heresy. 
The trial was conducted by the 
Cardinals of Rouen and Na- 
varre, both Frenchmen. It is 


significant that his judges were 
of his own nation, and one of 
his accusers the procurator of 
the order of which he himself 
had in old days been the pride. 
The evidence was conclusive, 
and the verdict was death. 

The preacher was accused of 
heretical teaching in that he 
had said that there was need 
for reform in_ ecclesiastical 
doctrine and practice, and in 
the Court of Rome; that if a 
man served God as best he 
could, he had no need to fear 
excommunication ; that he saw 
no reason why the clergy should 
not eat flesh, nor why mar- 
riage should not be permitted 
to such of them as had not the 
gift of continence. 

If these accusations were all 
justified, they merely serve to 
show that Conecte was entirely 
in line with the most ecclesi- 
astically enlightened minds of 
his time, who were working 
for reform at Basel; but con- 
sidering the temper and char- 
acter of the Pope, who was 
striving hard to quell the 
spirit of revolt, as well as the 
bitter personal animosity of 
his judges, which after all 
seems to have been the prime 
factor in the case, it is not 
surprising that he was con- 
demned, like Savonarola later 
on, and for very similar causes, 
to be tortured and publicly 
burnt at the stake in Rome. 
He was offered his life in pay- 
ment for recantation, but, un- 
subdued, he thundered as of 
old from the scaffold, refus- 
ing with indignation to sell 
his soul for a price. He died 
as befitted him the death of 
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the fighting man, sounding the 
war-cry of his cause aloud until 
his voice was silenced for ever : 
** Dicant qui velint, obstrepant, 
clamitent, et insaniant: ille 
summo vivit Olympo.” Such 
is the testimony of Baptista 
Mantuanus, himself a Car- 
melite, in the De Vita Beata; 
and the Pope himself, it is 
said, went about all his days 
haunted by remorse that he 
had lent a hand to condemn 
a true saint ; on which subject 
Nicholas of Haarlem has the 
following quatrain :— 


**Eugenius, memorans tandem quod 
insidiosa 
Morte viri fuerit credulus ipse 
malis, 
Ingemuit crebro vir quod tam sanctus 
obisset. 
Hoc quoque pre cunctis conqueritur 
abiens.” 


It is curious that the one 
bitterly hostile criticism of 
Conecte should be by a 
Protestant, whose co-religion- 
ists generally accounted the 
Carmelite of Brittany to have 
been a zealous advocate of 
ecclesiastical reform — Chas- 
sanon to wit, before-mentioned, 
who accuses him, among other 
things, of hypocrisy, of inter- 
ested motives, of a desire for 
“vainglory,” and what not,—a 
theory of his character which 
is difficult, not to say impos- 
sible, to reconcile with the 
facts. But Chassanon’s book 
is quite untrustworthy in other 
regards. He is a strong parti- 
san, and was evidently writing 
too soon after St Bartholomew 
to have a clear idea of per- 
spective in regard to anything 
in the nature of a preaching 





friar. The reformer’s sincerity 
and single-mindedness are not 
for a moment called in question 
in any of the other accounts 
of his life. Monstrelet and 
Paradin are impartial but 
kindly, and obviously regard 
him as an important historical 
fact of his time; and the same 
may be said of the remain- 
ing two fairly full biographical 
sketches—one in the sixteenth- 
century Histoire de Bretagne 
by Bertrand d’Argentré, and 
the other in the Bibliotheca 
Carmelitana of St Etienne de 
Villiers, written a hundred 
years later. 

It is not to be claimed that 
Conecte was a solitary portent 
flaming suddenly upon the face 
of an otherwise leaden sky,— 
nor was Savonarola. The fif- 
teenth century saw many re- 
ligious revivals, in Italy at 
least, greatly resembling the 
movement stirred by Conecte 
in the North, the effects of 
which were apparently all 
equally evanescent. His in- 
fluence died with him, as 
Savonarola’s influence prac- 
tically ended with his life; 
but it is not to be disputed on 
that account that Savonarola 
was a man of genius. And, 
in a smaller way, it may fairly 
be allowed to Conecte that 
to have moved the souls of 
thousands, to have roused their 
imaginations and touched their 
hearts, in a nation so overborne 
by evil circumstance, and as 
yet practically unillumined by 
the new light of modern day, 
was an achievement which de- 
manded a nature of strong 
mental calibre, forcefulness of 
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character, 
purpose—an achievement en- 
tirely worthy of honour and 
remembrance among the vital 
efforts towards a_ spiritual 
awakening which preceded and 
heralded the Reformation. 

The comparative failure of 
Conecte to procure lasting 
success for his work, or to 
make a really effectual im- 
pression upon the spirit of 
his age, was due no doubt to 
two reasons at least, which 
have been applied also to the 
work of Savonarola. 

In one sense he was in 
advance of the time, which 
was not quite ripe for such 
ideas of reform as he had to 
promulgate. The Renaissance 
temper had not made itself 
sufficiently felt—certainly not 
in France—to disunite the in- 


and intensity of 
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tellect of the masses from the 
bonds of ecclesiastical tyranny. 
And in another sense the re- 
former himself was not far 
enough ahead of his contem- 
poraries—it would have been 
miraculous if he had been—to 
see that the change which 
should come must be abso- 
lutely radical, an utter holo- 
caust of traditional methods 
of belief, which it never en- 
tered his mind or that of 
Savonarola to conceive. 

The spirit of the new faith, 
which was indirectly to effect 
a powerful influence within the 
Church, though itself breaking 
widely asunder, was not to 
arise in the person of Martin 
Luther until Conecte had 
been dead three-quarters of 
@ century. 
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Too slow, far too slow, 
passed the lagging, lengthen- 
ing days. Kate was bedded 
by nine to make them shorter 
by an hour or two, but what 
she took from the foot of the 
day she tacked to the head of 
it, as Paddy in the story eked 
his blanket, and she was up 
in the mornings long before 
Wanton Wully rang the six- 
hours’ bell. The elder Dyces— 
saving Ailie, who knew all 
about it, hearing it from Bud 
in passionate whispers as they 
lay together in one bed in the 
brightening morns of May— 
might think summer’s coming 
was what made the household 
glad, Kate sing like the 
laverock, and Lennox so happy 
and so good, but it was the 
thought of Charles. “You've 
surely taken a desperate fancy 
for Prince Charlie songs,” 
said Miss Bell to Bud and the 
maid of Colonsay. “Is there 
not another ditty in the 
ballant?” and they would 
glance at each other guiltily 
but never let on. 

‘*Come o’er the stream, Charlie, dear 
Charlie, brave Charlie, 


Come o’er the stream, Charlie, and I'll 
be Maclean.” 


—Bud composed that one in 
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THE DAFT DAYS. 
A NOVEL. 


BY NEIL MUNRO, 


AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN SPLENDID,’ ‘THE LOST PIBROCH,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XXI. 





a jiffy sitting one day at the 
kitchen window, and of all the 
noble Jacobite measures Kate 
liked it best, “‘it was so clever, 
and so like the thing!” Such 
a daft disease is love! To the 
woman whose recollection of 
the mariner was got from 
olden Sabbath walks ‘tween 
churches in the windy isle, 
among the mossy tombs, and 
to Bud, who had never seen 
him, but had made for herself 
a portrait blent of the youth 
so gay and gallant Kate 
described, and of George 
Sibley Purser, and of dark 
ear-ringed men of the sea 
that in “The Tempest” cry 
“Heigh, my hearts! cheerily, 
cheerily, cheerily, my hearts! 
yare, yare,” the prospect of 
his presence was a giddy joy. 

And after all the rascal 
came without warning, to be 
for a day and a night within 
sound of Kate’s minstrelsy 
without her knowing it, for 
he lodged, an ardent but un- 
certain man, on the other side 
of the garden wall, little think- 
ing himself the cause and object 
of these musical mornings. Bud 
found him out—that clever 
one! who was surely come from 
America to set all the Old 
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World right,—she found him 
at the launching of the Wave. 
Lady Anne’s yacht dozed 
like a hedgehog under leaves 
through the winter months 
below the beeches on what we 
call the hard—on the bank of 
the river under Jocka’s house, 
where the water’s brackish, 
and the launching of her was 
always of the nature of a 
festival, for the Earl’s men 
were there, John Taggart’s 
band, with “A Life on the 
Ocean Wave” between each 
passage of the jar of old Tom 
Watson’s home-made ale—not 
tipsy lads but jovial, and even 
the children of the schools, for 
it happened on a Saturday. 
Bud and Footles went with 
each other and the rest of 
the bairns unknown to their 
people, for in adventures such 
as these the child delighted, 
and was wisely never inter- 
dicted. The man who directed 
the launch was a stranger in a 
foreign-looking soft slouch hat 
—Charles plain to identify in 
every feature, in the big brown 
searching eyes that only Gaelic 
could do justice to, and his 
walk so steeve and steady, his 
lovely beard, his tread on the 
hard as if he owned the land, 
his voice on the deck as if 
he were the master of the sea. 
She stood apart and watched 
him, fascinated, and could not 
leave even when the work was 
done and the band was home- 
returning, charming the road 
round the bay with “Peggy 
Baxter’s Quickstep.” He saw 
her lingering, smiled on her, 
and beckoned on her to cross 
the gangway that led to the 
yacht from the little jetty. 
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“Well, wee lady,” said he, 
with one big hand on her head 
and another on the dog, “is 
this the first of my crew at a 
quay-head jump? Sign on at 
once and I’ll make a sailor of 

ou.”’ 

‘Oh, please,” said she, look- 
ing up in his face, too anxious 
to enter into his humour, “are 
you our Kate’s Charles?” 

“Kate!” said he reflecting, 
with a hand in his beard, 
through which his white teeth 
shone. “There’s such a wheen 
of Kates here and there, and 
all of them fine, fine gyurls! 
Still-and-on, if yours is like 
most of her name that I’m 
acquaint with, I’m the very 
man for her; and my name, 
indeed, is what you might be 
calling Charles. In fact,”—in 
a burst of confidence, seating 
himself on a water-breaker,— 
“my Christian name is Charles 
—Charlie, for short. You are 
not speaking, by any chance, 
of one called Kate MacNeill?” 
he added, showing some red in 
the tan of his countenance. 

“Of course I am,” said 
Bud reproachfully. ‘Oh, men! 
men! As if there could be any 
other! I hope to goodness you 
love her same as you said you 
did, and haven’t been—been 
carrying-on with any other 
Kates for a diversion. I’m 
Lennox Dyce. She stays with 
me and Uncle Dan, and Auntie 
Bell, and Auntie Ailie, and 
this sweet little dog by the 
name of Footles. She’s so 
jolly! My! won’t she be 
tickled to know you’ve come? 
And—and how’s the world, 
Captain Charles?” 

‘The world?” he said, aback, 
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looking at her curiously as she 
seated herself on a hatch beside 
him. 

“Yes, the world, you know 
—the places you were in,” 
with a wave of the hand that 
seemed to mean the universe. 


‘¢« Edinburgh, Leith, 
Portobello, Musselburgh, and Dal- 
keith ?’ 


—No, that’s Kate’s favourite 
geography lesson, ‘cause she 
can sing it. I mean Rotter- 
dam, and Santander, and 
Bilbao—all the lovely places 
on the map where a letter 
takes four days and a two- 
pence-ha’penny stamp, and ’s 
mighty apt to smell of rope.” 
“Oh, them!” said he, with the 
warmth of recollection, “they’re 
not so bad—in fact, they’re just 
Al. It’s the like of there you 
see life and spend the money.” 
“Have you been in Italy?” 
asked Bud. ‘“I’d love to see 
Italy—for the sake of Romeo 
and Juliet, you know, and my 
dear, dear Portia.” 
“JT know,” said Charles. 
“ Allow me! Perfect beauties, 
all fine, fine gyurls; but I 
don’t think very much of 
dagoes. I have slept in their 
sailors’ homes, and never hear 
Italy mentioned but I feel I 
want to scratch myself.” 
“Dagoes!” cried Bud; “that’s 
what Jim called them. Have 
you been in America?” 
‘‘Have I been in America? 
I should think I was,” said 
he emphatically. “It’s yonder 
you get value—two dollars 
a-day—and everywhere re- 
spected like a gentleman. 


Men’s not mice out yonder 
in America.” 
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“Then you maybe have been 
in Chicago?” cried Bud, her 
face filled with the happiest 
emotion as she pressed the 
dog in her arms till its fringe 
mixed with her own wild 
curls. 

“Chicago?” said the Cap- 
tain. “Allow me! Many a 
time. You'll maybe not be- 
lieve it, but it was there I 
bought this hat.” 

“Qh!” cried Bud, with the 
tears in her eyes and speech- 
less for a moment, ‘“‘I—I—could 
just hug that hat. Won’t you 
please let me—let me pat it?” 

“Pat away,” said Captain 
Charles, laughing, and took it 
off with the sweep of a cavalier 
that was in itself a compli- — 
ment. “You know yon place 
—Chicago?” he asked, as she 
patted his headgear fondly and 
returned ittohim. Fora little 
her mind was far away from 
the deck of Lady Anne’s yacht, 
her eyes on the ripple of the 
tide, her nostrils full, and her 
little bosom heaving. 

“You were there?” he asked 
again. 

“Chicago’s where I lived,” 
she said. “That was mother’s 
place,” and into his ear she 
poured a sudden flood of 
reminiscence — of her father 
and mother, and the travelling 
days and lodging-houses, and 
Mr and Mrs Molyneux, and 
the graves in the far-off ceme- 
tery. The very thought of 
them all made her again Amer- 
ican in accent and in phrase, 
He listened, understanding, feel- 
ing the vexation of that far- 
sundering by the sea as only a 
sailor can, and clapped her on 
the shoulder, and looking at 
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him she saw that in his eyes 
which made her love him more 
than ever. “Oh my!” she 
said bravely, “here I’m talking 
away to you about myself and 
I’m no more account than a 
rabbit under these present cir- 
cumstances, Captain Charles, 
and all the time you're just 
pining to know all about your 
Kate.” 

The Captain tugged his 
beard and reddened again. 
“A fine, fine gyurl!” said he. 
“T hope—I hope she’s pretty 
we ”? 

“She’s fine,” said Bud, nod- 
ding her head gravely. “You 
bet Kate can walk now without 
taking hold. Why, there’s 
never anything wrong with her 
‘cepting now and then the 
croodles, and they’re not any- 
thing lingering.” 

“There was a kind of a 
rumour that she was at times 
a trifle delicate,” said Charles. 
“In fact, it was herself who 
told me, in her letters.” 

Bud blushed. This was one 
of the few details of her cor- 
respondence on which she and 
Kate had differed. It had 
been her idea that an invalid- 
ish hint at intervals produced 
@ nice and tender solicitude in 
the roving sailor, and she had, 
at times, credited the maid 
with some of Mrs Molyneux’s 
old complaints, a little modified 
and more romantic, though 
Kate herself maintained that 
illness in a woman under eighty 
was looked upon as anything 
but natural or interesting in 
Colonsay. 

“It was nothing but—but 
love,” she said now, confronted 
with the consequence of her 
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imaginative cunning. ‘You 
know what love is, Captain 
Charles? A powerfully weak- 
ening thing, though I don’t 
think it would hurt anybody 
if they wouldn’t take it so 
much to heart.” 

“T’m glad to hear it’s only 
—only that,” said Charles, 
much relieved. ‘I thought it 
might be something inward, 
and that maybe she was work- 
ing too hard at her education.” 

“Oh, she’s not taking her 
education so bad as all that,” 
Bud assured him. “She isn’t 
wasting to a shadow sitting up 
nights with a wet towel on her 
head soaking in the poets and 
figuringsums. All she wanted 
was to be sort of middling 
smart, but nothing gaudy.” 

Captain Charles looked side- 
way keenly at the child as she 
sat beside him, half afraid him- 
self of the irony he had experi- 
enced among her countrymen, 
but saw it was not here. In- 
deed it never was in Lennox 
Dyce, for all her days she 
had the sweet, engaging self- 
unconsciousness no training can 
command ; frankness, fearless- 
ness, and respect for all her 
fellows—the gifts that will 
never fail to make the proper 
friends. She talked so com- 
posedly that he was compelled 
to frankness himself on a sub- 
ject no money could have made 
him speak about to any one a 
week ago. 

“Between you and me and 
the mast,” said he, “I’m feared 
Kate has got far too clever for 
the like of me, and that’s the 
way I have not called on her.” 

“Then you’d best look pretty 
spry,” said Bud, pointing a 
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monitory finger at him; “for 
there’s beaux all over the place 
that’s wearing their Sunday 
clothes week-days, hankering 
to tag on to her, and she’ll 
maybe tire of standing out in 
the cold for you. I wouldn’t 
be skeered, Cap’, if I was you; 
she’s not too clever for or’nary 
use; she’s nicer than ever she 
was that time you used to walk 
with her in Colonsay.” Bud 
was beginning to be alarmed 
at the misgivings to which her 
own imaginings had given rise. 

“If you saw her letters,” 
said Charles gloomily. ‘“ Poetry 
and foreign princes. One of 
them great at the dancing! 
He kissed her hand. He would 
never have ventured a thing 
like that if she hadn’t given 
him encouragement.” 

“Just diversion,” said Bud 
consolingly. ‘She was only— 
she was only putting by the 
time ; and she often says she'll 
only marry for her own con- 
veniency, and the man for her 
is — well, you know, Captain 
Charles.” 

“There was a Russian army 
officer,” proceeded the seaman, 
still suffering a jealous doubt. 

“But he’s dead. He’s 
deader ’n canned beans. Mr 
Wanton gied him— gied him 
the BAGGONET. There wasn’t 
really anything in it anyway. 
Kate didn’t care for him the 
tiniest bit, and I guess it was 
a great relief.” 

“Then she’s learning the 
piano,” said the Captain; 
“that’s not like a working 

1. And she talked in one 
of her letters about sitting on 
Uncle Dan’s knee.” 

Bud dropped the dog at her 

feet and burst into laughter: in 
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that instance she had certainly 
badly jumbled the identities. 

“It’s nothing to laugh at,” 
said the Captain, tugging his 
beard. “It’s not at all becom- 
ing in a decent gyurl; and 
it’s not like the Kate I knew 
in Colonsay.” 

Bud saw the time had come 
for a full confession. 

“Captain Charles,” she said, 
when she recovered herself, “ it 
—it wasn’t Kate said that at 
all; it was another girl called 
Winifred Wallace. You see, 
Kate is always so busy doing 
useful things—such soup! and 
—and a washing every Monday, 
and taking her education, and 
the pens were all so dev—so—so 
stupid, that she simply had to 
get some one to help her write 
those letters; and that’s why 
Winifred Wallace gave a hand 
and messed things up a bit, I 
guess. Where the letters talked 
solemn sense about the weather 
and the bad fishing and bits 
about Oronsay, and where they 
told you to be sure and change 
your stockings when you came 
out the wet, and where they said 
you were the very, very one 
she loved, that was Kate; but 
when there was a lot of dinky 
talk about princes and Russian 
army officers and slabs of 
poetry, that was just Winifred 
Wallace putting on lugs and 
showing off. No, it wasn’t all 
showing off; it was because 
she kind of loved you herself. 
You see she didn’t have any 
beau of her own, Mr Charles; 
and —and she thought it 
wouldn’t be depriving Kate of 
anything, for Kate said there 
was no depravity in it.” 

““Who’s Winifred Wallace?” 
asked the surprised sailor. 
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“T’m all the Winifred Wallace 
there is,” said Bud penitently. 
“It’s my poetry name, — it’s 
my other me. I can do a heap 
of things when I’m Winifred 
I can’t do when I’m plain 
Bud, or else I’d laugh at 
myself, I’m so mad. Are you 
angry, Mr Charles?” 

“Och! just Charles to you,” 
said the sailor. ‘Never heed 
the honours. I’m not angry 
a bit. Allow me! In fact, 
I'm glad to find the prince 
and the piano and the poetry 
were all nonsense.” 

“IT thought that poetry 
pretty middling myself,” ad- 
mitted Bud, but in a hesitat- 
ing way that made him look 
very guilty. 

“The poetry,” said he quick- 
ly, “was splendid. There was 
nothing wrong with it that I 
could see; but I’m glad it 
wasn’t Kate’s—for she’s a fine, 
fine gyurl, and brought up 
most respectable.” 

“Yes,” said Bud; “she’s 
better "n any poetry. You 
must feel gay because you 
are going to marry her.” 

“Tm not so sure of her 
marrying me. She maybe 
wouldn’t have me.” 

“But she can’t help it!” 
cried Bud. ‘“She’s bound to, 
for the witch-lady fixed it on 
Hallowe’en. Only, I hope you 
won’t marry her for years and 
years. Why, Auntie Bell ’d go 
crazy if you took away our 
Kate; for good girls ain’t so 
easy to get nowadays as they 
used to be when they had 
three pound ten in the half- 
year, and nailed their trunks 
down to the floor of a new 
place when they got it, for 
fear they might be bounced. 
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thing if you married her for a 
long while. Besides, you’d be 
sorry yourself, for her educa- 
tion is not quite done; she’s 
only up to Compound Multi- 
plication and the Tudor Kings. 
You’d just be sick sorry.” 

“Would I?” 

“Course you would! That’s 
love. Before one marries it’s 
hunkydory—it’s fairy all the 
time; but after that it’s the 
same old face at breakfast, Mr 
Cleland says, and simply put- 
ting up with one another. 
Oh, love’s a wonderful thing, 
Charles ; it’s the Great Thing, 
but sometimes I say ‘Give me 
Uncle Dan!’ Promise you'll 
not go marrying Kate right 
off. 9 

The sailor roared. “ Lord!” 
said he, “if I wait too long 
I'll be wanting to marry your- 
self, for you're a dangerous 
gyurl.” 

“But I’m never going to 
marry,’ said Bud. “I want to 
go right on loving everybody, 
and don’t yearn for any par- 
ticular man tagging on to 
me.” 

“T never heard so much 
about love in English all my 
life,” said Charles, “though it’s 
common enough and quite re 
spectable in Gaelic. Do you— 
do you love myself?” 

“Course I do,” said Bud, 
cuddling Footles. 

‘‘Then,” said he firmly, “the 
sooner I get engaged to Kate 
the better, for you’re a danger- 
ous gyurl.” 

So they went down the road 
together, planning ways of 
early foregatherings with Kate, 
and you may be sure Bud's 
way was cunningest. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


When Kate that afternoon 
was told her hour was come, 
and that to-morrow she must 
meet her mariner, she fell into 
a chair, threw her apron over 
her head, and cried and laughed 
horribly turn about—the victim 
of hysteria that was half from 
fear and half from a bliss too 
deep and unexpected. 

“Mercy on me!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘Now he’ll find out 
everything, and what a stupid 
oneIam. All my education’s 
clean gone out of my head; 
I’m sure I couldn’t spell an 
article. I canna even mind 
the ninth commandment, let 
alone the Reasons Annexed ; 
and as for grammar, whether 
it’s ‘Give the book to Bud and 
me’ or ‘Give the book to Bud 
and I,’ is more than I could 
tell you if my very life de- 
pended on it. Oh, Lennox! 
now we're going to catch it! 
Are you certain sure he said 
to-morrow ?” 

Bud gazed at her disdain- 
fully and stamped her foot. 
“Stop that, Kate MacNeill!” 
she commanded. “ You mustn’t 
act so silly. He’s as skeered 
of you as you can be of him. 
He'd have been here Friday 
before the morning milk if he 
didn’t think you’d be the sort 
to stand him in a corner and 
ask him questions about ancient 
Greece and Rome. Seems to 
me love makes some folk 
idiotic ; lands sake, I’m mighty 
glad it always leaves me calm 
as a plate of pumpkin pie.” 

“‘ Is—is—he looking tremend- 
ously genteel and well-put-on ?” 
asked the maid of Colonsay, 





with anxious lines on her fore- 
head. “Is he—is he as nice 
as I ‘said he was?” 

“He was everything you 
said — except the Gaelic. I 
knew he couldn’t be so bad as 
that sounded that you said 
about his eyes. I—I never 
saw @ more becoming man. If 
I had known just how noble he 
looked, I’d have sent him 
stacks of poetry,’ whereat 
Kate moaned again, rocked 
herself in her chair most pite- 
ously, and swore she could 
never have the impudence to 
see him till she had her new 
frock from the dressmakers. 

“ He'll be thinking I’m refined 
and quite the lady,” she said, 
“and I’m just the same plain 
Kate I was in Colonsay, and 
him a regular Captain! It 
was all your fault, with your 
fancy letters. Oh, Lennox 
Dyce, I think I hate you, just: 
lend me your hanky,—mine’s 
all wet with greeting.” 

“If you weren’t so big and 
temper wasn’t sinful, I’d shake 
you!” said Bud, producing her 
handkerchief. ‘ You were just 
on your last legs for a sailor, 
and you'd never have put 4 
hand on one if I didn’t write 
these letters. And now, when 
the sweetest sailor in the land 
is brought to your doorstep, 
you don’t ’preciate your privi- 
leges, but turn round and 
yelp at me. I tell you, Kate 
MacNeill, sailors are mighty 
scarce in a little place like 
this, and none too easy picked 
up, and ’stead of sitting there, 
with a smut on your nose and 
tide-marks on your eyebrows, 
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mourning, you’d best arise and 
shine, or somebody with their 
wits about them’ll snap him 
up. Td do it myself if it 
wouldn’t be not honourable.” 

“If I just had another week 
or two's geography!” said 
Kate dolefully. 

Bud had to laugh—she could 
not help herself; and the more 
she laughed, the more tragic 
grew the servant’s face. 

“Seems to me,” said Bud, 
“that I’ve got to run this 
loving business all along the 
line: you don’t know the least 
thing about it after g-o, go. 
Why, Kate, I’m telling you 
Charles is afraid of you more 
than you are of him. He 
thought you’d be that edu- 
cated you'd wear specs, and 
stand quite stiff talking poetry 
all the time, and I had to tell 
him every dinky bit in these 
letters were written by me.” 

‘“‘Then that’s worse!” cried 
the servant, more distressed 
than ever. “For he'll think I 
canna write myself, and I can 
write like fury if you only give 
me a decent pen, and don’t 
bother me.” 

“No fears!” said Bud; “I 
made that allright. I said you 
were too busy housekeeping, 
and I guess it’s more a house- 
keeper than a school-ma’rm 
Charles needs. Anyhow, he’s 
so much in love with you, he’d 
marry you if you were a deaf 
mute. He’s plumb head over 
heels, and it’s up to you, as a 
sensible girl, not to conceal that 
you like him some yourself.” 

“T’ll not know what to say 
to him,” said Kate, “and he 
always was so clever: half 
= time I couldna’ understand 

m.” 
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“Well, he’ll know what to 
say to you, I guess, if all the 
signs are right. Charles is 
not so shy as all that,—love- 
making is where he lives; and 
he made goo-goo eyes at my- 
self without an introduction. 
You’d fancy, to hear you, he 
was a school inspector, and 
he’s only just an or’nary lover 
thinking of the happy days 
you used to have in Colonsay. 
If I was you I’d not let on 
I was anything but what I 
really was; I’d be natural— 
yes, that’s what I'd be, for 
being natural’s the deadliest 
thing under the canopy to 
make men love you. Don’t 
pretend, but just be the same 
Kate MacNeill to him you are 
to me. Just you listen to 
him, and now and then look 
at him, and don’t think of a 
darned thing —I mean, don’t 
think of a blessed thing but 
how nice he is, and he'll be 
so pleased and so content 
he'll not even ask you to 


spell cat.” 

“Content!” cried Kate, with 
conviction. “Not him! Fine 
I ken him! He’ll want to kiss 


me, as sure as God’s in heaven, 
—beg your pardon.” 

“T expect that’s not a thing 
you should say to me,” said 
Bud, blushing deeply. 

“ But I begged your pardon,” 
said the maid. 

“T don’t mean that about 
God in heaven, that’s right— 
so He is; what I meant was 
about the kissing. I'm old 
enough for love, but I’m not 
old enough for you to be talk- 
ing to me about kissing. I 
guess Auntie Ailie wouldn’t 
like to have you talk to me 
about a thing like that, and 
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Auntie Bell, she’d be furious, 
—it’s too advanced.” 

“What time am I to see 
him?” asked Kate. 

“In the morning. If you 
go out to the garden just after 
breakfast, and whistle, he’ll 
look over the wall.” 

“The morning!” cried the 
maid aghast. “I couldn’t 
face him in the morning. Who 
ever heard of such a thing? 
Now you have gone away and 
spoiled everything. I could 
hardly have all my wits about 
me even if it was only gloam- 
in g.” 

Bud sighed comically. ‘Oh, 
you don’t understand, Kate,” 
said she. ‘He wanted it to be 
the evening, too, but I said 
you weren’t a miserable pair of 
owls, and the best time for 
anything is the morning. 
Uncle Dan says the first half 
hour in the morning is worth 
three hours at any other time 
of the day, for when you’ve 
said your prayers, and had a 
good bath, and a clean shave, 
and your boots new on —no 
slippers nor slithery dressing- 
gowns, the peace of God, and 
—and—and the assurance of 
strength and righteousness de- 
scends upon you so that you 
—you—you can tackle wild- 
cats. I feel so brash and fit 
myself in the morning I could 
skip the hills like a goat. It’s 
simply got to be the morning, 
Kate MacNeill. That’s when 
you look your very best, if 
you care to take a little trouble, 
and don’t simply just slouch 
through, and I’m set on having 
you see him first time over the 
garden wall. That’s the only 
way to fix the thing up 
romantic, seeing we haven’t 
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any balcony. You'll go out 
and stand against the blossom 
of the cherry-tree, and hold a 
basket of flowers and parsley, 
and when he peeks over and 
sees you standing in the 
picture, I tell you he'll be 
tickled to death. That’s the 
way Shakespeare ’d fix it, and 
he knew.” 

“IT don’t think much of 
Shakespeare,” said Kate, 
“Fancy yon Igoa!” 

“Tago, you mean ; well, what 
about him?” 

“The wickedness of him; 
such a lot of lies!” 

“Pooh!” said Bud. “He 
was only for the effect. Of 
course there never really was 
such a wicked man as that 
Iago,—there couldn’t be; but 
Shakespeare made him just 
so’s you'd like the nice folk 
all the more by thinking what 
they might have been if God 
had let ’em.” 

That night Kate was abed 
by eight. Vainly the town 
cried for her—the cheerful 
passage of feet on the pave- 
ment, a tinkler piper at the 
Cross, and she knew how bright 
was the street, with the late- 
lit windows of the shops, and 
how intoxicating was the 
atmosphere of Saturday in the 
dark; but having said her 
Lord’s Prayer in Gaelic, and 
“Now I lay me down to 
sleep” in English, she covered 
her head with the blankets and 
thought of the coming day with 
joy and apprehension, until she 
fell asleep. 

In the morning Miss Bell 
had no sooner gone up to the 
making of beds, that was her 
Sabbath care to save the 
servant-maid from sin, and 
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Ailie to her weekly reading 
with the invalid Duncan Gill, 
than Bud flew into the kitchen 
to make Kate ready for her 
tryst. Never in this world 
were breakfast dishes sooner 
cleaned and dried than by that 
eager pair: no sooner were 
they done than Kate had her 
chest-lid up, and had dived, 
head foremost, among her 
Sunday finery. 

“What's that?” asked Bud. 
“You're not going to put on 
glad rags, are you?” For out 
there came a blue gown, fondled 
tenderly. 

“Of course I am,” said Kate. 
“It’s either that or my print 
for it, and a print wrapper 
would not be the thing at all 
to meet—meet the Captain in; 
he'll be expecting me to be 
truly refined.” 

“I think he’d like the 
wrapper better,” said Bud 
gravely. ‘The blue gown’s 
very nice—but it’s not Kate, 
somehow: do you know, I 
think it’s Auntie Ailie about 
the waist, and the banker’s 
cook in the lacey bits, and it 
don’t make you refined a bit. 
It’s not what you put on that 
makes you refined, it’s things 
you can’t take off. You have 
no idea how sweet you look in 
that print, Kate, with your 
cap and apron. You look 
better in them than if you 
wore the latest yell of fashion. 
I’d want to marry you myself 
if I was a captain, and saw 
you dressed like that; but if 
you had on your Sunday gown 
T’'d—TId go home and ask 
advice from mother.” 

Kate put past the blue 
gown, not very willingly, but 
she had learned by now that 
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in some things Bud had better 
judgment than herself. She 
washed and dried her face till 
it shone like a polished apple, 
put on Bud’s choice of a cap 
and streamered apron, and was 
about to take a generous dash 
of Florida Water when she 
found her hand restrained. 

“Td have no scent,” said 
Bud. “I like scent myself, 
some, and I just dote on our 
Florida Water, but Auntie 
Ailie says the scent of clean 
water, sun, and air, is the 
sweetest a body can have 
about one, and any other 
kind’s as rude as Keating’s 
Powder.” 

“ He'll be expecting the 
Florida Water,” said Kate, 
“seeing it was himself that 
sent it.” 

“Tt don’t amount to a hill 
of beans,” said Bud; ‘‘you can 
wear our brooch, and that’ll 
please him.” 

Kate went with a palpitat- 
ing heart through the scullery, 
out into the garden, with a 
basket in her hand, a pleasing 
and expansive figure. Bud 
would have liked to watch her, 
but a sense of delicacy pre- 
vented, and she stood at the 
kitchen window looking resol- 
utely into the street. On his 
way down the stairs Mr Dyce 
was humming the Hundredth 
Psalm ; outside the shops were 
shuttered, and the harmony 
of the morning hymn came 
from the baker’s open win- 
dows. A few folk passed in 


their Sunday clothes, at a de- 
liberate pace, to differentiate 
it from the secular hurry of 
other days. Soon the church 
bell would ring for the Sabbath 
school, and Bud must be ready. 
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Remembering it, a sense of 
some impiety took possession 
of her—worldly trysts in back 
gardens on the Sabbath were 
not what Aunt Bell would 
much approve of. Had they 
met yet? How did Charles 
look? What did Kate say? 

“Mercy on me!” cried the 
maid, bursting in through the 
scullery. ‘Did you say I was 
to whistle?” 

‘Of course,” said Bud, and 
then looked horrified. ‘Oh, 
Kate,” said she in a whisper, 
“T quite forgot it was the 
Lord’s Day; of course you 
can’t go whistling on Sunday.” 

“That's what I was just 
thinking to myself,” said the 
maid, not very heartily. ‘But 
I thought I would ask you. 
Of course it would be awful 
wicked —forbye Miss Dyce 
would be sure to hear me, 
and she’s that particular.” 

“No, you can’t whistle—you 
daren’t,” said Bud. “It ’d be 
dreff'le wicked. But how ’d it 
do to throw a stone? Not a 
rock, you know, but a nice 
little quiet wee stone? You 
might like as not be throwing 
it at Rodger’s cats, and that 
would be a work of necessity 
and mercy, for these cruel cats 
are just death on birds.” 
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“But there’s not a single 
cat there,” explained the maid. 

“Never mind,” said Bud. 
“You can heave the pebble 
over the wall so that it'll be 
a warning to them not to 
come poaching in our garden; 
there’s sure to be some on the 
other side just about to get 
on the wall;” and Kate re- 
tired again. 

There was a pause, and 
then a sound of laughter. 
For ten minutes Bud waited 
in an agony of curiosity, that 
was at last too much for her, 
and she ventured to look out 
at the scullery window—to see 
Charles chasing his adored one 
down the walk, between the 
bleaching-green and the goose- 
berries. Kate was making for 
the sanctuary of her kitchen, 
her face aflame, and all her 
streamers flying, but was 
caught before she entered. 

“T told you!” said she, as 
she came in panting. ‘We 
hadn’t said twenty words 
when he wanted to kiss me.” 

“Why! was that why you 
ran?” asked Bud, astonished. 

“ Ye—yes,” said the maid. 

“Seems to me it’s not very 
encouraging to Charles, then.” 

“Yes, but I wasn’t running 
all my might,” said Kate. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ta-ran-ta-ra! Ta-ran-ta-ra! 

The world is coming for 
Lennox Dyce, the greedy world, 
youth’s first and worst be- 
guiler, that promises so much, 
but at the best has only 
bubbles to give which borrow 
@ moment the splendour of the 
sun, then burst in the hands 


that grasp them; the world 
that will have only our bravest 
and most clever bairns, and 
takes them all from us one 
by one. I have seen them 
go—scores of them, boys and 
girls, their foreheads high, and 
the sun on their faces, and 
never one came back. Now 
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and then returned to the burgh 
in the course of years a man 
or woman who bore a well- 
known name, and could recall 
old stories, but they were not 
the same, and even if they 
were not disillusioned, there 
was that in their prosperity 
which ill made up for the 
bright young spirits quelled. 
Ta-ran-ta-ra! Ta-ran-ta-ra ! 
Yes, the world is coming, 
sure enough—on black and 
yellow wheels, with a guard 
red-coated who bugles through 
the glen. It is coming behind 
black horses, with thundering 
hooves and foam-filecked har- 
ness, between bare hills, by 
gurgling burns and _lime- 
washed shepherd dwellings, or 
in the shadow of the woods 
that simply stand where they 
are placed by God and wait. 
It comes in a fur-collared coat 
—though it is autumn weather 
—and in a tall silk hat, and 
looks amused at the harmless 
country it has come to render 
discontent. 
Ta-ran-ta-ra! Ta-ran-ta-ra! 
Go back, world! go back, 
and leave the little lass among 
her dreams, with hearts that 
love and cherish. Go back, 
with your false flowers and 
your gems of paste. Go back, 
world, that for every ecstasy 
exacts a pang! 





There were three passengers 
on the coach—the man with 
the fur collar who sat on the 
box beside the driver, and the 
Misses Duff behind. I am 
sorry now that once I thought 
to make you smile at the 
pigeon hens, for to-day I’m 
in more Christian humour and 
my heart warms to them, see- 
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ing them come safely home 
from their flight afar from 
their doo-cot, since they it was 
who taught me first to make 
these symbols on the paper, 
and at their worst they were 
but a little stupid, like the 
most of us at times, and always 
with the best intent. They 
had been to Edinburgh; they 
had been gone two weeks— 
their first adventure in a dozen 
years. Miss Jean was happy, 
bringing back with her a new 
crochet pattern, a book of 
Views, a tooth gold-filled (she 
was so proud and spoke of it 
so often that it is not rude to 
mention it), and a glow of art 
she had got from an afternoon 
tea in a picture-gallery full of 
works in oil. Amelia’s spoils 
were a phrase that lasted her 
for years. It was that Edin- 
burgh was “ redolent of Robert 
Louis,” the boast that she had 
heard the great MacCaskill 
preach, and got a lesson in the 
searing of harmless woods with 
heated pokers. Such are the 
rewards of travel: I have come 
home myself with as little for 
my time and money. 

But between them they had 
brought back something else 
—something to whisper about 
lest the man in front should 
hear, and two or three times 
to look at as it lay in an 
innocent roll beside the purse 
in Miss Amelia’s reticule. It 
might have been a serpent in 
its coils, so timidly they glanced 
in at it, and snapped the bag 
shut with a kind of shudder. 

“At least it’s not a very 
large one,” whispered Miss 
Jean, with the old excuse of 
the unhappy lass who did the 
deadly sin. 
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“No,” said her sister, ‘it 
may, indeed, be called quite— 
quite diminutive. The other 
he showed us was so horribly 
large and—and vulgar, the 
very look of it made me almost 
faint. But, oh! I wish we 
could have dispensed with the 
horrid necessity. After twe— 
after so many years it looks 
like a confession of weakness. 
I hope there will be no un- 
pleasant talk about it.” 

“But you may be sure there 
will, Amelia Duff,” said her 
sister. ‘They'll cast up Bar- 
bara Mushet to us; she will 
always be the perfect teach- 
er ” 





“The paragon of all the 
virtues,” 

“And it is such a gossiping 
place.” 

“Indeed it is,” said Miss 
Amelia. “It is always redol- 
ent of—of scandal.” 

“IT wish you had never 
thought of it,” said Miss Jean, 
with a sigh and a vicious little 
shake of the reticule. “I am 
not blaming you, remember, 
"Melia; if we are doing wrong 
the blame of it is equally be- 
tween us, except perhaps a 
little more for me, for I did 
think the big one was better 
value for the money. And yet 
it made me grue, it looked so 
—so dastardly.” 

“Jean,” said her sister 
solemnly, “if you had taken 
the big one, I would have 
marched out of the shop af- 
fronted. If it made you grue, 
it made me shudder. Even 
with the small one, did you 
notice how the man looked at 
us? I thought he felt ashamed 
to be selling such a thing: 
perhaps he has a family. He 
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said they were not very often 
asked for. I assure you I felt 
very small, the way he said it,” 

Once more they bent their 
douce brown hats together 
over the reticule and looked 
timidly in on the object of 
their shames and fears. ‘Well, 
there it is, and it can’t be 
helped,” said Miss Jean at last, 
despairingly. ‘Let us hope 
and trust there will not be too 
frequent need for it, for, I assure 
you, I have neither the 
strength nor inclination.” She 
snapped the bag shut again, 
and, glancing up, saw the man 
with the fur collar looking 
over his shoulder at them. 

‘‘Strikes me, ladies,” he said, 
“the stage coach, as an easy 
mark for the highwaymen who 
used to permeate these parts, 
must have been a pretty merry 
proposition ; they’d be apt to 
stub their toes on it if they 
came sauntering up behind. 
John here”—with an inclina- 
tion of his head towards the 
driver—‘“tells me he’s on 
schedule time, and I allow he’s 
making plenty fuss clicking 
his palate, but I feel I want to 
get out and heave rocks at his 
cattle, so’s they’d get a better 
gait on ’em.” 

Miss Jean was incapable of 
utterance; she was still too 
much afraid of a stranger who, 
though gallantly helping them 
to the top of the coach at 
Maryfield, could casually ad- 
dress herself and Miss Amelia 
as “dears,” thrust cigars on 
the guard and driver, and call 
them John and George at the 
very first encounter. 

““We—we think this is fairly 
fast,” Miss Amelia ventured, 
surprised at her own temerity. 
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“It’s nineteen miles in two 
hours, and if it’s not so fast 
as a railway train it lets you 
enjoy the scenery. It is very 
much admired, our scenery, it’s 
so—it’s so characteristic.” 

“Sure!” said the stranger, 
“it’s pretty tidy scenery as 
scenery goes, and scenery’s 
where I live most the time. 
But I’d have thought that 
John here ’d have all this part 
of Caledonia stern and wild so 
much by heart he’d want to 
rush it; but most the time his 
horses go so slow they step on 
their own feet at every stride.” 

“Possibly the coach is a 
novelty to you,” suggested 
Miss Amelia, made wondrous 
brave by two weeks’ wild ad- 
venturing in Edinburgh. “ I— 
I take you for an American.” 

“So did my wife, and she 
knew, for she belonged out 
mother’s place,” said the 
stranger, laughing. ‘“ You've 
guessed right, first time. No, 
the coach is no novelty to me ; 
I’ve been up against a few in 
various places. If I’m short of 
patience and want more go 
just at present, it’s because 
I’m full of a good joke on an 
old friend I’m going to meet at 
the end of these obsequies.” 

“ Obsequies?” repeated Miss 
Amelia, with surprise, and he 
laughed again. 

“ At the end of the trip,” he 
explained. “This particular 
friend is not expecting me, be- 
cause I hadn’t a post -card, 
hate a letter, and don’t seem 
to have been within hail of a 
telegraph office since I left 
Edinburgh this morning.” 

“We have just come from 
Edinburgh ourselves,” Miss 
Jean chimed in. 
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“So!” said the stranger, 
throwing his arm over the 
back of his seat to enter more 
comfortably into the conversa- 
tion. “It’s picturesque. Pretty 
peaceful, too. And it’s no way 
shy of the Thespian muse. I 
didn’t know more than Cooper’s 
cow about Edinburgh when I 
got there last Sunday fort- 
night, but I’ve gone perusing 
around a bit since; and say, 
my! she’s fine and old! I 
wasn’t half a day in the city 
when I found out that when it 
came to the real legit. Queen 
Mary was the king-pin of the 
outfit in Edinburgh. Before I 
came to this country I couldn’t 
just place Mary; sometimes 
she was Bloody, and sometimes 
she was Bonnie, but I suppose 
I must have mixed her up with 
some no-account English queen 
of the same name,” 

“Edinburgh,” said Miss 
Amelia, “is redolent of Mary 
Queen of Scots—and Robert 
Louis.” 

“Tt justis!” hesaid. “There's 
a little bedroom she had in the 
Castle yonder, no bigger than 
a Chicago bath-room. Why, 
there’s hardly room for a 
nightmare in it—a nightmare 
’d kick the transom out. There 
doesn’t seem to be a single dra- 
matic line in the whole play 
that Mary didn’t have to her- 
self. She was the entire cast, 
and the limelight was on her for 
the abduction scene, the child- 
widow scene, the murder, the 
battle, and the last tag at 

Fotheringay. Three husbands 
and a lot of flirtations that 
didn’t come to anything ; her 
portrait everywhere, and the 
newspapers tracking her up 
like old Sleuth from that day 
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to this! I guess Queen Lizzie 
put her feet in it when she 
killed Mary,—for Mary’s the 
star-line in history, and Lizzie’s 
mainly celebrated for spoiling 
a good Prince Albert coat on 
Walter Raleigh.” 

He spoke so fast, he used 
such curious words and idioms 
which the Misses Duff had 
never heard before or read in 
books, that they were sure 
again he was a_ dreadful 
person. With a sudden 
thought of warnings to “Be- 
ware of Pickpockets” she had 
seen in KEdinburgh, Miss 
Amelia clutched so hard at 
the chain of the reticule which 
held their purse as well as 
their mystery that it broke, 
and the bag fell over the side 
of the coach and, bursting 
open, scattered its contents 
on the road unobserved by the 
guard, whose bugle at the 
moment was loudly fiourish- 
ing for the special delectation 
of a girl at work in a neigh- 
bouring corn-field. 

‘Hold hard, John,” said the 
American, and before the coach 
had quite stopped he was down 
on the highway recovering the 
little teachers’ property. 

The serpent had unwound its 
coils; it lay revealed in all 
its hideousness—a _ teacher’s 
tawse ! 

At such a sad exposure its 
owners could have wept. They 
had never dreamt a tawse 
could look so vulgar and for- 
bidding as it looked when thus 
exposed to the eye of man on 
the King’s highway. 

“Oh, thank you so much,” 
said Miss Jean. “It is so 
kind of you.” 

“‘Exceedingly kind, court- 


eous beyond measure,—we are 
more than obliged to you,” 
cooed Miss Amelia, with a 
face like a sunset as she rolled 
the leather up with nervous 
fingers. 

“Got children, ma’am,” 
asked the American seriously, 
as the coach proceeded on its 
way. 

Miss Amelia Duff made the 
best joke of her life without 
meaning it. “Twenty-seven,” 
said she, with an air of great 
gratitude, and the stranger 
smiled. 

“School-ma’rm. Now that’s 
good, that is; it puts me in 
mind of home, for I appreci- 
ate school-ma’rms so heartily 
that about as soon as I got 
out of the school myself I 
married one. I’ve never done 
hugging myself about it ever 
since, but I’m sorry for the 
mites she could have been 
giving a good time to as well 
as their education if it hadn’t 
been that she’s so much mixed 
up with me. What made me 
ask about children was that 
—that medieval animator. I 
haven’t seen one for years and 
years, not since old Deacon 
Springfield found me astray in 
his orchard one night and 
hiking for a short cut out. I 
thought they’d been abolished 
by the Treaty of Berlin.” 

Miss Amelia thrust it hur- 
riedly into the reticule. ‘ We 
have never used one all our 
life,” said she, “but now we 
fear we have to, and, as you 
see, it’s quite thin—it’s quite 
a little one.” 

“So it is,” said the stranger 
solemnly. “It’s thin, — it’s 
translucent, you might say; 
but I guess the kiddies are 
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pretty little too, and won’t be 
able to make any allowance for 
the fact that you could have 
had a larger size if you wanted. 
It may be light on the fingers 
and mighty heavy on the feel- 
ings.” 

“That's what you said,” 
whispered Miss Amelia to her 
sister. 

“As moral suasion, belting 
don’t cut ice,” went on the 
American. “It’s generally 
only a safety-valve for a 
wrothy grown-up person with 
a temper and a child that 
can’t hit back.” 

“That's what you said,” 
whispered Miss Jean to Miss 
Amelia, and never did two 
people look more miserably 
guilty. 

“What beats me,” said the 
stranger, ‘is that you should 
have got along without it so 
far, and think it necessary 
now.” 

“‘ Perhaps—perhaps we won’t 
use it,” said Miss Jean. 

“Except as—as a sort of 
symbol,” added her sister. 
“We would never have dreamt 
of it if children nowadays 
were not so different from 
what they used to be.” 

“T guess folk’s been saying 
that quite a while,” said the 
American. “Children never 
were like what they used to 
be. I reckons old Mother 
Nature spits on her hands and 
makes a fresh start with each 
baby, and never turns out two 
alike. That’s why it’s fun to 
sit and watch ‘em bloom. 
Pretty delicate blooms, too! 
Don’t bear much pawing ; just 
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give them a bit of shelter when 
the weather’s cold, a prop to 
lean against if they’re leggy 
and the wind’s high, and see 
that the fertiliser is the proper 
brand. Whether they’re going 
to turn out like the picture on 
the packet depends on the 
honesty of the seedsman.” 
“Qh, you don’t understand 
how rebellious they can be!” 
cried Miss Amelia with feeling. 
“And they haven’t the old 
deference to their elders that 
they used to have,—they’re 
growing bold and independent.” 
“Depends on the elders, I 
suppose. Over here I think 
you folks think children come 
into the world just to please 
grown-ups and do what they’re 
told without any thinking. In 
America it’s looked at the other 
way about: the children are 
considerably less important 
than their elders, and the 
notion don’t do any harm to 
either, far as I can see. 
As for your rebels, ma’am, I'd 
cherish ’em: rebellion’s like a 
rash, it’s better out than in.” 
Ta-ran-ta-ra! The bugle 
broke upon their conversation ; 
the coach emerged from the 
wood and dashed down hill, 
and, wheeling through the 
arches, drew up at the inn. 
The American helped the 
ladies to alight, took off his 
hat, bade them good-day, and 
turned to speak to his friend 
the driver, when a hand was 
placed on his sleeve, and a 
child with a dog at her feet 
looked up in his face. 
“Jim! Why, Jim Moly- 
neux!” cried Bud. 


(To be continued.) 
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KASHI. 


ON any country road in the 
North - West you will meet 
Hindus carrying on their 
shoulder the bangi, a bamboo 
pole balanced by two loads, 
often baskets of equal weight, 
hanging down to the waist. 
When the baskets hold a sea- 
green bottle, bulb-shaped, with 
@ neck and stopper, and packed 
round with straw, you may 
know the carrier is a pilgrim, 
and that he is going to or from 
the Ganges or Jumna, to 


Brinda Ban, perhaps, or Hard- 
war, or Muttra, or Benares, 
according to his faith, means, 
or devotion. His immediate 
concern is to collect holy water 
to take home and pour on 
Shiv’s head, the Shiv who re- 


sides in his own village, or 
perhaps the Shiv of some more 
efficacious shrine, or it may be 
to pour on Krishna or Ganesh. 
Who is the recipient of the 
libation depends on the man’s 
sect and the advice of his guru, 
—the main thing is the contact 
of the holy water with some 
god. Only, the more simple 
and unworldly the pilgrim, the 
more likely he is to admit that 
there are degrees of sanctity in 
the water, that a draught from 
Benares has more virtue than 
a draught from Mirzapur, and 
that whoever pours the libation 
must go to the river himself to 
draw it, and on foot, otherwise 
he will not acquire full merit. 
It is the fat and rational babu, 
always ready to parade his 
orthodoxy, who contends that 
all Ganges water is the same, 





since it proceeds from the same 
source, whether you take it 
from Hardwar or the Hooghly, 
and that a bathe from any of 
the ghats by the Calcutta 
strand is as efficacious as a 
bathe from the Manikarnika 
Ghat at Benares. Yet even 
this rationalist, when he comes 
to die, will look towards 
Benares; for there is no cor- 
ner of India quite outside its 
spiritual radius, nor any Hindu 
so evolved as to be entirely 
detached from its influence, 
Whoever takes the road there, 
though it be from the most 
remote village, will find others 
on the same quest. Like 
Lhasa and Mecca, Benares is 
the capital of a creed, and she 
emits rays that cast a spell on 
the faithful in every corner of 
Hindustan. 

But nowadays most of the 
pilgrims go by train. When I 
took my ticket at Hourah, the 
great railway terminus in Cal- 
cutta, I had not long to wait 
before I found myself drawn 
into the current that is always 
flowing towards K4shi. A sick 
man on a litter was being 
hurried through the crowd 
with a great deal of bustle 
and circumstance. I saw him 
carried into a reserved first- 
class carriage and laid inertly 
on the seat. A crowd of ex- 
cited relatives, servants, and 
parasites hurried in after him 
and began to press round him, 
fan him, peer into his face, 
and mark every pulse - beat, 
as natives do, apparently more 
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anxious to show their concern 
than to give the invalid any 
chance of living. I learnt from 
a babu on the platform that 
the man was one Chandra 
Narayan, a notoriously evil- 
liver, and a consumer of cow’s 
flesh, who hoped to reach 
Benares in the morning, and 
by this simple penance wash 
out all his sins. “But you 
will see,” the babu added, “ he 
will never see Kashi.” 

It was true. Chandra Nara- 
yan died at Moghal Serai the 
next morning, as his carriage 
was being shunted on to the 
branch-line, almost in sight of 
salvation. A dramatic vindi- 
cation of the godliness of 
Siva’s city, and one to be 
quoted with effect by the 
orthodox. 

The news gathered a small 
crowd outside the carriage. 
“I told you he would not 
live,” my babu friend re- 
marked with justifiable tri- 
umph. Indeed no Hindu could 
have expected it. I remem- 
bered a conversation I had 
had with an Uriza Brahmin. 

“Do you believe,” I asked 
him, “that a Hindu has only 
to die in Benares to reach 
heaven?” 

“Certainly,” he said,—“ not 
only a Hindu, but any man.” 

“ And how can you reconcile 
it with the justice of the All- 
Powerful, that any scoundrel, 
whatever his misdeeds, may 
attain Paradise like this? 


Would you have a man’s salv- 
ation depend on a railway 
time-table or the punctuality 
of a train?” 

“No wicked man ever does 
die 


at Benares,” was his 
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answer. “Men go there to 
die, but they are prevented. 
Something always calls them 
away, and they die elsewhere.” 
And he supported his the- 
ology by the fantastic story 
of an Uriza zemindar who had 
started on the journey twice, 
at the point of death, and been 
restored to health. In spite 
of his resolution to die at 
Kashi, he had come home only 
to fall from the roof of his 
own house and break his neck. 
As the train rolls over the 
great Dufferin Bridge every 
one’s head is thrust out of the 
windows, and there is a huge 
coil of serpentine colour the 
length of all the carriages, the 
rainbow blending of the tur- 
bans of the faithful. The 
glittering crescent of shrines 
and palaces on the river brink 
holds all eyes. Two only, in 
the carriage of the prodigal, 
are dull. And this is just. 
The train stops at a station 
on the left bank of the river. 
This is Kashi, “the Splendid,” 
of the Hindus. SBenares, in 
our tongue, is a corruption 
of the Sanscrit “Karanasi,” a 
name that has been held holy 
for some thousands of years. 
Flocks of pilgrims alight at 
Kashi. The official and the 
globe-trotter leave the train 
at Benares cantonment, only 
two miles distant, though in- 
finitely removed in all material 
respects as well as in every 
spiritual attribute. At Kashi 
men are living in dirty, narrow, 
complicated alleys, as intri- 
cately involved as their own 
faith. Day and night they are 
seeking dark and malodorous 
shrines, consecrated to a super- 
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stition whose obscenities they 
only half understand. While 
at Benares, in spacious clean 
houses, detached from one 
another by walled compounds, 
live that other half of the 
Aryan stock whose practical 
evolution is symbolised by the 
club, the spectator, the bicycle, 
the galvanised iron bath, and 
the Bible. 

As the pilgrims surge out of 
the train at Kashi, dazed at 
the strangeness of it all, and 
encumbered with their brass 
vessels and wrappings, and 
maybe the basket in which 
the particular vessel destined 
for the holy water resides, 
they fall a helpless prey to 
the Pandas, the most merci- 
less type of religious rogue in 
India,— men who call them- 
selves Gunga Putra, sons of 
the Ganges, and take care that 
the poorest do not leave Kashi 
before they have paid their 
last mite to the guardians of 
the parent stream. 

Rajahs and zemindars and 
men of property are clay in 
their hands, for the Pandas 
carry books in which the 
obligations of any family of 
substance are immemorially 
inscribed. If the Rajah of 
Brahmagiri has written that 
Manu Lall Khar Khankor was 
his religious guide on a certain 
pilgrimage, then the family 
and descendants of Manu Lall 
have a claim on the family 
and descendants of Brahma- 
giri, so that when any kinsman 
of Brahmagiri visits Kashi he 
is beset by a score of these 
clamorous rogues, each one 
urging @ more intimate claim 
than the other. Their testi- 
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monials, copied, forged, sold, 
and handed on, spread a net- 
work of spurious obligation 
from Hardwar to Adam’s 
Bridge, into which every pil- 
grim must fall. So when 
Ramadasu, the adopted son 
of Brahmagiri’s second wife's 
cousin, steps out of the Bom- 
bay-Delhi express at Muttra 
Junction on a dark night, it 
is vain for him to hope to find 
a@ roof anywhere unobserved. 
He may try to slink away in 
the shadow of the great 
girders of the station bridge, 
but he will not have taken 
many steps before his identity 
is discovered—perhaps through 
his own birkendass, if he is 
foolish enough to travel with 
one, or more likely the touts 
of the Pandas will have ex- 
amined his luggage. Then 
some fat oily priest, who has 
not even the good manners to 
spit the betel out of his mouth, 
will slouch out of the dark- 
ness, touch Ramadasu on the 
arm and guide him to the 
nearest lamp-post, where he 
will open his greasy book and 
point to the signature of the 
man’s own father. Another 
will come with the autograph 
of Brahmagiri himself, and the 
selection will be complicated 
by the threefold consideration 
of the relationship of the sig- 
natory to Ramadasu, to the 
head of the family, as well as 
the nearness of kin of the 
present holder to the original 
recipient of the testimonial. 
Soon a group of these vultures 
will be gathered in the little 
circle of light—shock-headed, 
coarse - featured, rapacious, 
whose plump, unwholesome- 
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looking legs the cavalry sub- 
altern returning from his out- 
station polo-match will survey 
contemptuously, yet sparing a 
little of the sympathy of his 
kind for the man cornered and 
dunned. For how should it 
enter his head that these are 
the priests of the country bid- 
ding for the guidance of a 
soul to Paradise? 

In the case of the poor, one 
Panda is allotted to many. 
When the pilgrims alight from 
the train they are marshalled 
and herded. The Panda pre- 
cedes; the pilgrims follow in 
Indian file. Often the duffle- 
clad group includes four gener- 
ations. The wrinkled grandam 
will totter along, tenacious of 
the one essential aim, and the 
suckling babe will be carried 
somehow with the bundle of 
bedding, cooking- pots, and 
household goods with which 
these simple folk are encum- 
bered from the hour they leave 
their homes. For some of 
the poorest dare not commit 
anything to the keeping of 
strangers. And no doubt this 
distrust, which makes them 
thread the streets with their 
luggage balanced on their head 
or slung across their shoulders, 
is well founded. 

The poor will go to the 
Dharmsala, some great cloist- 
ered caravanserai where a 
hundred or more pilgrims are 
housed in obscure dimly-lighted 
cells that reek of lamp-oil and 
open into a courtyard which 
they share with the squirrels 
and monkeys. The well-to-do, 
or any who by pious thrift 
have put by a few rupees for 
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be lodged and fed in the house 
of a Panda, the least disin- 
terested of hosts. But no 
orthodox Hindu will rest or 
take food until he has attained 
the great purification in the 
bosom of Gunga. To-morrow, 
or the day after, he may start 
on the Panch Kosi pilgrimage, 
the six days’ circuit of the 
holy city. But his first steps 
are to the ghat, down the 
worn flagstones of the great 
stairways, past countless little 
kiosks, image - houses, and 
spreading sunshades, the hered- 
itary property of priests, to 
the bamboo platform where 
the pious stand waist-deep in 
the holy stream, or squat like 
rows of gulls by the river's 
brink, a vast multitude in 
prayer, in whose perpetual 
drone the pilgrim’s voice is 
merged. 

Emerged, he must receive the 
caste mark on his forehead and 
bow the head as the Brahmin 
pronounces over him the man- 
tra. Then flowers and fruit 
must be bought for the shrines 
—yellow marigolds and sweet- 
scented white beli—and rice to 
throw into the bowls of mendi- 
cants: add a vessel of Ganges 
water, and his spiritual armour 
is complete. Thus he is led, 
looking bewildered or ecstatic, 
to Gyan Kup, the well where 
Siva lurks, and drinks a palm- 
ful of the stagnant water ladled 
by the priest; and on to the 
shrine of Vishéshwar, most po- 
tent of all, where all day long 
an awed crowd throngs rouad 
the lingam, scattering flowers 
and rice and libations of Ganges 
water on the head of Shiv, 
many of them, the most prodi- 
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gal perhaps, returning with a 
garland hung round their necks 
by the priest as a token that 
their offering is blessed. Then 
to Charan Paduka, Vishnu’s 
feet, the very spot where the 
god alighted on earth, or to 
his sacred well, Chakra Push- 
karina, sprung from the god’s 
sweat. Then Bhaironath, over- 
shadowed by the tamarind and 
guarded by the grotesque dog, 
where the pilgrim is tapped 
with the peacok fan, and made 
vicariously familiar with the 
god, Every alley and street 
is crowded with recesses and 
niches in the wall, some open, 
some grilled and barred, occu- 
pied by the bald-pated ele- 
phant-trunked Ganesh and his 
rat, or Saraswati, or the ter- 
rific Durga, or Sitala, the 


small-pox goddess, or half- 
obscene Phallic things, the 


Argha, or Linga-Joni of Siva, 
and Nandi, his kneeling bull, 
so that one cannot take a step 
without passing before some 
shrine. And through this 
sacred maze pilgrims, bidden 
by some secret flame from their 
remote jungle homes, pass with 
heavy dazed looks, casual, it 
would seem, as to which par- 
ticular shrine or lingam to 
honour with a libation, but 
careful always to throw a 
petal to Sakshi Binayak wit- 
ness-bearing Ganesh, as a seal 
on their pilgrimage. All day 
long they pass by the gate of 
the temple. Many bow and 

ss on; some abase their fore- 
head to the threshold, but faw 
enter. To all, the sinister 
young priest, who sits within 
by the altar, makes an answer- 
ing salutation, as if holding 
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durbar for the god. The 
threshold is rank with trampled 
flowers and holy water. From 
the lingam shop opposite I 
watched some score go by, and 
saw every measure of ecstasy 
and perfunctory worship. 

I have heard Benares de- 
scribed as a morbid city, but 
it did not strike me as such. 
The superstition, the obsceni- 
ties, the insatiate and corrupt 
priesthood—that is to say, the 
mechanism which has made 
popular Brahminism what it 
is—one knew to be there. The 
unexpected thing is, that in 
spite of all this there is still 
something stirring in the sight 
of these hordes of simple folk, 
—husbandmen, mechanics, the 
backbone of the country,— 
drawn there by the only light 
which is perceptible to their 
blurred vision, and feeling 
themselves beatified. No doubt 
they are, if they think so; for 
the Almighty, who, for some 
inscrutable reason, has given 
them over to men to whose 
interest it is to make every- 
thing appear distorted, will 
not punish them for groping 
after these guides as best they 
may. It is this confidence, so 
blind and pathetic, that de- 
tracts from the morbidity of 
the place. Shake off the touts 
and drift in the current alone, 
and you will feel its buoyancy. 
Here one may meet souls who 
look as if they had just stepped 
out of Bethesda, pious folk in 
whose eyes shines the conscious- 
ness of doing good as they con- 
ceive it, of wiping out offences, 
of making good omissions, all 
in a whirl of sanctity and 
strangeness and the realisa- 
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tion of dreams. And here no 
earthly or spiritual evil can 
touch them, for sudden death 
is but a step into Paradise. 
This breathing corpse on the 
litter, bitten by disease out of 
all semblance of humanity, the 
bone even protruding through 
the skin and looking rotten 
and mildewed, is but a worn 
vessel within which the soul 
is fresh, at the prison gates, 
ready toescape. Those charred 
ashes by the ghat are but the 
refuse of the skein, the chrys- 
alis shell from which the spirit 
has leapt to Indra. Every- 
where one sees signs of peace. 

A feeble old Mahratta lady, 
bent and stricken with disease, 
totters to the ght, supported 
by her two sons, a hand held 
tightly by each. As the old 
lady’s strength begins to fail 
her, one of these stalwart 
blades, a fine upstanding man 
of thirty-five or forty, stoops 
and swings the helpless old 
bundle on his shoulders, where 
she rides pick-a-back, grip- 
ping his sides feebly with her 
two bare feet thrust forward 
like antennsx, and clinging to 
his shoulders with a sort of 
inert strength, which one feels 
is nothing more than the ten- 
acity of the spirit, buoyed up 
by a bold confidence in heaven 
and an abundantly justified 
trust in man. There is no 
self-consciousness in the group 
whatever, only a quiet dignity 
and purpose. 

The Mahrattas reached the 
river with their burden just 
as a boat drifted slowly down 
stream past the ghat, and for 
a moment the eyes of the pious 
old hag must have met the 
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broad clear gaze of Mrs P., 
a blonde American lady, who 
quickly tilted her parasol. I 
did not see the Mahratta 
woman closely, but no doubt 
there were ravages of disease 
on her face which repelled the 
fair American. If so, the 
chivalry of her escort was en- 
hanced. The angle of Mrs 
P.’s sunshade measured the 
antipathy of East and West. 
It was continually tilted. It 
was tilted again at the same 
ghat to conceal an offensively 
corpulent Bengali, and it was 
quite needlessly tilted at the 
next, when the guide an- 
nounced that he could not 
take ladies to the Nepalese 
temple on account of the 
indecent carvings. At the 
burning ghat it was tilted 
forty-five degrees. Here two 
corpses lay on their faggot 
biers with their feet in the 
holy water, while a few paces 
behind a Dém was breaking 
in the skull of a third with 
a heavy bamboo pole to let 
the soul escape. Another, 
wrapped in embroidered cloth, 
spangled and tinselled, osten- 
tatious to the last, looked 
pathetically gay, while a 
group of relatives sat against 
a sati stone near by smoking 
a hookah, and waiting for the 
nearest of kin to apply the 
torch, This tawdry ineffec- 
tual remnant, I learnt, had 
been Chandra Narayan. 

At the Manikarnika Ghat 
the nose of Mrs P.’s boat dis- 
turbed a score of the devout. 
Her party landed and ascended 
the steps to the Kund. The 
sunshade now was tilted 


against the sun, and the air 
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of aloofness found expression 
in a carefully lifted skirt and 
hypercritical choice of a path. 
But this fastidiousness was 
matched by a veiled woman 
on the steps, who shrank from 
Mrs P. as if her subtle aroma 
of daintiness, and the shadow 
of her embroidered silk petti- 
coat, Parisian heels, and open- 
work stockings carried pollu- 
tion. Presently she gained 
Vishnu’s tank, a fetid pool 
of miraculous efficacy, and 
here for a moment the Ameri- 
cans and I came into sympa- 
thetic contact. “Will the old 
girl dip?” I heard one of them 
say. “I'll lay you two to one 
she doesn’t.’’ Looking down 
over the rails, I saw a Brahmin 
widow seated on the lower 
step above the pool. The air 
was nipping, the water bitterly 
cold, and the widow was an 
old and weak woman. A 
priest bent over her and 
droned mantras, sprinkled her 
with holy water and beli 
petals, and turned to his 
mantras again. Two irrev- 
erent young urchins sat on 
the steps behind, making 
merry over their grandam’s 
bath. Higher up the stairs 
a sedate attendant waited 
with a cloth in which she 
was to wrap herself as she 
unwound her wet sarhi. It 
was an intense moment. 
Would she dip? The whole 
interest of Brahminism centred 
in that; nothing mattered so 
much in all Kashi. It was 
a supreme test. If that deli- 
cately nurtured old lady enters 
the cold, filthy, stagnant water 
and submerges the crown of 
her head, Vishnu is still a 


potent flame. She rose and 
descended slowly, step by step, 
to her waist, to her armpits, 
She dipped, and vindicated 
her faith. The urchins were 
dragged in after her to un- 
willing ablutions, and we 
turned away, glad in heart 
but ashamed. 

From the balcony of a 
flower-shop one can look down 
straight on the gate of Vishésh- 
war without being observed, 
and note from a few yards the 
expression of every face that 
goes in and out. In the 
narrow compass between the 
lintels one may see the epitome 
of Hindustan, and to any one 
who knows enough of its dark 
worship to divine even vaguely 
the impulses that move the 
people, there is no more illu- 
minating sight in India. In 
the morning the gate is 
thronged. Pilgrims are enter- 
ing four abreast, while others 
are trying to thrust their way 
out, holding their brass vessels 
of Ganges water over their 
heads, lest they should be 
jostled and spill it,—for there 
are other shrines to visit and 
other libations to pour. Itisa 
heterogeneous crowd. A group 
of unveiled Bekhani women 
come along in dark blue and 
green, and colour all the street. 
They are pilgrims from the 
west. There is peace in their 
faces. Beside them, equally 
devout if less picturesque, are 
women of the city. Many of 
them carry infants, whose short 
frocks are often in brilliant 
contrast to the maternal sarhi. 
A bundle of deep red velvet 
glows on a bosom of puce. 
There is no room for dis- 
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harmony.>%An orange babe 
and a magenta mother are not 
amiss. And these naked coal- 
eyed infants in arms are 
strangely unimpressed. Held 
in a fold of the sarhi, they 
sport with their mother’s 
ear-rings, dreamily chew sugar- 
cane, or profanely tap the gate 
and walls of the shrine with a 
lacquer stick. 

As the Bekhani women leave 
the shrine and flood the passage 
again with indigo tints, they 
meet a contrary wave of orange. 
The blue is thrust to the wall, 
and the orange sweeps imper- 
iously through. It is the 
Mahunt of Ajodhya, a heavy, 
square - faced, bull - throated 
man, arch-priest of Siva, who 
rides proudly in his lacquered 
palanquin, wreathed in mari- 
golds, attended by his chelas, 
—Brahmins all, and only less 
proud than himself. A dozen 
precede, and a score or more 
follow, deep -browed, sunken- 
eyed, bald-pated, orange-robed 
ecclesiastics, who need no lic- 
tors, so eminent and palpable 
is their authority. The troop 
passes without an obeisance to 
the shrine. 

The parted crowd meet again 
and surge towards the gate. 
A stout Bilaspuri, with his 
short beard, ear-rings, and pail 
of brass, forges perfunctorily 
through. A_ shock - headed 
Bengali slips in behind and 
gains the courtyard in his 
wake. A dainty Sikh lady, 
her pink veil tilted forward at 
the mouth, is thrust against 
the wall unheeded, while her 
skirted Punjabi sister is held 
up by a crowd of drab-coloured 
pilgrims from Dinapur. Into 
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this packed throng intrudes 
the sacred bull of Siva. I 
watched the privileged beast 
saunter down the passage, 
nosing the ground in front of 
every niche that contained a 
shrine. From Ganesh he stole 
a sour be or two; from 
Sinaichar, the Saturday god, a 
bunch of fallen leaves. As he 
turned the corner the vendor 
of flowers by Anapurna’s 
temple lifted his basket un- 
easily ; but he passed, hesitated 
at the gate of Vishéshwar, and 
elected to enter, thrusting his 
nose and shoulders into the 
mob. Soon after, a sturdy up- 
country vagabond tried to 
arrogate to himself the same 
licence and hustle a path 
through. Cries of dismay and 
protest met him, as vessels 
were upset and holy water 
spilled to the ground, and the 
clamour brought in three 
policemen from the street,— 
turbaned, khaki-clad servants 
of the Raj,—who ejected him 
with more cuffs than cere- 
mony. 

The commotion roused a lean 
mendicant who had been wait- 
ing by the gate for at least an 
hour, as still as a moth on a 
wall. Hunger, or the sight of 
his empty bowl, transformed 
him. He awoke, like an insect, 
from dead passivity into flight, 
and began to skim among the 
crowd as a bee among flowers, 
touching this one on the 
shoulder, the other on the arm, 
and stroking another on the 
nape of the neck, offering his 
empty bowl, always in vain. 
For some reason or other the 
pious would have none of 
him, and he flitted down the 
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alley to Gyan Kup without a 
dole. 

Many who pass through the 
gate have the air of merchants 
and brokers. The Marwari 
seems to have made his bar- 
gain with God. It is a case 
of definite gift and definite 
reward: he has bought so 
much security and paid the 
price. So he strides out briskly, 
without the least awe, for he 
is a busy man and feels that 
this is possibly the least re- 
munerative of his deals dur- 
ing the day. 

But the measure and inten- 
sity of faith are best observed 
in the evening, before the 
second tide of worshippers is 
full, when the pious may make 
the Sashtangam, or prostration 
of the eight members, without 
fear of being trampled under- 
foot. A sad-eyed cowled Brah- 
min widow, who has been 
carried to the gate in a palan- 
quin, floats through ecstatically. 
A Saddhu follows, and presses 
his forehead in the mire. One 
may wait ten minutes before 
one sees another such expres- 
sion of intense faith. The 
martial Sikh merely stoops to 
rub his hand in a puddle of 
votive water and rub it on his 
brow. Others are content to 
throw a flower at Ganesh over 
the door. One feels that if 
one could have stood here fifty 
or a hundred years ago, one 
would have seen less casual 
worship and more prostrations. 
The ritual is intact, but the 
idolaters decadent. They wear 
shoes, and generally defile 
themselves with leather, omit 
the salute to the ten winds of 
the body, let the shadow of 
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pariahs cross their food, herd 
with people of lower caste 
in packed railway carriages, 
carry over the threshold the 
dead who have passed late in 
the orbit of the moon, and let 
rude little boys throw stones 
at Siva’s bull and go to school 
without an offering to Ganesh, 
In morals, perhaps, they are 
no better or worse, but that 
has nothing to do with their 
faith. 

What makes the Hindu so 
complex and inscrutable is that 
there is no custom so bound 
up with his tradition but some 
sect or family will be privi- 
leged to violate it. Practices 
which are abhorrent at one 
time are prescribed at another. 
There are seasons when he is 
bidden to eat flesh, drink in- 
toxicating drinks, and defy 
principles the infringement of 
which, at ordinary times, would 
lose him his caste. In every 
district, too, there are folk who 
have peculiar rites and customs 
contradictory to the general 
ideal. So when all these castes 
and sects are drawn together 
to Benares for common wor- 
ship from the ends of Hindu- 
stan, it is not to be wondered 
at that one comes across many 
drifting atoms which must re- 
main mysterious. My last im- 
pression of Vishéshwar is a 
Punjabi mendicant with a 
turban of pale saffron gauze, 
abundance of fine clothes, a 
saffron scarf swung over his 
shoulders, and wreaths of 
marigold round his neck. He 
strode up jauntily to the gate, 
took from the folds of his dress 
a penny English flute and 
played little snatches of music 
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with the careless finish of a 
master. He asked no alms 
and received none; but once 
an oddity in an orange shift 
gave him a wreath of mari- 
golds, which he added to those 
round his neck,—a simple but 
to me inscrutable action, and 
one of the many hundred 
things I saw by the gate of 
Vishéshwar and did not under- 
stand. Why did he stand 
there and play the flute? It 
and his staff proclaimed the 
man a beggar, but I never 
saw any person less like one 
in my life than this lusty 
Punjabi with his quizzical 
patronising mien, his roguish 
assertiveness, and general air 
of wellbeing. And what tie 
of sympathy, fraternity, duty, 
love, or fear could there be 
between him and the appar- 
ently infirm little body in the 
orange shift whom he followed 
twenty paces up the street ? 
The mob of religious mendi- 
cants perplexes, attracts, and 
repels. The wild-eyed Vairagi, 
smeared all over with ashes 
of cow-dung, and wearing coils 
of rope matted in his coarse 
dyed hair; the Yogi on his bed 
of spikes ; the Sannyasi, naked 
or dressed like a clown; the 
gentle Saddhu in his salmon- 
coloured robe; the Dandi with 
the wand that must not touch 
the ground; the Talingi with 
his staff and gourd and ante- 
lope’s skin,—are at first-sight 
elements of drama, but one 
soon tires of them and their 
harlequin gear, and finds the 
true romance in the simple 
devotee. Yet one in ten thou- 


sand may be the genuine 
anchorite dear to the roman- 
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cist, the man who has weighed 
the fat years with their cares 
and obligations and found them 
lean and light as thistledown 
in the scale against the eman- 
cipation of the spirit. One 
likes to think that if one waits 
long enough a familiar figure 
will pass through the gate 
wearing the rudruksha, and a 
votary make obeisance to the 
lingam, who could find his way 
blindfold from Petty Cury to 
Magdalen Bridge. 

To understand the spirit in 
which the Saddhu is received 
one must readjust all one’s 
ideas of almsgiving. The 
Hindu mendicant is honoured, 
he demands, gratitude is out 
of the question; alms are his 
birthright. When refused, he 
has been known to enter the 
house of the offender and break 
his cooking-vessels. In seasons 
of pilgrimage flocks of San- 
nyasis scour the land like 
locusts. At Benares there 
must be many thousands of 
them. Twice in a day I saw 
the house of the Maharajah 
of D—— invaded. First, in 
the morning, I was sitting in 
the verandah overlooking the 
river when four Saddhus 
entered by the corkscrew 
stairs, passed the Sikh guard 
by the door and the rifle-rack, 
and gained the balcony un- 
challenged. Four staffs were 
planted in four flower - pots, 
each with a little salmon- 
coloured rag attached, Saddhu 
colour, to proclaim that the 
staff was all they possessed in 
the world. They waited pati- 
ently, and were fed. These 
were casual visitors. But in 
the evening of the same day, 
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when I was again a guest in 
the house, the licensed pen- 
sioners came. These were 
twenty Saddhus, who squatted 
in a corner turret set apart 
for their use, and soon raised 
such a clamour of abuse and 
indignant protest that one of 
the Maharajah’s servants was 
sent to ask what was the 
matter. Their grievance was 
that they had been given in- 
ferior, or insufficient, tobacco. 
It was good fortune to be 
admitted into the house of 
such an orthodox Hindu as 
the Maharajah of . 
The building is one of the 
finest on the river front, equally 
beautiful and massive. The 
balcony, where guests are re- 
ceived, is supported by two 
immense corbelled pilasters, 
and projects over the ghat, 
or, as it seems from within, 
over the Ganges. The face 
of the house may be described 
as sixty feet of solid founda- 
tion and breast-work, support- 
ing fifty feet of palace. Add 
the flags descending from the 
base to the stream, and the 
whole pile from the topmost 
parapet to the water measures, 
when Gunga is not in flood, 
a good hundred-and-fifty feet. 
From the balcony one looks 
down on the house of the 
Maharana of X, an ancient 
neglected mansion, but in- 
veterately Hindu. On _ the 
roof is a garden which the 
Maharana’s sacred bull shares 
with the monkey and the pea- 
cock. From the shade of a 
tamarind tree squat Hanuman 
surveys Gunga, the silted sand 
beyond, and the packed city 
spreading out towards the east. 
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A sacred prospect, but to the 
god’s eyes no doubt imperfect. 
For seen like this, in a bird’s- 
eye view from the roof of a 
house overlooking the river 
or from the railway bridge 
as the train rolls into Kashi, 
Benares is as deceptive as the 
ordinary Hindu. Two alien 
things dominate the city, the 
great minarets of Aurungzeb’s 
mosque and the massive girders 
of the Dufferin Bridge. That 
is to say, the two most prom- 
inent features of Benares are 
merely casual and uncharacter- 
istic, as distant from the heart 
of the place as any expression 
of the human mind can be, 
They obtrude incongruously, 


mere surface excrescences, 
while underneath hidden 
world-old influences which 


have outlasted change and re- 
volution course through the 
body like sap in the bough. 
The Hindus were throwing 
marigolds at the feet of Siva 
when our ancestors were 
dressed in woad; they per- 
formed the sacrifice of the 
Hom with precisely the same 
rites hundreds of years before 
Attila swept over Europe. 
Conquest does not impress 
them ; the motor and the loco- 
motive are not half so won- 
derful as Vishnu’s footprints. 
And our modern engines give 
impetus, rather than check, to 
the cause of the priests, for 
every year pilgrims flock to 
Benares in greater numbers. 
The sum of devotion may be 
less, but the devotees are more. 
We span the Ganges for them 
with iron, and the faithful use 
our road to approach their 
gods without sparing any of 
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their awe for the new miracle. 
To the devout we and our rail- 
ways are @ passing accident, 
to be used or ignored as in- 
differently as stepping-stones 
across @ brook. The city is 
too old in spirit to resent 
those iron girders, that stucco 
mission church; they are 
merely another wrinkle on her 
brow. The parable is repeated 
from Rameswaram to Pesha- 
war,—lIndia is too old to resent 
us. Yet who can doubt that 
she will survive us? 

The secret of her permanence 
lies, I think, in her passivity 
and her power to assimilate. 
The faith that will not fight 
cannot yield. Before I left 
Kashi I met a strictly ortho- 
dox Hindu B.A., one of those 
elusive unsatisfactory beings 
who is ready to explain Karma 


Kashi. 
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by heredity, the Mahabharate 
by evolution, and yet stand 
by the laws of Manu and his 
gods. 

“Why, of course,” he said, 
“T believe that any one who 
dies within the Panch Kosi road 
at Benares will attain salva- 
tion, eef he has faith enough 
to believe that by so dying he 
will be saved.” 

Thus the wretched man 
stripped his gods of their 
divinely capricious power. I 
felt that the terrific arm of 
Siva had fallen limp, the Tri- 
murti become impotent and 
dishonoured, the effulgence of 
Brahma’s godhead dimmed, 
and Kashi “splendid” and 
miraculous no more, but the 
mother of quibbles wholly 
rational, trite, and dull. 

EDMUND CANDLER. 

























MEDITATIONS IN 


LONG ago a race of men of 
whom we know little built 
with infinite labour a series of 
walls in some of the wildest 
and most remote of the forests 
of the north of Scotland. 
Across the watersheds of the 
“beallachs” or passes which 
lead from one solitary glen 
to another these walls run, 
and they were continued far 
up the steep bare ridges on 
either side till a natural fortifi- 
cation of more or less inaccess- 
ible rock rendered them un- 
necessary. Material was plen- 
tiful enough in such places, 
and the builders had only to 
give their labour. Here and 
there the work they had set 
themselves to do was not com- 
pleted, and only a fragment of 
wall stands on the wide barren 
“bridge” leading between two 
great hills. To the casual 
passer-by one of these frag- 
ments appears as if it had 
been erected for some other 
purpose than keeping cattle 
from wandering,—rather per- 
haps to give shelter to men 
lying in wait for deer. If the 
deer of those days were like 
in their habits to the descend- 
ants which occupy these hills 
now, this would in certain 
winds be a most desirable 
hiding-place. In very old days 
they were hunted here : authen- 
tic history, centuries old, re- 
lates how they were coursed 
with dogs, and high up above, 
on @ narrow green ridge, is a 
little depression still called in 
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Gaelic “the Bowman’s pass.” 
But a very casual inspection 
of the ground near this partic- 
ular bit of wall shows that the 
original intention had been to 
extend it both east and west, 
and suitable stones had been 
laid out on the line it was 
meant to take. On some long 
ago afternoon the strong men 
threw down their heavy bur- 
dens, seeing in their mind’s eye 
the finished work as_ they 
turned downwards and home- 
wards. They never finished it, 
—as the stones fell that day 
so they lie now, undisturbed; 
in some places you can see the 
pit marks in the ground from 
which the larger ones were 
hoisted out. For some two 
months in the year there is a 
chance that men with rifles 
may pass this way,—in certain 
winds the ridge will only be 
examined by glasses from a 
distant hillside,—and for the 
remaining months the place 
is nearly as lonely and un- 
visited as if it lay in Nova 
Zembla or Alaska. 

Is such a place likely to be- 
come, not inhabited, but occu- 
pied? Will Deer and Crofter 
Commissions and Congested 
District Boards ever bring it 
about that people will come 
and live near it? On the 
jagged ridge which leads by 
its “Seven Steps” up to the 
mountain to the eastward the 
sea-pink or thrift grows in 
luxurious abundance; from its 
green rosettes stand up thou- 
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sands and tens of thousands of 
pale rose - coloured flowers ; 
when the wall below was being 
built, perhaps some child came 
up with its father, and, greatly 
daring, climbed a little way 
up the ridge and gathered 
some of the pinks. If not—and 
the journey up from the strath 
would be a long one—the plants 
must have stood untouched 
and probably quite unregard- 
ed through the centuries, the 
blossom of one generation after 
another turning their bright 
faces up to the July sun only 
to fade on their stems. Will 
children ever play among these 
grey shattered rocks and gather 
flowers there ? 

Some would quickly answer 
the question in the affirmative, 
but it would be a weary climb 
for them, even if they lived in 
comfortable houses in the valley 
below: everything is on a 
large scale here, and distances 
much greater than they seem. 
There may be — there very 
often are—a couple of hundred 
deer feeding in the at 
green corrie which lies to the 
south, but one unaccustomed to 
using a stalking-glass might 
search its steep slopes for long 
and hardly see a hind. A 
few miles to the eastward is 
the Sanctuary where for the 
greater part of the year live 
three hundred, four hundred, 
even five hundred stags; but 
the same uneducated person 
would see nothing with the 
naked eye, and even with arti- 
ficial help only slowly make 
out a tithe of its inhabitants. 

It is certain that the wall- 
builders did not live in the 
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strath below in the winter, 
and spring was probably far 
advanced before they took pos- 
session of it. Grass here grows 
rich and rank, but is late in 
coming: the hillsides around 
are grey and bare long after 
lowland pasture gives abundant 
food. The rainfall is very heavy, 
the snow comes early and lies 
long and very deep. These 
people had no sheep; it was 
to turn small underbred “black 
cattle” that they fenced their 
boundaries. Even the hardiest 
black-faced wethers could do 
little up in this district in 
winter, and would have to be 
driven down to the low country 
before it was well in sight: 
hand - feeding could only be 
carried on at enormous cost, 
and sheep often could not exist 
without it. The well-inten- 
tioned utilitarian enthusiast 
would have many things to 
think about before he planted 
a colony in such a place; many 
things to think about after he 
had done it. He would have 
to make a road to give access 
to the farms—not a simple 
matter, carried as it would 
have to be over spongy mosses 
and many turbulent burns. He 
would have to build houses for 
the newcomers; he would have 
to erect many miles of fencing, 
unless the wasteful system of 
“ herding ” was to be continued. 
He would have to find money 
for some of the little farmers 
to buy stock and implements, 
and often for rent, if indeed 
such a thing as rent entered 
into his calculations. He would 
have to provide a system of 
education, for at present the 
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nearest school is more than 
twenty miles away, the near- 
est church the same distance. 
He would have to take into 
consideration that in most 
seasons corn would not ripen 
here, or if it ripened, could 
not be gathered in. 

To many people there is— 
especially at certain times— 
something exceedingly attrac- 
tive in the contemplation of 
ancient days and matters con- 
nected with them. To some 
such the broken walls of a 
great abbey standing on its 
rich meadow land, surrounded 
by immemorial trees, are hardly 
more impressive than the 
tumbled-down heaps of stones 
suddenly come across on a far- 
stretching moor. Here people 
lived for many generations: 
this was the home to which 
they came back tired at night, 


which they left eager or down- 
hearted for their work in the 
morning, which they left one 
morning perhaps for Canada 
or Australia, to come back no 


more for ever. Here came the 
bride, and between the rough 
uprights which mark where 
the door stood dead men and 
women have been carried out. 
Now the grouse sit and crow 
undisturbed on the _ knolls 
round, and deer feed on the 
sweet grass which grows in 
what used to be the living- 
room of the house. Hope and 
despair, love and faith and 
doubt, tragedy and comedy, 
had their abodes in this nar- 
row dwelling ; it was a humble 
centre of busy active life, a 
little lighthouse standing up 
on the brown moor; such a 
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home as Stevenson had in his 
mind when he wrote these 
beautiful and most pathetic 
lines— 
‘* Spring shall come, come again, call- 
ing up the moorfowl, 
Spring shall bring the sun and rain, 
bring the bees and flowers ; 
Red shall the heather bloom over hill 
and valley, 
Soft flow the stream through the 
even-flowing hours ; 
Fair the day shine as it shone on my 
childhood— 
Fair shine the day on the house with 
open door ; 
Birds come and cry there and twitter 
in the chimney— 
But I go for ever, and come again 
no more.” 


Life here must not be compared 
or confused with life in higher 
places, or in places which, if 
not of great altitude, are bleak 
and exposed and inhospitable 
from their position among the 
hills and the character of the 
soil and surroundings. 

Here, then, you might sit a 
long summer day, many long 
days, and never see a human 
being. Away among the hills 
above a man might die and 
his body be never found: the 
foxes and ravens and crows 
would be the attenders at his 
obsequies, the winds play the 
funeral march; nature would 
see to it that all things were 
done quickly, and in order and 
decency. Scarcely a year 
passes that some poor wan- 
derer does not find this life too 
hard for him, and gives it up 
among the hills—a pedlar with 
his little stock of laces, an out- 
of-work mechanic driven by 
some extraordinary reasoning 
to these inhospitable wastes; 
more often it is a tramp who 
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has once met with kindness at 
a stalker’s or shepherd’s house, 
and again tries too late to 
find the same road. So these 
humble folk “enter the famous 
nations of the dead and sleep 
with princes and counsellors” ; 
know “what songs the Sirens 
sang, and what name Achilles 
assumed when he hid himself 
amongst women.” 

In a grim essay, not suitable 
for reading to a Sunday-school 
audience, Christopher North 
gives his account of the Red 
Tarn Raven Club. Few poems 
are better known to youthful 
English-speaking people than 
the one which relates how a 
faithful dog guarded his mas- 
ter’s remains. The Professor 
of Moral Philosophy did not 
believe that a dog could exist 
for many weeks on grass and 
water ; and indeed, if we think 
it over, which of us does? A 


capable critic has asserted that 
the only good line in the often- 
quoted verses is that which 
relates how “when the wind 
waved his garment how oft 
didst thou start!” 

The horns and bones of deer 


are eaten by the deer. In a 
land full of peat-bogs and 
morasses, which has been their 
home for many centuries, we 
might expect to find frequent 
traces of them, but this is far 
from being the case. In dis- 
tricts which stags frequent at 
the time of casting their horns 
these are found in great abund- 
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ance: here the stalker’s lass 
will come in night after night, 
after her cows, with quite a 
bundle of them under her arms ; 
and the former, if he picks up 
a fine or peculiar shaped antler, 
will often by careful searching 
be able to find its fellow, but 
those dropped on the hill soon 
disappear unless they happen 
to be very well hidden. The 
hard untempting morsel is 
eagerly gnawed and chewed up 
for the sake of certain salts it 
contains. During the thirty 
years I have been stalking and 
wandering over moors, it has 
never yet been my fortune to 
come across a really old horn. 
I have seen hundreds of miles 
of drains cut in the preserving 
peat, deep in meadows, shallow 
on sheep ground, with the same 
negative result. It is by find- 
ing the skeletons or part of 
the skeletons of deer in places 
where they had been deeply 
buried, smothered in bogs or 
shallow lakes or quicksands, or 
overwhelmed by small land- 
slips, that we are able to com- 
pare the horns of ancient stags 
with those of their most de- 
generate successors. Now and 
then the bank of a burn or 
river is crumbled away by a 
spate, and something laid bare 
which has not felt the sun 
since that long-ago day, many 
centuries perhaps from us, 
when a terrible struggle ended 
in a dreadful death. One such 
antler was lately found in a 





1 Asa rule, the body of a man so dying would be found sooner or later: the 


stalking-glass would one day tell the tale. It 


might be years after. Not long 


ago a stalker all but walked over what was left of the skeleton of a man buried 
in long heather in the middle of a lonely moss. But one who wandered off an 
ill-defined track might go far from it, and at last creep into some hole or crack 
among the rocks where he would be hidden from the most prying eyes. 
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northern forest, of a length 
and thickness such as is never 
met with now; and diligent 
search was made for its fellow, 
but so far with no result. East 
Lothian is a far cry from any 
deer country now, but in an 
old house in that county I 
have seen a splendid specimen 
of the skeleton of a stag, per- 
fect to all appearance in every 
bone, which had been discov- 
ered when draining a small 
lake or tarn. 

As the deer, the hinds 
especially, chew up horns, so 
do they treat bones: in a very 
short time the clean - picked 
bones, even the largest of 
them, disappear; the skull 
alone defies them. 

The spring of 1906 will long 
be dismally remembered for its 
heavy snow- falls and the 
great mortality among deer: 


they must have died in the 
north not in hundreds but in 


thousands. I know one place 
where the stalker found the 
carcasses of forty stags. In a 
wood, not far from where I 
write, the remains of fifty 
were counted ; in another place 
the death-rate was far heavier, 
and horses had to be employed 
to get the bodies exposed near 
a lodge taken down to the sea. 
Fresh snow lies a foot or two 
deep, and deer easily scrape 
through it and get down to 
the long heather below; it 
consolidates and freezes, and 
still they dig through it. More 
falls, and they scrape on with 
bleeding feet, only to get to 
the hard mass below; then 
they try another place, and yet 
another. After the first flush 
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of grass comes they eat too 
greedily, and the mortality is 
greater than ever. When spy- 
ing last autumn, it was often 
easy to see at a great distance 
where a deer had died: the 
dark-green patch caught the 
eye almost as quickly as the 
whitened bones. So heavy 
was the death-roll that the 
undertakers of the forest had 
not time to attend to their 
duties. An experienced old 
stalker told me last year that 
a beast which died of pure 
starvation did little to help 
the growth of the grass where 
it lay. 

While fine young deer died 
in great numbers, an end must 
almost have been made of all 
old toothless hinds; and no 
doubt many a good stag was 
shot last autumn who might 
have lived long enough if the 
herd he went with had been led, 
as of old, by one of these gimlet- 
eyed, long-eared, ragged old 
females. There is something 
uncanny in the sagacity with 
which such a one points out 
that the obvious way is not 
the right way; that it is well 
not to pass within a certain 
distance of a particular stone 
on a hillside; that, under given 
circumstances, wise deer will 
go down wind, and not up. 

It is possible in a northern 
forest to see at the same 
moment two creatures which 
do not exist in England, and 
two others which are extremely 
rare. It is very long since the 
blue hare and ptarmigan van- 
ished from the Cumberland 
hills, and deer in a wild state 
are only to be found in three 
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counties south of the Tweed, 
while an eagle is so seldom 
met with that his appearance 
is duly announced in the local 
papers. The golden eagle 
may be called a comparatively 
common bird in Ross-shire and 
Sutherland, though a wail at 
its approaching extinction is 
periodically made. Hardly a 
day passed last autumn, when 
stalking or shooting, that I 
did not see one or two: one 
evening I saw four of the great 
birds on the wing at the same 
time, hunting in company, 
“sailing with supreme domin- 
ion through the azure deep of 
ir.” A pair bred on our 
shooting last year; we encour- 
aged an enthusiastic collector 
to take the eggs, but did not 
attempt to harm the angry 
parents. And we came into 
still closer contact with Aquila 
chrysaétus when one of the men 
arrived at the lodge with a 
fine specimen carefully envel- 
oped in his jacket: he had 
found it in a trap set for foxes. 
This eagle—a very large one— 
had been held by blunt teeth 
on the hardest part of his leg, 
and was quite uninjured. We 
photographed him and let him 
go: he showed no fear, rather 
disdain and indignation at the 
outrage he had been subjected 
to. The injured one in the 
affair was the keeper, who, 
after a very uncomfortable six 
miles’ walk, had looked forward 
to some treatment being dealt 
out to his captive which would 
lead to a visit to a bird-stuffer 
and a glass case, 

It is a common thing to see 
deer bolt for a short distance 
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and then stand and look about 
them, alarmed by the sudden 
appearance of an eagle over a 
ridge. Several times last year 
I came across grouse crouching 
on a bare hillside, afraid to get 
up till I was right on the top 
of them, and this in stormy 
weather when they were wild 
and difficult to get near: they 
had seen the shadow of the 
heavy wings. Most sportsmen 
are considerate to these birds, 
though the consideration en- 
tails some sacrifice. To say 
nothing of the harm they do 
at nesting - time, they will, 
when hunting, clear a whole 
hillside. I have occasionally 
seen a great pack of grouse, 
a rifle shot in the air, flying 
with the wind behind them as 
only terrified birds can fly, 
not likely to come to the 
ground for many miles. And 
it is a question whether all the 
members of a pack so disturbed 
come back to their own country 
if the new one is attractive. 

It is commonly believed that 
red-deer are timid and harm- 
less animals, and this is quite 
true of them in their natural 
state. I read —I have no 
practical acquaintance with 
them—that the lion and tiger 
and bear will also get out of 
the way of the passer-by, and 
that it is only when they are 
cornered, or very hungry, or 
have young ones, that they 
are to be feared. But these 
creatures can be tamed, and 
taught to allow foolish people 
to play all sorts of tricks with 
them. Exactly the contrary 
is the case with a stag: if he 
is petted or tamed he nearly 
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always becomes in time fierce 
and dangerous. (The same 
thing may be said of a High- 
land bull, who, out on a hill- 
side, is the most harmless of all 
cattle, but develops very nasty 
and treacherous traits of char- 
acter when petted and combed 
and made much of by his 
keeper.) <A stag calf is a 
pretty and amusing pet, but 
when he grows up and be- 
comes conscious of the power 
he carries on his head, it is 
well to turn him out among 
his wild brethren, or some day 
he is certain to give trouble. 
There are many instances of 
this. 

The annual growth of horns 
can only be accurately studied 
when deer are in a park or 
paddock. In a large park 


they are in a semi-wild state 
and comparatively harmless, 


but in a small enclosure, where 
they are brought into close 
contact with their natural 
enemies, and are petted and 
perhaps teased, they soon be- 
come very bold. In order to 
watch this growth of horn, a 
relative of mine once put two 
stags and a few hinds into a 
paddock of some fifteen acres, 
where they had fair grazing 
in the summer, and were well 
fed during the rest of the year. 
The stags soon became im- 
pudent and troublesome. One 
day a keeper going in to feed 
them was knocked down, and 
would probably have been 
killed if another keeper, hear- 
ing his cries, had not come to 
the rescue. The latter was 
fiercely attacked by the same 
stag, but his retriever bravely 


came to the rescue, and after 
some time the men managed 
to get up to, and over, the 
fence. The second keeper re. 
ceived a very ugly stab in 
his thigh, which laid him up 
for some weeks. It was a 
strange and uncanny sight at 
certain times of the year to 
see these animals, by nature 
so timid and fearful, s0 
cunning and ferocious: I can 
think of no better adjective 
than the last to apply to them. 
No doubt they were teased: I 
plead guilty myself to now 
and then having had a shot 
at them with a snowball or 
handy turnip. They used to 
come running out of a thicket 
when they saw you, and, inside 
their twelve-wire fence, follow 
you round the field with swollen 
necks and tucked-up bodies 
and a most evil look in their 
red eyes. A certain and speedy 
death would have awaited any 
one going into their quarters 
then, unless he had a gun or 
rifle with him. 

A second instance shows the 
cunning as well as the fierce- 
ness of a stag. He had been 
kept for some time in a large 
enclosure in a forest, and had 
been let out. An old friend 
of mine, whose long and pros- 
perous life had been spent 
in farming a small holding, 
and making a great deal of 
whisky for which the Rev- 
enue received no duty, was 
one day busied about the shore 
of a loch when he saw this 
stag coming down from the 
hill towards him. The beast 
had not a very good reputa- 
tion, and the old man made 
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for a peat-stack, which was 
luckily near at hand, and 
climbed on to the top of it. 
In a few seconds the stag was 
below, bellowing and grunting, 
and trying to rake the peats 
down with his horns. There 
was a heavy “punch” or crow- 
bar leaning against the stack, 
and with this the besieged in 
his turn prodded at the deer, 
now and then getting in a 
good poke. Finally the latter 
went off out of sight behind a 
ridge, and the victor was left 
in triumph in his fortress. 
The boat in which he had 
crossed the loch lay some hun- 
dred yards or less away, and, 
when he had recovered his 
wind, he cautiously climbed 
down and made for it as fast 
as he could. The stag must 
have been keeping a sharp 
look-out, and the man had a 
second run to make for his 
life. The deer dashed after 
him into the water, and all 
but caught him. Never before, 
I believe, did an ancient and 
heavily - built illicit - distiller 
make such a desperate bound 
for safety as he did that day: 
small farming and smuggling 
would have come to a com- 
plete end, else, for him then. 

If there was something comic 
in this adventure, especially to 
one who knew, as I did, both 
the actors in it, there is 
nothing but pure tragedy in 
this third instance I give of 
a stag’s ferocity. An expe- 


rienced stalker in a forest in 
Ross-shire started one morning 
to attend a funeral: he never 
appeared at it, and never re- 
turned home. 


Then it was re- 
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membered that a “tame” stag 
had been heard making a great 
noise the previous day, and 
search was made in the park 
in which it was kept. Here 
the body of the stalker was 
found terribly mangled. He 
had been making what he 
thought was a short cut 
through the dangerous ground. 
(I once came across the carcass 
of a stag which had been killed 
in a fight a few hours before. 
The victor, not content with 
what he had done, seems to 
have vented his fury on his 
victim after death by running 
at and raking the body with 
his horns, for the skin was 
riddled with holes, and many 
ribs were broken.) So all the 
knowledge of his craft did not 
save this poor man from a 
terrible death. An ordinary 
stick would be no defence 
against the rapid attack of 
such a stag. A blow on the 
horns from a heavy bludgeon, 
if got in at the right moment, 
might stun him; but firearms 
of some kind are the only things 
to rely on. 

The owner of an early forest, 
who gets most of his stags 
in September, is much to be 
envied, for the venison is fatter 
and better than that which 
is killed later; but still there 
is some compensation for the 
October stalker, who is a daily 
witness of the fierce jousts and 
wily manceuvrings of amorous 
and quarrelsome deer. Even 
if you have nothing better 
with you than a stick, it is a 
fine sight to watch a big herd 
of two or three hundred or 
more, when there are many 
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stags in it and one undisputed 
master of them all. Till he is 
exhausted by his superhuman 
labours, what a life he leads 
himself and every one of his 
troop! But the big royal or 
ten-pointer sometimes finds his 
antlers a vain thing for safety, 
for a heavy-bodied hummel—a 
stag without any horns at all 
—will often get his battering- 
ram of head in under them 
and knock all the wind out 
of his rival, and then, till he 
in his turn is exhausted, 
be the acknowledged leader. 
Gordon Cumming, in one of 
his books, says that the roar 
of a stag reminded him very 
much of the roar of an African 
lion. I asked Mr Selous, than 
whom there can be no better 
authority, if he had noticed 
the resemblance, but he did 
not agree with the older hunter. 
A walk on an October night 
through a forest where there 
are many stags is a startling 
experience for a novice: they 
will be very near you, hardly 
trouble in the dark to get out 
of your way, and there is a 
continuous chorus of snorts 
and bellows and snuffles. But 
there is no danger, and you are 
as safe as if you were pass- 
ing through a quiet country 
lane. 

It is probable that every 
man whose occupation brings 
him into close contact with 
wild nature must have in him 
something of a poet, though he 
may be ignorant of the fact 
himself—nay, would in most 
cases indignantly repudiate 
the suggestion as smacking 
of effeminacy. For a man 
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may be a poet at heart and 
yet never have manufactured 
a rhyme. It is hard to believe 
that a stalker, for example, 
gentle or simple, who knew 
Lady John Scott’s “ Ettrick ” 
would not most continually be 
reminded of some of the lines 
in those melodious verses, “ the 
rustling of heather and fern,” 
“the shimmer of grass on the 
lea,” the “murmuring waters.” 
But, so far as my knowledge 
goes, there is no instance, ex- 
cept one, of a great poet who 
has also beén a real lover of 
field-sports. There are many 
references to the chase and to 
fowling in Shakespeare, but 
then Shakespeare stands in a 
class by himself. All know- 
ledge was within his province, 
We can well imagine him tak- 
ing part in what he describes 
so well; but we cannot think 
of Chaucer as a foxhunter, 
or picture the author of 
‘*‘ Adonais” crawling through 
a wet bog to get a shot at a 
stag. The mind refuses the 
conception of Wordsworth 
waiting for high pheasants 
at a covert shoot. Milton, 
Dryden, Spenser, Herrick, 
Byron, Keats, surely cared 
nothing for field-sports. Scott 
was @ sportsman. “It’s com- 
monly him that sees the hare 
sitting,” explained his little 
son. But it is rather as a 
great novelist than as a poet 
in the first rank that he is 
accepted by the world. Coun- 
try-bred Burns’s sympathy was 
with the hunted. Somerville’s 
“Chase” takes a low place as 
a poem. Christopher North 
could walk forty miles to fish 
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in Loch Awe, but he is re- 
membered by the ‘Noctes 
Ambrosiane,’ and not by the 
“Isle of Palms.” Charles 
Kingsley and Whyte Melville, 
both lovers of sport, wrote 
charming verses. Tennyson’s 
references to the chase are 
purely classical. Browning 
would never have thought of 
“Donald” if he had possessed 
the smallest instinct of a hunter 
of deer. 

In the year 1724 Duncan 
Ban Macintyre — “ Donnacha 
Ban nan Oran, Fair - haired 
Duncan of the Songs” — was 
born in Glenorchy, in Argyll- 
shire. He served in the army, 


and fought at Falkirk; he 
became a forester to Lord 
Breadalbane and afterwards 
to the Duke of Argyll, and he 
ended his days in Edinburgh, 
where he was one of the city 
guard. This man was quite 


illiterate; he never learned to 
read, but he composed many 
poems, which were written 
down by a clergyman from his 
dictation. They were first 
published in 1768. Of two 
only of these poems am I able 
to speak, which have been 
translated from the original 
Gaelic by Robert Buchanan. 
In “Coire Cheathaich ”—‘“ The 
Glen of the Mist” —the old 
forester gives an account of his 
home, its wild-flowers and green 
slopes and swelling hillocks, 
the cream-white kernelled nuts 
and rowan berries beside the 
stream, the soft round nest of 
the “brindled bee,” the wet 
places where “rushes thicken 
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and long reeds blow.” “Fine,” 
he adds, “were the harvest to 
any reaper who through the 
marsh and the bog could go.” 
He describes with loving min- 
uteness the wild plants and 
flowers of the forest, and the 
creatures who lived there: 
the “downy canach,” the dar- 
nel, the “ twisted ” hemlock, the 
wind-slanted wild rye-grass (the 
“shimmer of grass” of Ettrick), 
the juicy moor-grass and close- 
set groundsel and fragrant 
clover, the garlic-flower and 
pennyroyal and dandelion. He 
draws a pretty picture of the 
“stainless moss” from which 
the little daisies and primroses 
peep, the “dark eyebrow” of 
cress clinging round thesprings. 
Then he turns to the living 
things: “Out of the ocean 
comes the salmon, steering 
with crooked beak he hies.” 
He describes the stag and the 
stalk on him, and the chase by 
his fierce hound ; his mate, “ the 
sweet brown princess of the 
mountain,” the roe creeping 
under the green branches, the 
croaking moorhen and “red- 
cock,” the little wren “ blowing 
his tiny trumpet,” the speckled 
thrush and robin “lilting to- 
gether a pleasant song.” 


‘* Not a singer but joined the chorus, 
Not a bird in the leaves was still ; 
First the laverock, that famous singer, 

Led the music with throat so shrill ; 
From tall tree-branches the blackbird 
whistled, 
And the grey bird joined with his 
sweet ‘coo coo’; 
Everywhere was the blithesome chorus, 
Till the glen was murmuring thro’ 
and thro’.” 





1 Published by J. Grant, Edinburgh, 1901. 
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In some forests there are no 
trees, and you might as well 
expect to hear a nightingale as 
@ pigeon. But the Black Mount 
is a county in itself, and in- 
cludes every kind of ground. 
Then Duncan Ban bursts out 
into a triumphant cry of affec- 
tion for his home— 

** My beauteous corri! my misty corri ! 

What light feet trod thee in joy and 

pride ! 
What strong hands gathered thy pre- 
cious treasures ! 

What great hearts leapt on thy 

craggy side !” 

In “Ben Dorain,” the “ Last 
Adieu to the Hills,” the old 
man’s song is a lament, not a 
pean—a wail of “tempora 
mutantur,” a thinking of what 
had been. 


** Yestreen I stood on Ben Dorain and 
paced its dark grey path ; 

Was there a hill I did not know ?—a 
glen or a rocky strath? 

Oh! gladly in the times of old I trod 
that glorious ground, 

And the white dawn melted in the sun, 
and the red-deer cried around !” 
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This is his last good-bye— 


‘‘Farewell ye forests of the heath! 
hills where the bright day gleams ! 

Farewell ye grassy dells! farewell ye 
springs and leaping streams ! 

Farewell ye mighty solitudes where 
once I loved to dwell ! 

Scene of my springtime and its joys— 
for ever fare thee well!” 


It would be absurd on the 
strength of two poems, and 
those only known through 
translations, to ask for a high 
place in verse for this untaught 
forester; but it seems to me 
that he was able to describe in 
fitting, and very often beauti- 
ful, language the splendid 
country in which he lived, and 
the occupation of which he 
was a master. So long as the 
Gaelic language lasts his name 
will be associated with the bold 
mountain which faces the tra- 
veller who passes up from 
Tyndrum or through Glen- 
orchy to the Black Mount. 

GILFRID W. HARTLEY. 
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THE correspondence relat- 
ing to Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s 
resignation of the Government 
of Eastern Bengal was pub- 
lished soon after the opening 
of the last session of Parlia- 
ment. It was not possible to 
deal with it at the time, and 
if the questions arising out of 
it regarded only the personal 
relations between the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and the Gov- 
ernment of India, it would 
perhaps be unnecessary to go 
back to it. But there is an- 
other and far weightier issue 
involved —namely, the right 
method of meeting seditious 
agitation in the East. With 
reference to this aspect of the 
case it is worth while to ex- 
amine it somewhat closely. 

The immediate trouble arose 
from the measure which has 
been termed, somewhat unfor- 
tunately, the “Partition of 
Bengal.” We say “unfor- 
tunately,” because the term 
has a sinister meaning in 
politics, and has led to the 
notion that the province was 
ruthlessly dismembered, its 
people torn asunder and placed 
under quasi-alien governments. 
As a matter of fact, it was 
nothing in the present case but 
the division for administrative 
purposes of a province that 
had outgrown the machinery 
of its government, and was 
suffering in consequence. Only 
the hysterical imagination of a 
Bengali or an Irish Nationalist 
could have made a tragic griev- 
ance of it. It is probably 
needless to remind our readers 


SEDITION IN INDIA. 


that changes have been made, 
both by addition and _ sub- 
traction, in the areas of the 
larger administrative divisions 
of British India, which have 
not, and could not have, fol- 
lowed racial lines. The exten- 
sion of British rule, it will be 
remembered, has been mainly 
on the Bengal side, and hence 
that province has been especi- 
ally subject to such variations. 
Lord Curzon’s action in adding 
the Eastern districts to Assam 
to form a new province is in 
accordance with many pre- 
cedents in all parts of India. 
An arrangement of this kind 
cannot affect the rights and 
lawful priviioges of any class 
of the community, and in no 
previous case has there been 
popular discontent, although 
some particular interests may 
have objected to the change. 
It may fairly be asked, then, 
why the present division of the 
Eastern Provinces from Bengal 
has raised such an uproar? 
Most, if not all, of the 
Indian leaders of the agitation 
are residents of Calcutta. 
Their backers in England are 
some misguided philanthropists 
and a handful of pensioned 
Indian Civil servants of a 
cranky nature, whom certain 
British constituencies, going 
after strange flesh, have re- 
turned to Parliament. These 
gentlemen ask us to believe 
that fifty years under one 
Lieutenant - Governor have 
tied together the various 
races, castes, and religions of 
the country styled Bengal so 
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firmly, that an outlying por- 
tion cannot be placed under a 
separate administrator without 
wounding their feelings. 

In the present operation, per- 
haps, the knife has gone nearer 
than before to the heart of the 
old province. There is, how- 
ever, no very close bond of 
affinity between the people of 
the Eastern districts and those 
to the west of the Ganges. 
The Brahmins and some of the 
higher castes may be ethnically 
one. They would hardly care 
to claim kinship with the 
Sudra cultivators, the village 
servants, and the millions of 
Musulmans, who form the 
majority of the population, and 
are descended mainly from 
men of the lower and servile 
castes converted to Islam many 
centuries ago. When the cry 
of patriotism is raised, and the 
goddess Kali invoked, these 
classes are either not invited 
to the dance, or are expected 
to move to the Hindu music. 

Nor can it be maintained 
that within historical times 
Bengal has enjoyed autonomy 
of any kind. So far as it has 
been one, its union has been 
due to the administrative 
arrangements of its rulers, 
whether Mahomedan or British, 
and has included such diverse 
territories as Behar and Orissa. 
The strength of a sentiment, 
however, must be admitted 
even when it has little solid 
foundation. In our own col- 
onies it is seen how soon 
identity of interests and domi- 
cile create a spirit of quasi- 
patriotism. In India the con- 
ditions are different. Men are 
so divided by barriers, which 
forbid intermarriage and even 
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free social intercourse, and so 
separated by diversity of cus- 
toms and interests, that an 
esprit de corps of this kind does 
not readily spring up. The 
cause of the strong movement 
against the division—strong it 
certainly has been and is—must 
be sought in other directions, 
Is it to be found in the incon- 
veniences to the people gener- 
ally, arising from the separa- 
tion? Hardly, for in the first 
place the transfer to the care of 
@ new administration, new only 
in personnel but working on 
identical lines, cannot affect 
the daily lives of the people 
in the transferred territories, 
A change in the boundaries of 
a district or police jurisdiction 
may be an annoyance. Only 
one in ten thousand has con- 
cern with the head of the 
province or cares where he 
resides, The laws and regu- 
lations remain unaltered. The 
chief judicial courts of appeal 
are the same, as the new 
province has not been removed 
from the jurisdiction of the 
Calcutta High Court. The 
suggestion lately put forward 
by MrC. J. O'Donnell in a letter 
to ‘The Times,’ that trade will 
be hampered by the division, 
shows to what straits its op- 
ponents are driven. He must 
know that the trade of India 
is not bound by provincial 
limits, that there are no in- 
ternal customs’ lines, that the 
administrations of the great 
means of communication—the 
post, the telegraphs, and the 
railways—are imperial. 

There are three significant 
circumstances of the agitation : 
It is confined to the Hindus; 
it is engineered and controlled 
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in Calcutta ; it is taken by the 
Mahomedans all over India— 
and in this opinion they do 
not stand alone—to be directed 
as much against their interests 
as against the partition. A 
consideration of these facts 
may give a clue to the cause 
of the movement. The Hindus, 
it must be remembered, have 
enjoyed an ascendancy in this 
part of India ever since the 
establishment of our rule. 
Owing to various causes,—the 
subjection in which we found 
them, their more active and 
pliable intelligence, and their 
readiness to welcome a Western 
education, — they became the 
instruments of the ruling power 
in administering the country. 
The Mahomedans, on the other 
hand, felt their defeat, wrapped 
themselves in their pride, and 
held aloof. As a consequence, 
and by no means to their dis- 
credit, the Hindus have ac- 
quired almost a monopoly of 
the public service. In the 
Eastern districts this is especi- 
ally remarkable, where, with a 
population composed of Ma- 
homedans in a proportion of 
two to one, the Hindus hold, 
or lately held, about 90 per 
cent of the appointments in 
the civil service. The forma- 
tion of the new province has 
thrown so strong a light on 
this disparity, that its main- 
tenance has become impossible. 
The Hindu families and castes, 
many of them connected with 
Calcutta, who have profited 
by this state of things, have 
seen that their interests are 
threatened by the division of 
the province. This, it is be- 
lieved, is a true account of the 
motives of the agitation. It 
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is a struggle for the loaves 
and fishes of the public service, 
a cause less romantic perhaps 
than patriotism, but not less 
forceful. 

In confirmation of this view 
we may quote an extract from 
a letter lately received from a 
Hindu gentleman belonging to 
the upper provinces, a Brah- 
min by caste, who has served 
with great distinction in 
several parts of India. Writ- 
ing in September last, he 
says— 


“Sir Bampfylde Fuller in one of 
his orders stated that Mahomedans 
in his province had no proportionate 
share in the public appointments, 
and he intended to raise their num- 
bers in that capacity, which was de- 
trimental to the interests of the 
Hindus. Though the Hindus of 
Bengal are much less in number, so 
far as population is concerned, they 
seem to have the upper hand by 
education, which they have acquired 
in the peaceful times of the british 
Government. The Mahomedans, it 
is a matter of regret, a 
their old ideas and traditions, have 
slipped the opportunity, and hence 
have fallen behindhand their rivals 
in competing for admission into pub- 
lic service. Sir J. B. Fuller wanted 
to raise the Mahomedans, which 
would be at the expense of the Hin- 
dus, and hence he was sacrificed at 
the agitation of the Hindus.” 


This opinion, it is believed, 
is held by both Hindus and 
Mahomedans in India, and it 
is well founded. To have so 
managed matters as to give 
colour to such a view of the 
case is hardly a triumph of 
statesmanship of which either 
Lord Minto or Mr Morley can 
boast, and will not conduce tc 
the better government of India. 

We have endeavoured to de- 
fine the motives of the agita- 
tors. Let us now see how 
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they set about their work. 
Their friends in England urged 
them to agitate without ceas- 
ing, to hold meetings night 
and day, to petition, and to 
worry the Secretary of State. 
Every Whig, they were told by 
one member of Parliament, 
will yield to pressure. If they 
only made noise enough, Mr 
Morley would give them all 
they wanted. They followed 
this advice to the letter, but 
they added another method 
not applicable in English poli- 
tical strife, but the spirit of 
which is not unknown in Ire- 
land. They determined to boy- 
cott all British produce. The 
idea of a boycott of foreign 
goods in the interest of home 
industries is not new in India, 
but has never made much way. 
It is quite a new departure to 
use it for the purpose of co- 
ercing the Government. The 
Bengali is an apt imitator, and 
may have borrowed the notion 
from China. However this 
may be, it is a method familiar 
to him in caste and social 
matters, and he knows by ex- 
perience that Lancashire can 
influence the Government of 
India, and if it is necessary for 
her own purposes will use her 
wer. 

Accordingly a boycott of all 
British goods was proclaimed. 
The people, however, did not 
respond enthusiastically to the 
call. They were not disposed 
to join in a movement which 
was against their interests or 
their comfort. But unless the 
boycott could be made general, 
it would not be sufficiently felt 
by the merchant and manu- 
facturer in England. It be- 


came evident that force of 
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some sort must be applied to 
persuade those who had not 
enough “patriotism” to obey 
willingly. So much was clear, 
But how was it to be done? 
The Babu has yet to be born 
who will lead a riot and risk a 
broken head. Who was to be 
employed to bell the cat? 
Here an inspiration clearly 
came from a foreign source, 
Recent events in Russia have, 
it is known, been closely 
watched by Indian politicians, 
In Russia students of colleges 
and schools have stood in the 
forefront of most of the dis- 
turbances. To sit comfortably 
at home and to let loose a 
mob of schoolboys to enforce 
their views was a system of 
tactics congenial to the tem- 
perament of the Calcutta 
leaders. They were well as- 
sured that no great harm could 
come to the lads. The blood 
of the youth of Bengal was 
not likely to fertilise his native 
earth, and his martyrdom, if 
any, would not go beyond a 
few stripes or a few days in 
prison. If the boys were left 
alone they would soon enforce 
the boycott. If they were re- 
pressed, there would be a cry 
of Russian methods and ques- 
tions in the House that would 
certainly lead to interference. 
A Government that legalised 
peaceful picketing and per- 
suasion in trade disputes could 
hardly object to the applica- 
tion of similar methods in 
matters of greater moment. 
Moreover, Surendra Nath, the 
great leader, although at that 
time uncrowned, had a prevail- 
ing influence in the schools of 
Bengal, many of which are 
private institutions aided by 
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the State, owned and man- 
aged by Hindu Committees. 
The plan succeeded well. Mobs 
of schoolboys were let loose in 
the bazaars to hustle and bully 
all who refused to join in the 
boycott of British goods. 
Action of this kind system- 
atically carried out over the 
province naturally excited 
much disturbance and unrest. 
The animosity towards British 
goods inevitably extended to 
the persons of Englishmen and 
of Mahomedans who did not 
sympathise with the agitation. 
Of the injury to education and 
to the characters and future 
prospects of the boys who were 
the tools of cowardly polit- 
icians, it is unnecessary to 
speak. Such was the condition 
of affairs in Bengal at the time 
the division was carried out, and 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller placed in 
charge of the new province, 
Let us now see what steps 
were taken by the Government. 
Before the division was carried 
out orders were issued, it is pre- 
sumed by Sir Andrew Fraser, 
the Lieutenant - Governor of 
Bengal, to all district magis- 
trates, directing them to warn 
the heads of schools and colleges 
that their grants-in-aid and 
other privileges would be with- 
drawn, and that the University 
would be asked to disaffiliate 
their institutions, if the boys 
attending them took “any 
public action in connection 
with boycotting, picketing, and 
other abuses associated with 
the so-called Swadéshi move- 
ment.” These orders are dated 
the 10th October 1905, and 
are printed with the corres- 
pondence. It has not, how- 
ever, been always observed that 
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they were the orders of the 
Government of the old province, 
and were not issued by Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller, who found 
them in force. It is important 
to remember this, as it bears 
on the question of the conduct 
of the Government of India 
in meeting the agitation, and 
especially in their treatment of 
the late Lieutenant-Governor. 
These orders must have been 
well known to the Government 
of India. They appear appro- 
priate to the circumstances on 
the supposition that they could 
be enforced. What less or 
milder measure a governor re- 
sponsible for the peace of his 
province could take, it is diffi- 
cult to see. 

After the new Lieutenant- 
Governor was installed the agi- 
tation was carried on with fresh 
vigour. Under instructions 
from Calcutta, and, it may be 
feared, advice from England, 
the boycott was extended to 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller, who 
had been appointed by Lord 
Curzon, and was regarded as 
the embodiment of the part- 
ition. The activity of the 
schoolboys was still further 
developed, and their licentious- 
ness increased so as to become 
intolerable. In several cases 
they were organised in mock 
military fashion, officered by 
the masters who ought to have 
restrained them, and led forth 
into the market - places to 
picket and peacefully persuade 
the honest citizens. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor found himself 
in a very difficult position,— 
in the precise dilemma, in fact, 
in which the Bengali leaders 
had designed to place him. If 
he attempted to strengthen his 
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inadequate civil police, he was 
denounced as a tyrant. If, 
through the educational au- 
thorities, and in the default of 
the schoolmasters and mana- 
gers either to restrain or pun- 
ish the boys, he ordered the 
suspension or expulsion of de- 
linquents, he was interfered 
with by the Government of 
India. 

What was to be done? It 
was easy for an authority at 
Simla or Whitehall to treat 
the matter as of no import- 
ance. No doubt, to one who 
recalls the riots which have 
disturbed and still disturb 
European countries, these per- 
formances of the Bengal school- 
boys may seem deserving of 
ridicule rather than force. But 
for a man who had to control 
twenty-six millions of Asiatics, 
and had only a handful of his 
own countrymen to help him, 
it was a serious matter. Race 
feeling was rapidly growing 
between Hindus and Mahome- 
dans as well as bet ween Hindus 
and white men. The rioting 
might soon become a very seri- 
ous affair, and in that case 
neither Simla nor Whitehall 
would have accepted the re- 
sponsibility. The Lieutenant- 
Governor appears to have done 
his best to get the leading 
people to come to his side and 
to use their influence in the 
cause of order. But, as has 
been said, he was included in 
the boycott. The unofficial 
Hindus would have no truck 
with him. Orders had gone 
forth to ignore him absolutely, 
and to refer all complaints 
and grievances to the author- 
ities above him. He was thus 
placed at a cruel disadvantage, 


and to Mr Morley he was no 
doubt represented and appeared 
to be a hard and hidebound 
official devoid of sense and tact. 

There were two schools most 
conspicuous for rebellion, whose 
pupils had become notorious 
for misconduct. They had 
boycotted and picketed zeal- 
ously. They had in numerous 
cases interfered illegally with 
trade. They had been found 
guilty repeatedly of disorderly 
conduct in the streets. They 
had raided carts laden with 
English cloth, and had pur- 
sued with insults and brick- 
bats the English manager of 
the Bank of Bengal. And 
these acts of misconduct were 
not the offspring of boyish 
folly. The Inspector of Schools, 
a Bengali gentleman, after an 
inquiry into the matter, re- 
ported to his superiors that 
“they were the outcome of 4 
regularly organised scheme set 
on foot by the masters of 
these schools for employing 
the students in forcing a boy- 
cott.” It is not surprising 
that under such circumstances 
the Lieutenant-Governor be- 
thought himself of the orders 
issued in October 1905. He 
applied to the Syndicate of 
the University for the dis- 
affiliation of these two acad- 
emies of sedition. We do 
not hesitate to say that such 
schools would be a pest to 
society in any country, and 
that it would be the duty of 
a civilised government to sup- 
press them. 

Sir Bampfylde Fuller has 
been blamed almost univers- 
ally for not having consulted 
the Government of India and 
made sure of their support 
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before taking this step. He 
had every right, however, to 
. assume they had approved of 
the orders issued by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, in whose place 
he stood ; and, in our opinion, 
the Government of India, when 
he made the application to 
the University in February 
1906, did approve, and if 
asked would have agreed with 
his action. It does not appear 
from the correspondence pub- 
lished whether the step he had 
taken was reported at once to 
the Government of India or 
not. It is not expected that 
the man at the head of a 
province should report every 
step he takes or intends to 
take to the Governor-General 
in Council, and he would not 
be worth his salt if he did. 
But every important letter is 
printed in the monthly pro- 
ceedings of the various gov- 
ernments, which are submitted 
to the supreme authority. It 
is impossible that the Govern- 
ment of India remained offici- 
ally ignorant of Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller’s action for more than a 
few weeks. 

The Syndicate of the Cal- 
cutta University were in no 
hurry to deal with the applica- 
tion. They are probably as 
loyal and as desirous of sup- 
porting authority as the Uni- 
versity of Ireland. Most of 
them doubtless were in sym- 
pathy with the agitation and 
its methods; and those who 
were not would hesitate to 
incur the odium of opposing 
&@ popular movement. Mean- 
while the Lieutenant-Governor 
did his best to bring the man- 
agers of the schools to reason 
by persuading them to deal 
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with the actual offenders, as 
to whom, in the case of the 
masters especially, they could 
have been in no doubt. He 
might have succeeded had it 
not been for the intervention 
of the Calcutta leaders, who 
insisted on resistance. 

We now come to the 
action of the Government of 
India. On the 5th July, five 
months after the date of the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s applica- 
tion to the Syndicate, the 
Secretary in the Home Depart- 
ment writes to him “to sug- 
gest” its withdrawal. The de- 
lay is remarkable, and the word- 
ing of the letter also deserves 
attention. It is necessary to 
trouble the reader with quota- 
tions from it. Writing on the 
5th July, Mr Risley says that 


“the Government of India have 
recently had occasion to consider 
the application made to the Syndicate 
of the Calcutta University in your 
Chief Secretary's letter to the Regis- 
trar, of the 10th February, for the 
withdrawal of recognition from two 
schools under private management 
in Sirajgunj. . . . Some difference 
of opinion,” 


they understand, is likely to 
arise in the Syndicate. And if 
the case comes before the 
Senate, 


“it will form the subject of an 
acrimonious public discussion in 
which the partition of Bengal and 
the administration of the new prov- 
ince will be violently attacked. . . . 
In the present state of public feel- 
ing in Be . it is highly inex- 
pedient that a debate of this nature 
should take place,” 


no matter how it may end. 


“They admit that the conduct of the 
students was scandalous in the ex- 
treme, and that it was connived at by 
some, at any rate, of the masters ; 
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while they fully recognise the grave 

rs arising from the rebellious 
spirit which has manifested itself of 
late in many schools in Bengal.” 


In short, they admit the full 
force of the position taken up 
by the Lieutenant - Governor 
against the schools. But the 
“political objections,” they go 
on to say, outweigh the “educa- 
tional advantages of withdraw- 
ing recognition from _ the 
schools.” They ‘doubt whether 
a disciplinary measure at a time 
of great public excitement 
would exercise a salutary in- 
fluence over the students and 
masters who have identified 
themselves with the political 
movement.” Collective punish- 
ment ‘may involve some inno- 
cent persons,” and “in any case 
would be liable to be miscon- 
strued in England.” 

When they felt themselves 
compelled by English opinion, 
probably very forcibly put, the 
straightforward gentlemanly 
course would have been to 
order the Lieutenant-Governor 
in a public letter to withdraw 
his application, and to take 
on their own shoulders the re- 
sponsibility of receding from a 
position taken up with their 
knowledge and silent approval. 
They preferred, however, to 
humiliate him, and to attempt 
by a “suggestion” in an un- 
official letter, which he could 
not quote, to make him eat 
what was, or ought to have 
been, their leek. It is im- 
possible, without knowing more 
of the inwardness of the case, 
to form a judgment as to the 
wisdom and propriety of the 
Lieutenant -Governor’s resig- 
nation. As a personal matter, 
he had ample reason to leave 
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the service of a Government 
which, if it had not absolutely 
betrayed him, had not given 
him the support he had a right 
to expect. In the public in- 
terests, however, we could wish 
that he had found it possible 
to remain and fight it out, 
In a short time he would have 
put his adversaries in Bengal 
and Westminster to shame. 

From whichever side we 
approach the conduct of this 
affair by Lord Minto’s, pos- 
sibly we ought to say Mr 
Morley’s, Government, for we 
think the hand has been his, 
we are driven to condemn it. 
They have so dealt with an 
agitation lawful enough in 
itself, but carried on by un- 
lawful and seditious means, as 
to convince all men that one 
of their highest servants, of 
proved ability and experience, 
has been sacrificed to appease 
the passions of some noisy 
agitators. 

What course, then, does the 
reader suppose Lord Minto’s 
Government intended to follow, 
if all action against the re- 
bellious schools was to be 
dropped? Let him listen to 
this. ‘They prefer to rely 
upon the gradual effect of the 
new University Regulations, 
which aim, they understand, 
at discouraging the participa- 
tion of students in political 
movements.” They cannot 
free themselves from the taint 
of Radical hypocrisy even in a 
private letter to the Lieutenant- 
Governor, but must describe 
riotous disorderly violence as 
“participation in political 
movements.” We might de- 
scribe their own policy in 
similar euphemistic phrases. 
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We prefer to put it into hon- 
est English. In point of fact, 
they abdicated their functions 
as a Government, and left the 
remedy for (we will use their 
own words) “scandalous con- 
duct and grave dangers” to 
the possible regulations of a 
Senate whose debates they 
dared not face. Is this the 
way India is to be governed 
in the coming century? 

The wording of the first 
paragraph of Mr _ Risley’s 
letter goes to support the 
conclusion we have recorded, 
that when he wrote, the ac- 
tion taken by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in applying to the 
University was known, and 
had been long if not all 
along known, to the Govern- 
ment of India. He does not 
say that this application had 
recently come to their notice. 
He writes that they have had 
recently occasion to consider 
it in connection with other 
events, They must have 
known also, equally well and 
long, the attitude of the 
Calcutta University Senate. 
What they had not known 
hitherto was the way the 
matter would be viewed in 
England, which we take to 
mean Whitehall. The lesson 
thus given has not been lost 
on India. Witness the recent 
movement of the Mahomedans 
to create a political organisa- 
tion for the protection of their 
interests, which they have 
hitherto entrusted without 
anxiety to the honest imparti- 
ality of the British dominion. 
In spite of Lord Minto’s soft 
answer to their straightfor- 
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ward and manly address, they 
put their trust in princes no 
more. The Hindus, on the 
other hand, who have been 
indulged to the top of their 
bent, have resolved, in what 
they miscall a national con- 
gress, to continue the boycott 
until the Whig yields and the 
provinces are reunited. They 
have also, through the mouth 
of their president, who by the 
way is a Parsi and a blatant 
dabbler in politics, enlarged the 
programme of their demands. 
In proportion to the weakness 
of the men with whom they 
have to deal, nothing less than 
a responsible and entirely In- 
dian Government will now 
content them. 

As regards our adminis- 
trators and governors who 
may be placed at any time 
in positions of even greater 
difficulty and _ responsibility 
than that of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Eastern Bengal, if 
the effect is not so disastrous, 
it will be because the great 
traditions which surround the 
Indian services are still alive, 
and men will be found ready 
to do their duty without 
caring for consequences, and 
without regard to misinformed 
opinion in England. Before 
those traditions are quite for- 
gotten we may perhaps have 
statesmen of a different stamp 
in India and in England, and 
they will find their work cut 
out for them in the East. 
For sedition is a plant whose 
roots spread underground, and 
will rise with a stronger 
growth in other provinces 
than Bengal. 
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THE WORKING OF A GERMAN GENERAL ELECTION, 


GERMAN politics appear at 
first sight unfathomable to 
the foreigner. The numerous 
groups that separate politic- 
ians from each other, based 
in many cases upon purely 
metaphysical distinctions, ren- 
der the situation extremely 
complex. Broadly speaking, 
there are four clear and dis- 
tinct parties — Conservatives, 
Centre, Liberals, and Social- 
Democrats. These parties are, 
however, again divided into 
groups, whose differences may 
seem infinitesimal to the out- 
side observer; but as _ these 
differences have often origin- 
ally proceeded from historical 
or personal grounds, they are 
therefore extremely acute, and 
members of a particular group 
but of the same party fre- 
quently join with those of 
another party in furthering 
the aims of a Government or 
an Opposition against their 
own colleagues. Then, again, 
the political issues of the mo- 
ment may at any time revo- 
lutionise the situation, and 
compel either a Government 
or an Opposition to change its 
supporters or its opponents 
in obedience to purely tem- 
porary requirements. Thus 
Prince Bismarck found will- 
ing supporters in the various 
groups of the Liberal party 
when he expelled the Jesuits 
from Germany and endeav- 
oured to bring the Catholic 
Church into subjection to the 
State; whilst later on he 
and his successors, Count von 


Caprivi and Prince Hohenlohe, 
were forced to rely upon the 
Centre in their economic, mil- 
itary, naval, and _ colonial 
policies. This happy  con- 
dition of affairs continued to 
provide Prince von Biilow 
with a majority until the 
Centre refused their support 
to his South-West African 
policy, and drove him into the 
arms of the Liberal groups. 
Broadly speaking, two parties 
are now ranged in opposition 
to one another. On the one 
side, Conservatives, National 
Liberals, German Liberals, and 
the People’s party defend the 
Chancellor and his policy; 
whilst on the other, the 
Centre has joined hands with 
the Social - Democrats, the 
Poles, the Alsatians, and 
other Particularists in resist- 
ing the principle of personal 
and irresponsible government. 
In some respects this union 
is a hollow one on both sides. 
Many Conservatives follow the 
“Kreuz Zeitung” in casting 
longing eyes on their old 
friends of the Centre. The 
German Liberals and_ the 
German People’s party criti- 
cise the Chancellor for dis- 
solving the Reichstag at a 
moment that was most un- 
favourable for the success of his 
policy, and condemn the appeal 
which he has addressed to 
General von Liebert, the presi- 
dent of the “ Reichsverband ” ; 
whilst there can be no genuine 
or permanent union between 
the fervent Catholics of the 
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Centre party and those Social 
Democrats who are united in 
advocating the secularisation 
of education and of the State. 
It is, however, impossible to 
understand the present situa- 
tion without saying a few 
words on each one of these 
separate groups, or “fractions ” 
as they are popularly called 
in Germany. 

The Conservative party is 
divided into two groups, who, 
however, generally vote to- 
gether. The German Con- 
servatives uphold Christianity, 
together with the union of 
Church and State, and believe 
in the divine right of the 
Emperor. They wish to pre- 
serve existing social and polit- 
ical conditions, to keep the 
standing army as it is, and 
to maintain practical Christi- 
anity in accordance with 


the Imperial Message of 1881. 
They are also strong Protec- 
tionists. Their leaders at the 


end of the last Reichstag 
were Counts Kanitz and von 
Limburg -Stirum, and their 
fifty-two members are almost 
exclusively chosen in Mecklen- 
burg, Pomerania, and East 
Prussia. 

The “ Reichspartei,” or Free 
Conservatives as they are 
called in the Prussian “ Land- 
tag,” represent the connecting 
link between the extreme Con- 
servative party and moderate 
Liberals. In the past they 
made the transition of the 
former to Bismarck’s national 
programme somewhat easier. 
Later on they looked with a 
jealous eye at all dealings 
with the Centre party, especi- 
ally on educational matters, 
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They have now almost all 
become merged in the Con- 
servative party, though they 
maintain for some purposes a 
separate political existence, 
and held a “Parteitag,” or 
party demonstration, of their 
own at Breslau for the first 
time last year. Herr von Kar- 
dorf, who was their founder 
and leader, is retiring from 
public life; but his place will 
probably be occupied in the 
coming Parliament by Baron 
von Zedlitz-Neukirch, who has 
hitherto led the party in the 
Prussian “Landtag.” They 
are twenty-two strong, and 
consist mainly of landlords and 
Government officials, who have 
been returned to the Reichstag 
by the eastern provinces of the 
Empire. 

The next two groups are 
smaller still. The German 
Reform party consists of six 
members, and represents the 
reaction of the middle classes 
against what they regard as 
the economic predominance of 
capital, It is strongly anti- 
Semite. The “Wirthschaftliche 
Vereinigung,” or Economic 
Union, includes within its 
ranks two members of the 
Bavarian Peasants’ party, four 
members of the Landlords’ 
Union, two Christian Socialists, 
four German Socialists, and 
three other independent mem- 
bers. They are strongly Pro- 
tectionist. A large proportion 
of the Conservative and other 
parties belong to the “Bund 
der Landwirthe,” or Landlords’ 
Union, which is a most ener- 
getic Protectionist organisa- 
tion, but only puts up a candi- 
date of its own when none of 
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those who are already in the 
field are prepared to adopt its 
principles. 

Next comes the Centre, the 
most powerful and, with the 
Socialists, the best organised 
of all the German parties. 
Though in the old days before 
the constitution of the German 
Empire there were Catholics 
in the Prussian ‘“ Landtag,” 
Bavarian Patriots and clerical 
groups both in Baden and 
Wiirtemberg, the Centre as a 
distinct party is the outcome 
of the religious conflict of the 
early seventies, which banded 
the vast majority of German 
Catholics into a strong and 
united party. On all religious 
and political questions it votes 
as one man, especially wher- 
ever the interests of the Church 
are even indirectly concerned ; 
but it includes in its ranks 
priests, landlords, capitalists, 
tradesmen, and labourers, whose 
views range from the aris- 
tocratic prejudices of Prince 
Arenberg and Baron von Wolff- 
Metternich down to the demo- 
cratic sentiments of such men 
as Herr Roeren and Herr Erz- 
berger. There is naturally a 
great diversity of opinion 
amongst all these classes, and 
the more aristocratic members 
of the Centre party are very 
much alarmed at the tenden- 
cies of the democratic section ; 
but they have kept wonder- 
fully well together, notwith- 
standing the protests that 
have arisen here and there 
amongst German Catholics 
against what they call the 
anti- national policy pursued 
by the leaders of the party. 
It consists of ninety - nine 
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members, who are reinforced 
on almost every question that 
is not dynastic by the votes 
of four Welf or Hanover- 
ian deputies, who are also 
Catholics. Their leadership 
remained in commission for 
some time after Dr Lieber’s 
death; but they have now 
rallied to their new chief, Dr 
Peter Spahn, deputy for Bonn, 
whilst the most prominent 
members of the party are Herr 
Groeber, Herr Bachem, Herr 
Trimborn, and Herr Erzberger. 
They can generally rely, when 
religious issues are involved, on 
the support of sixteen Poles 
and of nine Alsace-Lorrainers, 
which gives them a total repre- 
sentation of 128 in a Reichstag 
of 397 members. 

The Liberal elements in the 
Reichstag are far more divided 
than Conservatives or Centre. 
The old Liberal party lost the 
German Progressives in 1861, 
who were the first men to lay 
down a definite programme of 
their own. The German Labour 
Union separated from them in 
1863, and the National Liberals, 
whorallied to Prince Bismarck’s 
national policy, constituted 
another group in 1866. Then 
again, in 1880, the left wing 
of the National Liberals formed 
a further group, which from 
1884 to 1892 joined with the 
Progressives and established 
the “Deutsch - Freisinnig,” or 
German Liberal party. Since 
then a further split has oc- 
curred, the ‘‘Freisinnige Verein- 
igung” separating from the 
German People’s party under 
different leaders and with a dis- 
tinct programme of its own. 
Volumes might be written on 
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these various groups, whose 
policies often cross one another, 
being in some respects more 
and in others less advanced, 
and I can only endeavour to 
give a very brief summary 
in the short space at my 
disposal. 

The National Liberals, who 
were once the most powerful 
of all groups, counting 151 
in 1874, have now lost a 
hundred of their members, and 
numbered only fifty-one at the 
close of the last Reichstag. 
They have become somewhat re- 
actionary in their policy, wish- 
ing to preserve the national 
organisation as it was created 
by them in 1881. They pro- 
test in their appeal to the con- 
stituencies on the one side 
against the domination of 
Clericalism, and on the other 
against the revolutionary 
machinations of the Socialist 
party. Their leader is Dr 
Bassermann, who has sat for 
Frankfurt -on-Oder since 
February 1904, but who has 
now been forced by the op- 
position of the ‘“ Landlord’s 
Union” to seek refuge in the 
Hoyerswarda division of Sil- 
esia, which has hitherto been 
represented by Count von 
Arnim, a free Conservative. 

The Liberal, or German 
Liberal party, as they are 
frequently called to distinguish 
them from their National 
Liberal colleagues, are now split 
up into three sections: the 
“South German People’sparty,” 
consisting of six members; the 
“Freisinnige Vereinigung,” or 
“Liberal Union,” with ten 
members; and the “Freisinn- 
ige Volkspartei,” or ‘ Liberal 
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People’s Party,” with twenty 
members. 

On broad principles these 
parties all uphold Liberal be- 
liefs, but though only dis- 
tinguished from one another by 
questions of detail, these dis- 
tinctions are sometimes char- 
acterised by considerable per- 
sonal bitterness. The “ Liberal 
Union” and the “People’s 
party” for many years fol- 
lowed Eugene Richter, one of 
the ablest and most eloquent 
men in the Chamber; but the 
Liberal Union threw him over 
when he refused to support 
Count Caprivi’s military policy. 
In other respects they are, how- 
ever, much more advanced, for 
they have recommended their 
members to support Socialist 
candidates at the second ballots, 
while the People’s party will 
have nothing to say to such 
a compromise. The Liberal 
Union were originally under 
the leadership of Dr Rickert, 
Dr Theodore Barth, and Herr 
Schrader; but Dr Rickert is 
dead, Dr Barth was not re- 
turned to the last Reichstag, 
so Herr Schrader is their re- 
cognised chief in Parliament, 
though Dr Barth exercises, 
even at present, a very con- 
siderable influence on the party 
programme, and may succeed 
in winning the Céslin division 
of Pomerania for his party. 
The leadership of the “ Liberal 
People’s party” is in com- 
mission, but its most prominent 
members are Dr Miiller, Dr 
Wiemer, and Herr Kopsch. 
The South German People’s 
party, who are almost entirely 
returned by Wiirtemberg con- 
stituencies, generally vete with 
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the German People’s party, ex- 
cept on educational questions, 
where they prefer absolute 
secularism to the “Simultan- 
schulen,” or those mixed schools 
to which ministers of all de- 
nominations have free access. 
Their most prominent person- 
ality is perhaps Herr von 
Payer, who sits for Tiibingen 
in Wiirtemberg. 

Next comes the Social-Demo- 
cratic party with its seventy- 
eight members, who in their 
appeals to the electorate ad- 
vocate the Nationalisation of 
all private property and of all 
means of production, as well 
as the liberation not only of 
the proletariat, but of the 
whole human race. 


They up- 


hold the emancipation of all 
the oppressed classes, women 
as well as workers, the secular- 
isation of education, the separa- 


tion of Church from State, an 
eight hours day, a progressive 
income -tax, and progressive 
succession duties. They boast 
of the support of three million 
voters; but very few of these, 
probably not more than a couple 
of hundred thousand, can be 
called Socialists in the true 
sense of the term. There are 
many discontented people in 
Germany who hope to remedy 
their grievances by a univer- 
sal upheaval, whilst there are 
others who vote Socialist at 
the second ballot because they 
have not been able to secure 
the return of their candidate 
at the General Election. Then, 
again, a large number of civil 
servants who vote for Con- 
servatives at the Landtag elec- 
tion, where the ballot does not 
exist, are so excited at the rise 
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in the price of food and the 
stagnation of their salaries that 
they will very probably rally 
to the Socialist party under 
the protection of the ballot. At 
their election, as distinct from 
their ‘party, meetings, little or 
no Socialism is talked, except 
possibly in the course of 
an eloquent peroration, and 
then its meaning is hardly 
grasped by the audience, which 
generally in the large towns 
consists of men in easy circum- 
stances, who are dissatisfied 
with existing conditions and 
believe they can best remedy 
their grievances by giving their 
support to the most extreme 
party. Indeed there are some 
who adopt this course, and 
openly acknowledge that they 
do so as a protest against the 
autocracy of the Emperor, the 
existence of a standing army, or 
what they regard as unfair in 
the present incidence of taxa- 
tion. Pure and undefiled Social- 
ism would frighten these easy- 
going “bourgeois” out of the 
ranks of the Socialist party, and 
their orators therefore concen- 
trate their speeches on criticis- 
ing such events as the Colonial 
policy of the Government, the 
dissolution of the Reichstag, 
Prince von Biilow’s manifesto, 
the rise in the price of bread 
and of meat, the inadequacy 
of the salaries of those civil 
servants who cannot afford to 
imitate the working men and 
strike for higher wages, and the 
administration by the State of 
the funds available for insur- 
ance against sickness, accident, 
and old age. In the country 
districts Socialist orators show 
their adaptability to circum- 
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stances by dwelling as little 
as possible on the rise in the 
price of the necessaries of life, 
which has necessarily been ac- 
companied by higher wages; 
in the case of the small peasant 
proprietor, by a very material 
advance in the price of his pigs ; 
but they either appeal to local 
prejudice against the landlords 
or large farmers, or give the 
labourer to understand that the 
time is coming when he will 
have his share of the spoils 
and unfurl the banner of Land 
Nationalisation. Time was 
when German Socialists heark- 
ened to the voice of such doctrin- 
aires as Marx, Engels, and Las- 
alle, Liebknecht and Schweitzer, 
but their leaders are now made 
of sterner stuff, and have gone 
through the mill as working 
men themselves—for time was 
when Bebel and Legien were 
turners, Auer a saddler, Mol- 
kenbuhr a maker and Elm a 
sorter of cigars; but it must be 
admitted that, besides these, 
the party still numbers lawyers 
like Heine and Stadthagen, an 
ex-officer in the German army, 
who was wounded at Blois, 
and subsequently fought for 
the Pope as a Papal Zouave, 
like von Vollmar, the “un- 
crowned king of Bavaria,” and 
merchants like Singer and 
Bernstein. The leader of the 
party is Herr August Bebel, 
a convinced Socialist and an 
eloquent orator, who thorough- 
ly believes in the coming mil- 
lennium and the future of the 
Socialist State. Although now 
in his sixty-seventh year, he 
is as full of fire and enthusi- 
asm as he was forty years 
ago, when he first entered the 
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Reichstag. It may as well be 
mentioned that although there 
are no groups there are many 
tendencies inside the Social 
Democratic party. Thus Re- 
visionists like Herr Eduard 
Bernstein hold that many of 
Karl Marx’s and Friedrich 
Engels’ views have been con- 
tradicted by experience. In 
his lecture, delivered in 1901, 
on “ How is Scientific Socialism 
possible?” he held that even 
in his own day Engels did not 
base the necessity of the Social- 
ist state on the mere existence 
of the unearned increment. 
Moreover, the collapse of the 
capitalist system anticipated 
by Marx would not lead to 
the ideal Socialist state. This 
collapse, according to Bern- 
stein, is not quite certain, but 
if one is thinking of an accent- 
uation of the actual economic 
crisis, the contrary—that is to 
say, a consolidation of the 
present economic system — is 
far more probable. It is, 
therefore, no longer necessary 
to hold this theory as an 
article of the Socialist faith. 
Herr Bernstein also disagrees 
with Marx’s theory of con- 
centration, by which the Marx 
doctrine must stand or fall. 
He holds, however, that with- 
out knowing it themselves all 
modern Socialists are Revision- 
ists, and that there is therefore 
no split in the party. Then, 
again, Herr von Vollmar repre- 
sents the more moderate Social- 
ism of South Germany, where 
the freer conditions of existence 
have made the situation far 
less acute. 

There remain the five Par- 
ticularist parties, the oldest 
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and most important of which 
are the Poles, who were to be 
found in the Prussian Landtag 
as far back as 1849. The old 
aristocratic leaders are bound 
in time to give way to newer 
elements, as Poles force them- 
selves into the industrial dis- 
tricts of Upper Silesia and 
Westphalia; but they were 
still represented in the last 
Reichstag by ten noblemen 
and six landlords. They 
have lately been much exer- 
cised by the attempts of the 
Government to make their 
children learn their catechism 
in German, and complain that 
their national grievances have 
not been sufficiently taken up 
by the Centre party. Their 
force is a growing one, and 
may, in course of time, should 
international complications 
arise, with the help of the 
Russian Poles prove danger- 
ous to the homogeneity of 
the German Empire, for they 
have of late years increased 
both in numbers and in pros- 
perity, developing an industry 
and a perseverance which was 
formerly alien to the Polish 
character. It is not so many 
years since Prince von Bilow 
compared the Poles to rabbits 
and the Germans to hares. 
“If I put down two rabbits 
and two hares in my park, 
next year I have 100 rabbits 
and four hares.” Prince Bis- 
marck long ago foresaw this 
danger, and endeavoured to 
arrest it by settling German 
immigrants on Polish land. 
The landlords have profited, 
for they have sold their land 
at high prices; but although 
nearly £17,500,000 have been 
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spent in carrying out this 
policy, German residents have 
often been forced by local 
boycotting to sell their land 
to Poles. The fact remains 
that, notwithstanding the in- 
troduction of 12,415 families, 
representing, according to the 
statistics of the Settlement 
Commission, 81,000 persons, 
who, with their 15,900 German 
labourers, represent nearly 
100,000 German settlers, the 
success of the scheme is by 
no means so complete as its 
authors anticipated ; for whilst 
in 1871 there were 512,266 
Protestants and _ 1,009,595 
Catholics living in _ the 
province of Posen, by 1905 
their numbers had risen 
to 605,312 Protestants and 
1,347,958 Catholics respect- 
ively. It would be impossible 
in the course of this article 
to gauge the merits of this 
controversy from every point 
of view, but the fact remains 
that the situation is extremely 
acute. Poles boycott Germans, 
and Germans Poles; 48,000 
children are out on strike, 
refusing to answer questions 
in German; and wild talk is 
being used of forbidding the 
use of Polish at political meet- 
ings, and of suppressing all 
Polish political associations. 
It is possible that the use 
of tact and judgment may 
mitigate German and Polish 
opinion, and impartial men 
say that there is some hope 
for the future. The leaders 
of the party in Parliament 
are Herr von Czarlinski, Dr 
von Skarzynski, and Prince 
Radziwill. Some idea of the 
excitement in Polish circles 
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may be gathered from the 
fact that Dr von Jazdzewski, 
who has been one of the ablest 
Polish representatives for the 
last twenty-four years, but 
who advocates conciliatory 
measures, has had to retire 
from Parliament. 

The Welfs, who wish for the 
restoration of the kingdom of 
Hanover and reunion with 
Austria, are six in number, of 
whom four vote steadily on 
religious questions with the 
Centre Party. Their leaders 
are Baron von Hodenberg and 
Baron von Schele-Wunsdorff. 
The Danes— whose organisa- 
tion consists of an electoral 
union of 3800 members, a 
school union with 3900 mem- 
bers, and a language associa- 
tion 2900 strong—are repre- 
sented by Herr Hanssen in 
the Reichstag and by two 
deputies in the Prussian 
Landtag: here also the lan- 
guage question is acute, but 
they are gradually getting into 
closer touch with the German 
Liberal party. Finally, we 
have the ten Alsace-Lorrainers, 
who wish to see the Reichsland, 
as the two provinces are now 
called, enjoy the same rights as 
Saxony and Bavaria. There 
was a time when they sent fif- 
teen Protesters to the Reichs- 
tag; but when the late Prince 
Hohenlohe was Governor he 
initiated a policy character- 
ised by so much judgment 
and tact that it would ap- 
pear as if the German parties 
are slowly gaining ground in 
the country. 

It is impossible to get some 
idea of how a German Gen- 
eral Election is worked without 
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realising the vast number of 
parties into which German 
politicians are split up. It 
may be argued that, for all 
practical purposes, they are 
divided into the supporters 
and opponents of the Govern- 
ment. This may be of some 
importance, when we have to 
consider to what extent the au- 
thorities can exert their political 
influence at the polls; but the 
fact remains that the groups 
that support the Government 
and receive its favours at one 
moment may find themselves 
in the cold shades of opposi- 
tion the next. It is too soon 
to determine what groups will 
constitute the majority after 
February 5, when the second 
ballots determine the final 
representation in the new 
Chamber. But the Govern- 
ment have clearly three courses 
open to them—either to do 
as they threaten and dissolve 
again; to ignore the Chamber 
altogether, and levy their re- 
sources without its consent ; or 
to make the best of a bad job 
and patch up an understand- 
ing with the Centre, should it 
be impossible to secure a ma- 
jority with the help of the 
various sections of the Liberal 
party. In these circumstances 
a knowledge of what groups 
there are and what opinions 
they hold is absolutely essen- 
tial to the student of German 
politics. It must, however, be 
recognised that for the moment 
the Government is supported 
by those who voted for carry- 
ing on the war in South-West 
Africa, and for supplying the 
necessary funds—namely, the 
Conservatives and allied groups, 
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as well as the National and 
German Liberals; whilst the 
Opposition consists of the 
Centre, the Social- Democrats, 
and the Particularists. We 
are now in the throes of the 
General Election, whose con- 
duct is in some respects quite 
different from what it is in 
England or in France. 
Registration is the duty of 
the State. There are no regis- 
tration agents or revising bar- 
risters. Four weeks before the 
election takes place the regis- 
ters must be open for public 
inspection and examination. It 
is the duty of the local author- 
ities to see that every German 
male citizen who is over twenty- 
five is on this list, unless he is 
disqualified in any way by the 
loss of his civil rights. There 
is no special lodger qualifica- 
tion. The suffrage is uni- 
versal: every man has a 
vote, and is only entitled to 
exercise this vote once. The 
registers are open for inspec- 
tion during eight days. This 
time the period began on De- 
cember 28 and ended in most 
districts on January 4. The 
agents of the Centre and So- 
cialist parties have been par- 
ticularly active in seeing that 
their men were on the register, 
at least in these constituencies 
where their organisation is 
good. In some places the 
Centre has not been quite so 
active as it might have been, 
but then in these cases there 
was no prospect of winning 
a seat. Thus in Berlin the 
Catholic population is 200,000 
strong out of a total of close 
upon 2,000,000, but they com- 
plain that their voting power 


is not in proportion to their 
numbers, owing to defective 
organisation and apathy on 
their own part. They have no 
possibility of winning a seat in 
any of the six districts, and 
have therefore not troubled 
themselves to the same extent 
as where their prospects are 
more favourable. Notwith- 
standing their apathy and that 
of the other bourgeois parties, 
the registers are far more com- 
plete than they would be in 
England in a like case, for the 
carefulness with which every 
arrival and departure, and, 
indeed, every local change of 
residence, is reported to the 
police, makes the work of 
compiling the registers com- 
paratively easy, and they are 
almost invariably up to date. 
Where a change of residence 
has taken place within the last 
few weeks, the elector himself 
has to see that his name is 
transferred to the proper reg- 
ister during the period of eight 
days allowed for inspection. 
The Social-Democrats have a 
large number of willing work- 
ers at their command, who are 
most active in seeing that this 
is properly done; whilst in the 
Rhine Province, Westphalia, 
Silesia, and South Germany, 
the whole of the local parochial 
organisation of the Catholic 
Church is at the disposal of 
the Centre party. In some 
districts the New Year holi- 
days have given the authorities 
a reason for extending this 
exhibition of the registers to 
eight working days—that is, 
to January 7. It is evident 
that on this occasion far more 
interest has been exhibited in 
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the proper compilation of the 
register than on any previous 
one, a8 the authorities, at least 
in Berlin, testify to a tremend- 
ous increase in the number of 
visits paid to the Town Hall 
by those who wish to satisfy 
themselves that their names 
are properly entered upon the 
register. 

| When once completed, the 
register consists of eleven col- 
umns. On the first, the regis- 
tered number of the voter, on 
the second his Christian name, 
and on the third his surname, on 
the fourth his age, on the fifth 
his profession, on the sixth his 
residence, on the next four at 
what general or bye elections 
he has exercised the fran- 
chise, whether on the first 
or second ballot, and on the 
eleventh any necessary observ- 
ations. These usually refer to 
the reasons why the name of 
the disqualified voter has been 
struck off,—whether for being 
under age or subject to some 
civil disability, such as a crim- 
inal conviction or bankruptcy. 
In all these cases, as well as 
where the local magistrate has 
considered his residential qual- 
ification insufficient, the signa- 
ture of the presiding officer is 
necessary. 

Outside the Centre and 
Socialist parties political or- 
ganisation is extremely ele- 
mentary. The Conservatives, 
the National Liberals, the 
German Liberals, and the 
German People’s party have 
all got offices in Berlin; but 
their whole business is con- 
ducted by a head agent and 
a couple of clerks, who are un- 
able to give much information 
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as to what is going on in the 
constituencies. They may send 
a few speakers down, but each 
division has its own work, 
done on the spot. Party leaders 
may run about from place to 
place, but little is known of 
their movements at the Central 
Office. In the constituencies 
themselves there is generally 
an agent and a committee- 
room; but in many cases one 
suffices until the day of the 
poll. There is hardly any 
mural literature except the 
notice of local meetings, and 
these are very few. There are 
meetings of Vertranens-manner, 
or confidential friends, who are 
supposed to keep the candi- 
date in touch with all that is 
going on; but very little else 
seems to be done. A Liberal 
candidate told me the other 
day that his constituency was 
admirably organised. “By the 
day of the poll nearly every 
one of my constituents will 
have received a copy of my 
election address.” When I 
asked him whether he had 
either village or district rep- 
resentative committees, he ad- 
mitted that the idea had never 
struck him. Few meetings are 
held in each constituency, and 
the candidate rarely does any 
canvassing himself. He leaves 
it entirely to his supporters. 
In some cases one meeting is 
thought sufficient for the whole 
constituency ; but that is ex- 
ceptional. Some idea can be 
obtained of the ease with which 
the election is fought by the 
fact that a good many of the 
party leaders find it possible to 
attend to their private business 
away from their constituencies, 
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and to satisfy themselves with 
an occasional visit or two. This 
rule applies mainly to the bour- 
geois parties, who stand by 
their old traditions, and the 
result is that there are a large 
number of abstentions. Thus, 
in 1898 only 68 per cent of the 
total number of electors went 
to the poll; whilst in 1903, out 
of twelve and a half million 
voters, only nine and a half 
million, or 75°8 per cent, took 
any part whatsoever in the 
elections. 

The Centre Party and the 
Social-Democrats are an excep- 
tion to this rule. The Centre 


Party has the whole organisa- 
tion of the Catholic Church at 
its disposal, and this is rein- 
forced by working men’s guilds, 
to which every Catholic voter is 
expected to belong. The priests 
and members of these guilds 


are very active canvassers, and 
the consequence is that very few 
Catholic votes are unaccounted 
for on the day of the poll. Steps 
are even taken to secure a 
heavy poll where the party is 
small. No member of the 
Centre Party appeals more 
strongly to the working classes 
than Herr Erzberger, the elo- 
quent member for Biberach, 
whose speeches in the Reichstag 
on labour questions have won 
him the support of the working 
men. He has therefore been 
chosen to stand simultaneously 
for all the six constituencies of 
Berlin, and it is believed that 
his personality will be able 
to rally the largest possible 
measure of support. Both 
Socialists and members of the 
Centre party are very fond of 
having what they call “Zahl- 
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Candidaten ” in those constitu- 
encies where their position is 
hopeless, by which practice 
they manage to raise their 
total polls in the constituencies, 

The Social-Democrats have 
also a large number of willing 
workers at their command, 
who endeavour to secure the 
greatest measure of support. 
They have a thoroughly organ- 
ised system in the towns: each 
man looks after either a street 
or a portion of a street, and 
sees that not only every com- 
rade, but every man who, 
for one reason or another, is 
discontented with the existing 
state of affairs, comes to the 
poll. They are also able to 
rely upon the support of a 
large number of the women, 
and are the only party that 
holds meetings either composed 
of, or addressed by, women, 
during the General Election. 
On the day of the poll, parties 
of cyclists are always ready to 
ride off at the shortest notice 
and look up those supporters 
who have not polled as the 
afternoon goes on. 

There are, however, two 
non-party organisations which 
have a large staff and com- 
mand a certain amount of 
funds. The most prominent 
of these is the “ Reichsverband,” 
or “Imperial Association for 
combating the Social - Demo- 
cracy.” Its President is Lieu- 
tenant - General von Liebert, 
whe was Governor of German 
East Africa from 1897 to 1901, 
and is now on half-pay, and 
takes a very active interest in 
various patriotic movements, 
such as the Pan - Germanic 
League, the Colonial Society, 
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and the Navy League. The 
Association was started two 
years ago to fight the anti- 
national programme of the 
Social- Democratic party. It 
publishes a vast amount of 
leaflets, and sends its speakers 
to the help of any candidate 
who stands on a national and 
individualist platform. The 
members of this organisation 
admit that the suddenness of 
the General Election has taken 
them by surprise. They had 
laid all their plans for a dis- 
solution in 1908, and doubt 
whether their machinery is 
sufficiently advanced to enable 
them to employ it to the very 
best advantage at such short 
notice. Their value to the 


bourgeois parties is incontest- 
able, if one can judge by the 
indignation of the orators of 
the Social- Democratic party, 
who never tire of denouncing 


the “ Reichsverband ” and its 
works. Its leaflets, they al- 
lege, are false and mendacious, 
its speakers are paid fifty 
marks for each separate ap- 
pearance, and its ways are 
mean and underhand. This is 
a valuable tribute from a party 
which has not hitherto shown 
itself very sensitive in politi- 
cal warfare. The importance 
of the “ Reichsverband” has 
lately been somewhat enhanced 
by the prominence which 
Prince von Bilow has given 
to its president, in addressing 
his manifesto, or “Sylvester- 
brief,” to him on December 31. 

Another political organisa- 
tion which is really doing great 
work is the “Bund des Land- 
wirte,” or “ Landlords’ Union,” 
which is prepared to support 
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any candidate who goes in for 
Protection. It is also non- 
political, and cares not whether 
the candidate is a supporter of 
this or of that party as long as 
he advocates high duties upon 
agricultural produce. It works 
steadily and without ostenta- 
tion, but its enemies admit 
the energy and activity of its 
labours. They have offices in 
the Dessauerstrasse, and their 
chief agent is Captain von 
Kieserwetter. 

Political meetings in Ger- 
many are very formal affairs. 
They must, in North Ger- 
many, be notified to the police 
at least twenty-four hours in 
advance. The police are then 
entitled, though they are not 
bound, to attend the meet- 
ing, personally or through 
representatives, whose char- 
acter can be discerned either 
by their dress or by personal 
notification. A place must be 
found for these representatives 
of authority, who generally sit 
on the platform, at a table 
next to the one occupied by the 
chairman, vice-chairman, and 
speakers. They may declare 
the meeting dissolved for a 
large number of reasons, and 
are in no way answerable for 
having done so, if they have 
acted in good faith. They may 
break up a meeting when the 
attestation of the notice of the 
meeting cannot be produced, 
when speeches or propositions 
might lead to a breach of the 
law, and when armed men 
appear at the meeting who do 
not leave when they are told 
to go; also when women, boys, 
or apprentices are present, and 
do not leave when they are 
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told to do so. Other rules 


must, moreover, be observed. 
Thus, a gangway must be left 
free up to the platform, and 
the meeting must not start 
before the appointed time. 
The police may also dissolve 
the meeting if they consider 
the hall is too crowded, 
—in fact, their powers are 
very considerable, and only 
restrained by the exercise of 
tact and discretion on their 
part. To take a recent in- 
stance of the extent to which 
they can act. Herr Molken- 
buhr, Deputy for Elberfeld, 
was recently addressing a 
meeting in the second division 
of Berlin. He was followed 


by a member of the “ Reichs- 
verband,” who criticised his 
speech, and in the course of 
his reply said he was not 
fighting Social-Democracy so 


much as International Social- 
ism. One of the audience 
cried out, ‘“ What impudence ! 
A man like you to attempt 
to fight Socialism!” The police 
officer went up to the chair- 
man and told him that the in- 
terrupter must leave the room, 
which he promptly did with- 
out further ado. The police 
may besides, if necessary, call 
in the military to enforce the 
law. These rules do not apply 
in South Germany, where the 
presence of any armed man, 
even if he is a policeman, is 
contrary to law; but then 
South Germans live under a 
far more liberal régime than 
their brethren in the North. 
The meeting generally takes 
place on licensed premises. 
The chairman appeals for 
order by ringing a bell, and 
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in either a few words or a 
speech declares the meet- 
ing open, and calls upon the 
first speaker to address it, 
When he has finished —and 
speeches in Germany generally 
take a couple of hours—the 
chairman again rings a bell, 
and declares the discussion 
open. This is either followed 
by his calling upon another 
speaker to address the meet- 
ing, or upon some one who 
comes up to the platform from 
the body of the hall. Perfect 
courtesy is generally extended 
to members of the opposition, 
and this rule is enforced all 
the more, as the audience, 
at least in North Germany, 
know that the police can, on 
the slightest uproar, declare 
the meeting closed. If the 
hall is not very full the audi- 
ence sit round tables on which 
beer and other drinks, and 
sometimes cold meat and 
other eatables, are served. If 
the meeting turns out to be 
fuller than was anticipated, 
the tables are either taken 
out of the room or piled up 
at the back of the platform. 
At the end the chairman de- 
clares the meeting closed. At 
a Conservative gathering the 
audience usually are asked to 
give three “Hochs” for the 
Emperor at the start, and to 
give three ‘“‘Hochs” for the 
candidate at the conclusion of 
the proceedings, raising their 
right hand when doing s0; 
whilst at a Socialist meeting 
three ‘“Hochs” are generally 
given to the cause of Social- 
Democracy. 

It is not easy to discover 
to what extent the pressure 
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that is exercised by the Gov- 
ernment is effective for or 
against a candidate. There 
can be no doubt that the pro- 
motion of Government officials 
is affected by the way in which 
they vote; but then the ballot 
is absolutely secret, and no 
attempt is made to spy upon 
what they do. If, of course, 
they take sides prominently, 
one side or the other, their 
political views must be known, 
and the Government will act 
accordingly. The smaller offi- 
cials are discouraged in every 
way from voting for the Social- 
Democrat; but there can be 
no doubt that a good many 
of them do so. There is some 
meaning in the saying that 
this or that group have the 
goodwill of the Government. 
Officials are supposed to help 
these groups so far as they 
can, and their help is of some 
use. In East Prussia and in 
Pomerania pressure is very 
much more considerable. These 
provinces are riddled with 
Government officials. The 
“Landrat ” or local magistrate 
is represented in each village 
by the “Amtsvorsteher,” who 
has great discretion in the 
authority which he can give to 
the local publicans to hold 
dances in their public halls, 
and it is alleged that in some 
cases the Liberal and Socialist 
candidates find it difficult to 
secure either halls or food. As 
Liberals are in most cases 
standing against sitting Con- 
servative members, they do 
not in these provinces profit 
by the goodwill of the Govern- 
ment. Again, the extension of 
a railway, the construction of 
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a bridge, a pier, or a road, 
will be affected by the atti- 
tude of the constituency. The 
requirements of these constit- 
uencies that support candi- 
dates who have earned the 
goodwill of the Government 
will naturally be more favour- 
ably considered than those of 
the constituencies which have 
supported the Social-Democrat, 
the Pole, the Welf, or the 
Alsace-Lorrainer. Still, it must 
be remembered that the Gov- 
ernment is, by the very nature 
of things, compelled to secure 
its majority with the help 
of the strongest parties in 


the Chamber. If the new 
Chamber is constituted on 
anything like the present 


party lines, either the Govern- 
ment must dissolve again, or 
rely upon the Centre rather 
than upon the Left. In such 
a case a Liberal deputy, who 
may have secured the good- 
will of the Government dur- 
ing the election, will then find 
the fulfilment of his claims 
subordinated to the require- 
ments of a constituency which 
has returned a member of the 
Centre party. 

Much more might be writ- 
ten of the manner in which 
the vote is taken and the 
majority is declared. Suffice 
it to say that each voter can 
fill up his paper in an enclosed 
space free from outside super- 
vision, but it has been alleged 
that some East Prussian land- 
lords give their labourers their 
ballot-papers with the name of 
their candidate already written 
upon it, and send them to the 
polling-booths under their 
agents’ charge. The votes are 
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counted in the place where 
they are taken, the results of 
each polling district being for- 
warded to a common centre, 
where they are added up and 
officially declared. The first 
ballot is not decisive, except 
where one candidate has ob- 
tained an absolute majority of 
the votes polled. Where he 
has failed to do so, a second 
ballot will be taken within a 
fortnight of the first, and on 
this occasion only the two can- 
didates who have polled the 
largest number of votes at 
the first ballot are entitled 
to stand, all votes for other 
candidates being treated as 
invalid. 

Where two candidates have 
polled an equal number of votes 
at the first ballot, they must 
draw lots with the object of 
deciding who is to be entitled 
to stand at the second ballot. 

On this occasion the first 
ballot will be taken on the 
25th of January. It will 
hardly be decisive, if one is 
to form any judgment by 
what has happened in the 
past. In 1903 there were 180, 
in 1898 187, and in 1893 180 
second ballots: that is to say, 
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that very nearly half the 
Chamber have had to face 
second ballots at the last three 
general elections. The second 
ballots are now fixed for Feb- 
ruary 5. We may therefore 
anticipate a good deal of ne. 
gotiation, and possibly some 
compromise, between these two 
dates, and on the result of 
these compromises will depend 
the final constitution of the 
twelfth Parliament of the 
German Empire. 

Though Germany has much 
to learn from Great Britain 
with its centuries of parlia- 
mentary life, we could easily 
take a lesson from the calm- 
ness and dignity with which 
the German approaches the 
fulfilment of his duties as a 
constitutional citizen, whether 
in the orderliness of his politi- 
cal meetings, or in the way 
in which he subordinates his 
personal prejudices to the 
exigencies of good government. 
They have not, it is true, all 
the blessings of that liberty 
which we enjoy, but they can 
at least say that they are 
doing their best to show that 
they are worthy of better 
things. 
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POLITICS AND THE “DEDICATED LIFE”—A MORE POPULAR GOSPEL— 
‘GET ON OR GET OUT’—THE MATERIALISM OF TO-DAY— THE 
EXTRAVAGANCE OF MUNICIPALITIES. 


In this age of practical 
utility it is pleasant to come 
upon the orations delivered 
recently at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow by Messrs Haldane 
and Asquith. If a university 
be a worthless extravagance, 
a Lord Rector is an obvious 
anachronism, and it is not a 
little surprising that two 
members of the present Ad- 
ministration should stoop so 
far from the high platform of 
the proletariat as to address 
mere students, intent upon in- 
struction. And yet, as we read 
the wise words which an inter- 
lude permitted these ministers 
of darkness to pronounce, we 
could not but feel a certain 
elation. The infamy of poli- 
tics, after all, we thought, is 
only a partial disgrace. Men 
scramble for votes, and are 
forgotten. Ambitious seekers 
after office sell their consciences 
for a term, and are lost in ruin. 
And from the wrack certain 
truths of honour and citizen- 
ship emerge, which, laughed at 
for the moment, survive the 
greed of hungry politicians. 

Messrs Haldane and Asquith, 
in addressing the students of 
Scotland, displayed no far- 
sought ingenuity. They came 
forth, quasi cursores, to hand 
on the torch of learning and 
discipline, which they had re- 
ceived from their predecessors. 
They made no escape from the 
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course which a wise and narrow 
tradition has enclosed for them. 
They spoke no word that was 
not in harmony with the 
loftiest ideals of scholarship 
and patriotism. In the stern- 
est accents Mr Haldane praised 
the devotion of the German 
citizen. “Men and women,” 
said he, “were taught to feel 
that in the law and order 
which could be brought about 
by the general will alone was 
freedom in the truest and 
deepest sense to be found—the 
freedom which was to be real- 
ised only by those who had 
accepted whole-heartedly the 
largest ends in place of partic- 
ular and selfish aspirations.” 
With a proper eloquence he 
urged upon his hearers the 
duty of a “dedicated life,” of 
a career freely given to the 
service of the State, or to the 
arduous pursuit of learning. 
Both mistresses—learning and 
the State—jealously exact the 
uttermost devotion. “The life 
of the scholar,” to quote Mr 
Haldane, “makes more demand 
for concentration than any other 
life. He who would really live 
in the spirit of the classics 
must toil hard to attain 
that sense of easy mastery of 
their language which is vital 
to his endeavour.” And yet 
it is the scholar who, in our 
greedy age, is most bitterly 
despised and most commonly 
T 
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neglected. In the general eye 
he seems a fool, because he 
does not share in the hunt for 
notoriety, and his studies are 
regarded as almost criminal, 
for the mere reason that they 
are not adapted for easy 
courses in continuation schools. 
There are, indeed, few episodes 
more remarkable in recent 
history than the violent attacks 
that have been made upon 
humane letters by those who 
run no risk of coming beneath 
their sway. Envy is the first 
cause of them all, but the 
democratic love of levelling, 
no doubt, increases their acri- 
mony, and we congratulate 
Mr Haldane on his spirited de- 
fence of an unpopular cause. 
Mr Haldane gave proof of a 
still greater courage in the 
warmth with which he ap- 
plauded the stern and noble 
training given to the officers 
of the Japanese army. In 
generous terms he described 
how the basis of this training 
was a high code of ethics 
and chivalry. “To learn to 
obey,” said he, “is a duty as 
important as to learn to com- 
mand. The future officer is 
taken while he is still young, 
and in his cadet corps the boy 
who is a born leader is system- 
atically taught to submit to 
the command of him who may 
be feeble and even incompetent, 
but whom he is forbidden to 
despise. . . . Self-effacement, 
the obligation of truthfulness, 
devotion to the service of his 
nation, these are the ethical 
lessons in which the young 
Japanese officer is instructed 
with a thoroughness and a 
courage which, so far as I 


know, has no parallel in our 
time.” Admirable lessons truly, 
and sadly needed in a country 
in which the meanest voter 
claims the privilege of insult- 
ing a general commanding in 
the field, and where the spirit 
of the pro-Boer is not accounted 
a disgrace. 

It is the business of a uni- 
versity, then, in Mr Haldane’s 
opinion, to make “the higher 
ends of life” possible of attain- 
ment, to teach concentration 
and the sacrifice of self, to send 
forth scholars, statesmen, and 
soldiers, who are ready to die 
for their ideal or for their 
country. Mr Asquith’s am- 
bition, as expressed in Scot- 
land, is equally exalted. “A 
university,” said our Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, “‘never 
was, is not, and never ought 
to become, a _ technological 
institute for the creation and 
equipment of specialists.” For 
him the university is a home 
of humanity, a place of intel- 
lectual training, whose gifts 
are none the less worthy be- 
cause they are not of com- 
mercial and immediate utility, 
and where for the moment 
men might “concentrate them- 
selves on the things of the 
mind, installed, as they were, 
in the citadel of knowledge.” 
In every line of Mr Asquith’s 
oration there breathes a spirit 
of intellectual aristocracy, of 
worship paid to the great 
masterpieces of the past. 
Like his eminent colleague, he 
sets a value upon scholarship 
which cannot be expressed in 
the pounds, shillings, and pence 
of common life. He admits 
the claim which history and 
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literature have upon the public 
regard, and if we knew no 
more of him than this single 
performance, we might believe 
that he had never tarnished his 
fame with Radical politics. 

We do not expect to find con- 
sistency in the human mind. 
Every man has the right to 
make whatever exchange seems 
good to him between heresy 
and gospel. The hardest ped- 
ant need not cut all his views 
and all his prejudices to the 
same pattern. But there is a 
limit to the reputable dual- 
ity of thought and action. 
Compare what Messrs Haldane 
and Asquith said in Scotland 
with what they habitually say 
and do in Westminster, and 
you will find a loud and def- 
inite contradiction. The men 
who in cowardice support the 
impudent demands of Labour 
are as widely different from the 
men of a lofty idealism, who 
acclaim the mission of the uni- 
versities, as night is from morn- 
ing. How shall we explain 
this plain and fierce antag- 
onism of two respectable Min- 
isters against themselves? It 
is not enough to say that they 
modify their views according 
to their audiences. It is not a 
question of modified views, but 
of open conflict. The dedicated 
life has no place in the scheme 
of a Government whose policy 
is surrender and whose watch- 
word is privilege. The mere 
thought of a “citadel of know- 
ledge” must convulse with 
laughter the astute politicians 
who are intent only to discover 
by what injustice they may 
purchase votes at the next 
election. There is not a sen- 


tence in either rectorial address 
that is not an insult to the 
proletariat, of which Messrs 
Haldane and Asquith are the 
willing slaves. Where, then, 
shall we find sincerity, in the 
Scottish Universities or in the 
British House of Commons? 
Of the two Haldanes and of 
the two Asquiths which are 
the real ones? 

In all likelihood neither set 
is real. They are probably 
content to play the part of 
adroit conjurers on both sides 
of the Border. The southern 
aspect of the case does them 
less, the northern aspect does 
them far more, than justice. 
Many years of opposition have 
turned them to cynicism; and 
having once known the truth, 
they pursue error with a willing 
eagerness. But the mere fact 
that they could compose the 
orations which they delivered 
in Scotland, proves how long a 
distance they have fallen from 
the high altitudes at which 
they have lived in the past. 
Once upon a time they knew 
better things. They can still 
repeat the ancient lessons with 
a sort of glibness. But noth- 
ing will persuade them to 
guide their conduct by them 
any longer. They are useful— 
these ancient lessons—when a 
simple mob of students is to 
be conciliated. They must be 
sternly put aside when the real 
business of politics has to be 
considered. 

If their words are a pean 
of praise raised to the honour 
of universities, the actions of 
Messrs Haldane and Asquith 
show the universities’ futility. 
If the influence of learning 
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lasts so short a while, may 
we not ask whether learn- 
ing is worth the sacrifice of 
youth? Presently come poli- 
tics and besmirch the fair face 
of intelligence. Mr Asquith 
has accurately described the 
process. “If the best gift 
which their university could 
give them was not to be slow- 
ly stifled, they must see that 
they keep the windows of the 
mind, and of the soul also, 
open to the light and air.” Is 
it not a pity that he did not 
take the necessary precaution ? 
Does he not regret, we wonder, 
that the silly tags of demo- 
cracy, the common falsehoods 
of politics, the stern maxims 
of Mr Keir Hardie, have so 
dedaubed the windows of his 
mind that he can only look out 
upon the daylight at rare in- 
tervals and in a _ northern 
clime ? 

“Evil communications cor- 
rupt good manners,” and a 
year of office, or of slavery, 
has reduced the aspirations 
of Messrs Asquith and Haldane 
to ashes. They are now as 
ready as Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman himself to bow the 
knee before the gods, which 
they know to be false. We all 
remember the zeal wherewith 
a few months since they ac- 
claimed the justice and state- 
craft to which they had 
dedicated their lives. We 
cannot forget how, with the 
noble air of Bombastes Furioso, 
they declared war upon the 
oppressors and announced their 
hunger for the fight. Since 
then they have cheerfully sub- 
mitted to the sword of Mr 
Keir Hardie. Since then they 
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have done the bidding of Dr 
Clifford, of General Botha, or of 
any one who spoke with a loud 
voice and an assured manner. 
Since then they have listened 
without a protest to the inter- 
ested fairy stories of tortured 
Chinamen. And all the while 
they had these noble panegyrics 
of self-sacrifice and concentra- 
tion and culture up their 
sleeves. Is there not a pitiful 
tragedy in it all? And can- 
not you imagine the solemn 
joy with which, eluding 
the eye of their hard task- 
master, they dared to express 
themselves in the language 
which once was familiar to 
them? The solemn joy was 
soon turned to grief. The hard 
taskmaster was more keenly 
vigilant than they thought. 
Their speeches, delivered in the 
warm flush of an amiable 
memory, were shown in frigid 
print to be an oblique attack 
upon the democracy. They 
contained no word of hope for 
the proletariat. There was not 
a syllable spoken in favour of 
throwing open the doors of 
our colleges to the working 
man. The cant of devotion to 
an ideal is of no use to the 
honest voter, who expects that, 
in exchange for his vote, he 
should engross all the privileges 
of class and intelligence ; and it 
is clear to every independent 
Radical that Messrs Haldane 
and Asquith have been guilty 
of the most shameful indis- 
cipline. Mr Keir Hardie is 
very angry, and who shall say 
without justice? No sooner 
do his henchmen escape from 
his control than they relapse 
into an inexcusable habit of 
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sound sense. Of course they 
will come to heel when the 
session begins again, but Mr 
Keir Hardie could not wait for 
that, and he has already ad- 
ministered a sharp and a public 
rebuke. 

Messrs Haldane and Asquith, 
he complained, “belonged to 
that section which came near 
wrecking Liberalism and mak- 
ing its return to power for 
ever impossible in this coun- 
try.” He sternly disapproved 
not merely of the substance 
of their rectorial addresses, but 
of the illustrations which they 
dared to use. While Mr 
Haldane was rash enough to 
applaud the disciplinary ideal 
of Japan and Germany, Mr 
Asquith foolishly referred to 
ancient Rome, whose foot- 
steps, says Mr Keir Hardie, 
we are following to our own 
destruction. The chief of the 
Labour Party, no doubt, has 
a special knowledge of ancient 
history; in any case the 
members of the Cabinet must 
accept his opinion on this, as 
on other subjects, if they 
would still retain office. And 
before the happy moment of 
their dismissal there are many 
other lessons for them to learn. 
Mr Keir Hardie is speedily 
taking the late Mr Gladstone’s 
place as conscience - keeper of 
the world. His work on Pan- 
theism is, we are told, already 
in the press, and the members 
of the Government will pres- 
ently be asked to subscribe to 
its doctrines with the same 
obedience wherewith they ac- 
cepted his notorious Trade 
Disputes Bill. But Mr Keir 
Hardie must be careful not to 
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overreach himself. It is not 
given even to a Labour leader 
to know all things, and Mr 
Hardie’s abstruse studies in 
Roman history seem to have 
prevented his acquiring a 
proper understanding of our 
universities. He wishes those 
institutions to be thrown open 
to the class of workers. If 
he could spare a moment to 
consider the annals of Oxford 
and Cambridge, he might dis- 
cover that their colleges have 
never been closed against learn- 
ing and intelligence. No dis- 
tinction of class has ever 
weighed by the lightness 
of a feather against talent. 
What, then, is it that Mr 
Keir Hardie wants? Does 
he demand that every worker 
should spend three years at 
a university? If that were 
granted, what would become 
of the sacred proletariat? At 
present the working man is 
pampered by privilege. He is 
excused from paying taxes. 
He is permitted, if he choose, 
to break the law. His children 
are fed at the expense of others. 
Before long he will be asked to 
receive a pension to solace his 
old age. He is the despotic 
governor of the country. If in 
a@ moment of unemployment he 
condescends to shovel snow, not 
a very arduous or highly-skilled 
operation, he is paid at the rate 
of a pound a-day, a sum which 
is earned by many a Govern- 
ment servant only after many 
years of faithful toil. But 
the moment a working man is 
persuaded to enter a university 
he will cease to belong to the 
proletariat. All his privileges 
will disappear in a moment. 
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He will become a mere common 
educated man, the enemy of 
his kind, whose only right will 
be to contribute from a slender 
purse to the support of others. 
Mr Keir Hardie, then, should 
hesitate before he claims the 
Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge for himself and his 
friends. It is not sound policy 
to kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. 

However, Messrs Haldane 
and Asquith have received 
their reproof, no doubt with 
proper humility; and if the 
country continues to receive its 
scholarship and its theology, 
as well as its political prin- 
ciples, from Mr Keir Hardie, 
such addresses as these gentle- 
men delivered in Scotland will 
have no other than an archeo- 
logical value. If printed, they 
will be labelled “curious ” 
in booksellers’ catalogues, as 
though a vague impropriety 
hung about them. After all, 
is it not absurd to ask a man 
to dedicate his life to an ideal, 
to a study, to a principle, 
when there is money in the 
world to be transferred from 
one pocket to another? We 
have lately encountered a little 
work called ‘Get On or Get 
Out,’ by Mr Peter Keary, 
which holds out far higher 
hopes to the aspiring citizen 
than the rhetoric of Messrs 
Haldane and Asquith. It is 
a new gospel of progress, com- 
piled in the basest American, 
and the thousands of city 
clerks who read it will no 
doubt find its maxims profit- 
able. There is no nonsense 
about Mr Peter Keary. He 
would not sacrifice an hour’s 
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comfort or a day’s salary for 
an ideal. He points out but 
two gods for his followers to 
worship—money and notoriety. 
Get on and get known—these 
are the only maxims which 
have a meaning for him. He 
has read the works of Mr 
Carnegie, and he would not 
quarrel with that eminent 
philanthropist’s definition of 
success. “If you have not 
earned more this year,” says 
Mr Keary, “it stands to reason 
that you have not got on.” 
It does indeed, and not to get 
on is more than unfortunate: 
the moral taint of failure is 
indelible. The man whose in- 
come was less in 1906 than 
it was in 1905 is obviously 
imbecile, and probably crim- 
inal. But Mr Peter Keary has 
always a cheerful word for the 
waverers. He prints the title 
of his work in the largest of 
capitals, and then exclaims, 
after his own breezy fashion: 
“Don’t be afraid of that 
phrase. It’s the whole Ten 
Commandments of Business 
rolled into one.” 

And how shall the young 
Briton achieve success? By 
loud and insistent advertise- 
ment. He must push and 
parade himself as much as he 
may or he dare. ‘Bustle 
around,” says this new 
preacher, “and if you have a 
sleepy employer you will wake 
him up, and the first thing 
he will then see is You!” In 
other words, “the man who 
succeeds is the man who looms 
large.” The simple eloquence 
of this moral maxim needs no 
embellishment. Be noisy, be 
blatant, be pretentious, and 
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your reward is certain. But 
though in voice and manner you 
may be as arrogant as you 
like, you must not be arrogant 
in thought. Originality, even 
if you could attain to it, would 
never be worth so much to 
you as commonness of mind. 
This pleasant quality, in truth, 
is money in your _ pocket. 
“Think” — again it is Mr 
Peter Keary who speaks,— 
“think as you think other 
people are thinking.” It will 
save you trouble and increase 
yourincome. The old-fashioned 
virtues, if they are not of 
supreme value, need not in 
every case be a fatal hindrance. 
Mr Peter Keary is kind enough 
to admit that “excessive hon- 
esty is no bar to success,” 
though he cannot justify so 
unreasonable a proposition in 
less than half a page. He even 


says a word in favour of what 


he calls “character,” and it 
appears that this ancient and 
fiy-blown quality is a genuine 
asset. ‘‘Character,” we are 
told by the voice of authority, 
“is going to turn shillings into 
guineas,” and what more could 
be said in praise of anything? 
Mr Peter Keary, like the wise 
teacher that he is, does not 
rely merely upon precept; he 
also sets examples before his 
readers. If all the inhabitants 
of Great Britain do not make 
their lives sublime, it is not 
the fault of Mr Peter Keary. 
The one fault of his instruction 
is that it is embarrassing by its 
wealth. We know not which 
example it is best and easiest 
to follow. The tactics of a 
well-known newspaper pro- 
prietor are tempting. This 
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gentleman, we are told, started 
a glorious career by writing an 
article on “ Funny Things that 
Rats Do.” For this method 
of procedure there is something 
to be said, but, on the whole, 
we prefer the tactics of Mr 
Bernard Shaw, which are in 
better harmony with the 
modern spirit of blatant ad- 
vertisement. “Being a failure 
in Ireland,” says Mr Peter 
Keary, “Mr Shaw came to 
London. Whenever a few 
‘advanced’ people gathered to- 
gether Mr Shaw would some- 
how work his way in. Then 
he managed to make a speech, 
sometimes even when he knew 
nothing of the subject about 
which he spoke. But he got 
his name in people’s mouths, 
and he got his name in print. 
He made some progress every 
day.” This is a pearl of bio- 
graphy, and we hope Mr Shaw 
likes it. He spoke without 
knowledge. He got his name 
in print. He made some pro- 
gress every day—progress, not 
in his craft, remember, but in 
the mouths of men, in that 
notoriety to which all things 
shall be added. SBefore this 
achievement even the humours 
of rats pale to insignificance. 
Perhaps the most valuable 
chapter in Mr Peter Keary’s 
book is that entitled “The Food 
of Genius.” It is obviously im- 
portant for the youth of Great 
Britain, the genius of to-mor- 
row, to know how best its great 
gifts may be sustained. Who 
can read without a thrill that 
Jeremy Taylor adored baked 
salmon, that the Duke of Marl- 
borough ate beef, that Oliver 
Goldsmith enjoyed veal pie, 
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and that Gibbon delighted in 
toasted cheese? Thus the path 
of the aspirant is made plain. 
He can fit his ambition with 
its proper diet, and the rest is 
easy. We have no doubt, 
for instance, that thousands 
of young men in the suburbs 
of London are now following 
the example of Gibbon, who, 
if we may believe Mr Peter 
Keary, “would repair to the 
pantry late at night, procure 
a supply of cheese, and, return- 
ing to his room, would toast it 
before his own fire.” That is 
how ‘The Decline and Fall’ 
was written; and the achieve- 
ment is clearly within the 
compass of any one whose 
pantry is well stocked. Or 
would you write an Epic? 
Then remember that “ Milton 
composed ‘ Paradise Lost’ in a 
large armchair, with his head 
thrown back.” Or is an his- 


torical novel the end of your 
desire? Then recall the start- 
ling fact that “Dumas wrote 


in his shirt-sleeves.” And if 
your ambition is bounded only 
by the empire of the world, 
take Mr Peter Keary’s word for 
it, that “Napoleon is a gold- 
mine to the bright - minded 
young Briton.” 

That Mr Peter Keary 
should think it worth while 
to publish his observations is 
not surprising. We are all 
familiar by this with the 
imbecilities and irrelevancies 
of the weekly press. But this 
familiarity does not lessen the 
disgrace of the enterprise. 
For more than thirty years 
Englishmen have been com- 
pelled by Act of Parliament to 
read, and this is the literature 
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that is thought good enough 
for them. A gospel of push 
and noise, a success that is 
measured not by intelligence 
or by happiness but by greed 
—these are the things that are 
thrust before the eyes of all. 
That the infamous style and 
the bad morals of the pamphlet 
come from America is a poor 
palliation. It means merely 
that the common ideals of 
England, low and paltry as 
they are, are also borrowed. 
And what can we expect of a 
country whose citizens are 
nurtured on such stuff as this? 
Nowhere else in Europe would 
it be possible to print and to cir- 
culate a book like Mr Keary’s 
‘Get On or Get Out.’ The 
worst voyou in Paris would 
not tolerate it. Where is the 
German who would not thrust 
it from him with scorn? But 
Englishmen, we suppose, read 
it without shame, and it ex- 
plains much that might other- 
wise puzzle us in the life and 
politics of to-day. 

The principle of “ get on or 
get out,” in its narrowest sense, 
is of universal application. 
Despite the guilty interludes 
of Messrs Haldane and As- 
quith, the members of our 
present Government follow 
the guidance of Mr Peter 
Keary in all things. They 
are determined to get on at 
any price, and they are already 
taking great care lest in the 
future they should be asked to 
get out. They are purchasing 
the votes of the people with 
the money of the taxpayers. 
They are starving the Navy 
and Army that they may be 
able to provide free meals for 
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children, and may make educa- 
tion as costly as it is useless. 
At the same time, to flatter the 
working man, they are doing 
their best to prove that intelli- 
gence is a sin, and that nobody 
is entitled to the smallest con- 
sideration who does not work 
with his hands. This is their 
way of getting on; and until 
a reaction begin or disaster 
overtake them, they will go 
rapidly from bad to worse. 
But it is in municipal gov- 
ernment that the gospel of 
Mr Peter Keary is put into 
practice with the greatest 
zeal. The Boards of Guardians 
and the County Councils are 
controlled by “ bright Britons ” 
who have found a gold-mine in 
Napoleon. Their schemes, in 
truth, are Napoleonic. Un- 
happily, in attempting to carry 
them out, they show no trace 
of the Imperial touch. Their 
power of evil, however, is merely 
increased by their incompet- 
ence. They are ready to under- 
take any job, to manage any- 
thing ; and as it is the rate- 
payers’ money with which they 
experiment, they can injure 
the community and aggran- 
dise themselves at the same 
time. As they are elected by 
the free and independent voter, 
they need no qualification for 
the office which they seek ; and 
as it is frequently in their 
power to make contracts and 
to fill offices, they can easily 
strengthen their hold upon a 
constituency when once they 
have been elected. And thus 
corruption is creeping into the 
public life of England. Tam- 
many Hall is already estab- 
lished in our midst. The ne- 
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cessity of getting on, honest- 
ly or dishonestly, cannot be 
withstood, and it is with 
hypocrisy that henceforth we 
shall reproach the grafters and 
boodlers of America. 

In a public office incom- 
petence is as gross a sin as 
robbery. No man is compelled 
to be a County Councillor, and 
when he seeks the suffrages 
of his fellow-citizens he does 
it at his own risk and on his 
own responsibility. Nor to 
bring home the charge of dis- 
honesty need we prove an 
actual theft. As a zealous 
member of the Local Govern- 
ment Board said the other 
day, “corruption treads upon 
the skirt of extravagance,” 
and the extravagance of the 
London County Council, the 
worst offender of all, has been 
demonstrated beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt. The waste- 
ful demagogues who sit in 
Spring Gardens have already 
done their worst to ruin 
London. They have driven 
away enterprise, they have 
made streets of empty houses, 
they have closed factories, and 
they are not abashed. But 
at last their ambition has o’er- 
leaped itself, and they have 
put forth a claim to dominate 
the life and labour of London, 
which, we hope, will ensure 
their overwhelming defeat at 
the election in March. The 
men who have bungled the 
tramways of London, and who 
have shown themselves incom- 
petent to manage a steam- 
boat, have issued a programme 
for the future which is almost 
magnificent in its folly. They 
now aspire to own the London 
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which they have signally failed 
to govern. They intend to 
seize the docks and to muni- 
cipalise the hospitals. They 
propose to supply milk re- 
tail and in bulk. They will 
own mines and sell coal at 
cost price. They will control 
the police and traffic of the 
city and suburbs. The mar- 
kets and _ slaughter - houses 
shall be theirs. They are 
ready to give technical, second- 
ary, and university education 
free to all their friends. They 
will institute a 48-hour week 
and a minimum wage of 30s. 
But this suggestion is merely 
platonic, because in future 
there is no reason why any- 
body should work, as under the 
auspices of the County Council 
the “ working man ”’—the name 
is merely symbolic—will get all 
he wants for nothing. Finally, 


as London, in its present shape, 
is too small for the Council’s 
ambition, it is to be extended 
in every direction to the Coun- 


cil’s taste and pleasure. There 
is, in brief, a fine time coming 
for the proletarian. He will 
live free; he will go to the 
university free; and when he 
is tired of “study” he will be 
given a comfortable pension, 
and will have nothing to do 
but vote straight. And mean- 
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while the industrious citizens 
of London, who have made the 
capital what it is by hard 
work and self-denial, will creep 
silently away and leave the 
County Council to collect their 
rates from the ruins of what 
was once a great city. It is 
a pleasant dream of greed and 
peculation, and it will not 
come true. A County Council 
cannot live by hope alone. It 
is impossible to extort an im- 
mense revenue when all the 
ratepayers have been starved 
to death. The picture of the 
working man with his feet 
upon a free mantelpiece, before 
a free coal-fire, solaced by free 
beer and free tobacco, resting 
his brain after the toil of a free 
university, reading by a free 
electric light the last French 
novel (or penny - dreadful), 
which he has borrowed from 
a free library, is so splendid 
that we are almost sorry that 
we shall never look upon it. 
But one thing is certain: if 
the County Council has its 
way and sends its supporters 
to Cambridge or Oxford, with- 
out charge, no citizen will be 
permitted to pass his Little- 
go until he has mastered the 
art and mystery of Mr Peter 
Keary’s gospel, “Get On or 
Get Out.” 
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AT the close of its first 
session it is perhaps not too 
soon to take stock of the pres- 
ent Parliament, to attempt an 
estimate of its predominant 
traits, and—a far harder task 
—to forecast its future. In 
some respects it is without 
precedent. The nominal ma- 
jority on the side of the Gov- 
ernment is so overwhelming, 
that its whole unwieldy bulk 
is apt to hide its constituent 
parts, and to divert our view 
from the characteristic feat- 
ures of these separate elements. 
It would not be surprising if 
that dominant majority should 
induce something of the list- 
lessness of despair in the heart 
of the Opposition, or if it took 
some time for the Unionist 


party to recover from the stun- 
ning blow of last election. But 
we are convinced that there 
never was a time when it be- 
hoved the nation to examine 
more carefully the features of 


the machine which it has 
brought into being, or to be 
more on the alert as to the 
possible results which the 
action of that mechanism may 
bring about. To do so is at 
once the best means of estimat- 
ing its dangers, and may at 
the same time, perhaps, help 
us to summon up the courage 
necessary to deal with them. 
Let us begin first with that 
which is numerically the min- 
ority of the House of Commons 
as now constituted. The Op- 
position can count a nominal 
total of about 160. But it must 


be plainly stated that of these 
there are hardly more than 40 
who are regular and constant 
attendants in the House, and 
that the minority in the divi- 
sions, which during the past 
session rarely exceeded 80 or 
90, except when the Nation- 
alists voted with the Oppo- 
sition during the debates 
on the Education Bill, was 
made up of that regular and 
constant contingent, swollen 
by relays from amongst those 
who are very generally ab- 
sentees. 

Such apathy, bred of the 
necessary discouragement of a 
weak minority, is not perhaps 
to be ascribed to any individual 
neglect or dereliction of duty. 
It is the natural result which 
must operate on any body of 
men who are fighting an ap- 
parently hopeless battle, who 
may think it well to reserve 
their energies for more fav- 
ourable opportunities, and who 
foresee a time when, in the 
presence of the gradual dis- 
integration of the Government 
majority, they may find that 
the postponement of other 
claims upon their time to the 
supreme necessities of Parlia- 
ment may be rewarded by less 
ridiculous disproportion in the 
division lobbies. But while it 
would be idle to indulge in re- 
crimination, this general apathy 
is none the less to be regretted. 
The energy, the solidarity, the 
self-sacrifice of an Opposition, 
is the first and most potent 
means of driving a wedge 
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through a dominant majority. 
Waverers will only be at- 
tracted if they see that the 
standard to which they would 
rally is not a feeble one, and 
that it inspires strength and 
confidence in those who already 
call it their own. 

One element of strength the 
Opposition undoubtedly pos- 
sesses, and that is in the strong 
bond of loyalty to its leader— 
a loyalty no less amply yielded 
than it has been deservedly 
won. Whatever murmurings 
were to be heard in the earlier 
weeks of the session have now 
been silenced. By supreme 
debating power, by consistent 
and unfailing courage, by a 
keenness of intellectual force 
in which he has no rival in 
the House, Mr Balfour has 
impressed himself upon the 
present Parliament as fully as 
he did upon the last—with the 
vastly increased task involved 
in maintaining such a hold 
upon an assembly of which 
the overwhelming majority are 
hostile. If murmurings of dis- 
loyalty are to be found in the 
less responsible sections of the 
party outside, they find no 
appreciable echo within the 
House itself. A majority 
singularly unsusceptible to the 
courtesies of debate, and prone, 
beyond example, to disorderly 
interruption, has yet been com- 
pelled to bow to the force of 
a mastery which is independ- 
ent of party divisions. We do 
not hesitate to say that in the 
opinion of the great majority 
of its members Mr Balfour is 
held to be, without competitor 
in the absence of Mr Chamber- 
lain, the dominant force in the 





House. There may be those 
who, from opposite stand- 
points, regard with misgiving 
his attitude on the fiscal ques- 
tion, and hold him to have 
gone either too far or not far 
enough in support of tariff 
reform; but this does not de- 
tract from his supremacy, and 
it has been the less operative 
because, fortunately, no occa- 
sion has arisen for the dis- 
cussion of such questions. We 
may add that Mr Balfour has 
confirmed that mastery which 
his talents have gained for him 
by an attendance which might 
give a lesson to many of the 
most slack in the ranks of his 
followers. Amongst his lieu- 
tenants on the Front Bench 
it would be difficult to select 
any one as predominant. Mr 
Wyndham’s alertness of intel- 
lect and effectiveness in debate 
make him of great value to the 
party; but it would be idle 
to hide from ourselves the 
diminished confidence which 
was the result of his Irish 
administration, and must re- 
main as its permanent legacy. 
Mr Long has an abundant 
fund of personal popularity ; 
of his straightforward cour- 
age there can be no question; 
and he can hold his own, and 
use a well-edged weapon in 
debate, in the trying atmo- 
sphere of an adverse and often 
a discourteous and disorderly 
assembly. Mr Lyttelton has 
ripened with administrative 
experience, and maintains the 
best traditions of courteous 
and well-balanced discussion. 
Of the occupants of the Front 
Opposition Bench none can be 
more telling in debate, and 
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none has richer stores of wit 
and sarcasm and ready retort, 
than Sir Edward Carson. But 
the place of first lieutenant to 
Mr Balfour is still in commis- 
sion, and there appears to be 
no necessity for its being filled, 
for the present, by any indi- 
vidual selection. 

What, again, is the compo- 
sition of the huge majority 
against which an Opposition, 
attenuated in numbers but 
effectively generalled, has to 
strive ? 

There is, in the first place, 
that section which bears the 
name—productive at once of 
satisfaction to itself and of 
ridicule to its critics — of 
the backbone of the Liberal 
party. It adheres—as closely 
as its pronounced opportunism 
permits it—to the old party 
shibboleths. By instinct and 
tradition it is obedient to 
party whips, unless sorely tried, 
and it performs the useful 
function of giving some ground 
of confidence, however unsound, 
to the more timid of the party. 
It is the inheritor, under an 
attenuated form, of what was 
once the majority of the party, 
and it represents an element 
long familiar to the Parlia- 
mentary benches. But, whether 
to its advantage or not, it is 
certainly younger in years than 
its predecessors, and it is un- 
doubtedly far inferior in Parlia- 
mentary experience, in debat- 
ing skill, and in the courage 
of its convictions. One of the 
most dangerous elements in the 
present overwhelming majority 
is the weakness, at once in 
numbers and in equipment, of 
this section of the party—a 
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section intended by nature 
rather to breed confidence than 
to stimulate enthusiasm. 
Above, or below—as we like 
to call it—there is the most 
numerous, and also the most 
nondescript, of the party,— 
those whom, geographically, 
we may describe as the Radi- 
cals below the gangway. They 
are of every hue and complexion 
of political opinion, and of every 
variety of Parliamentary capac- 
ity. Here, if anywhere, is to 
be found the debating power of 
the non-official Ministerialists ; 
here also are to be found what 
it is not too much to call the 
tag-rag and bobtail of the 
House—irresponsible, reckless, 
and ignorant, and almost boast- 
fully regardless of the better 
traditions of Parliamentary 
warfare. No insignificant pro- 
portion of this section are men 
whose Parliamentary ambi- 
tions were bounded by a con- 
test, undertaken at the bidding 
of their party, and whose suc- 
cess at the polls was probably 
the source to them of quite as 
much surprise as jubilation. 
The discipline of Parliament is 
avowedly irksome to them, and 
it will assert its mastery over 
them slowly, if at all. There 
are conspicuous exceptions to 
this rule, and amongst this 
heterogeneous mass there are 
men of high ability and marked 
debating power. But they 
represent infinitesimal sections, 
and amongst them are types 
so various as Mr Maddison, the 
Labour member who is so often 
opposed to the Labour party ; 
Mr Masterman, a Christian 
Socialist of high intellectual 
power and culture; and Mr 
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Harold Cox, the type of the 
almost extinct rigid economist 
of the older school. It would 
be hard to say what will be 
the position of these and other 
notable personalities on these 
benches when parties are re- 
cast. At present we can only 
say that they are surrounded 
by those who represent the 
most deteriorating influences 
upon Parliamentary life. 
Crossing the House, we find 
on the front benches below 
the gangway the Independent 
Labour Party—a new and as 
yet untried force in Parlia- 
ment. Besides their leader, Mr 
Keir Hardie, the party includes 
several men who undoubtedly 
possess considerable Parlia- 


mentary qualities: Mr Arthur 
Henderson, Mr Ramsay Mac- 
donald, Mr Shackleton, and 
Mr Ward are all effective de- 
baters. They are accustomed 


to discussion, and they at least 
possess some of the qualifica- 
tions of consecutive thought 
and argument which are so 
conspicuously lacking on the 
benches opposite. But we can- 
not honestly pretend blindness 
to the danger that the undue 
preponderance of this party 
portends. It is a new feature 
in Parliamentary life that such 
weight should belong to a 
party which avowedly puts 
forward, as its main aim, social 
change which will keep in view 
the benefit of a single class, 
and which regards the respons- 
ibilities of empire as of infinit- 
esimal importance. Those upon 
whom, in far-distant lands, 
and in trying circumstances, 
the weight of such Imperial 
responsibilities rest—men who 
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do their work in silence, and 
have no opportunity of meet- 
ing their critics in debate— 
must be prepared to find their 
action treated with suspicion, 
if not with positive dislike. 
Other parties in Parliament 
have differed as regards our 
foreign or colonial policy: for 
the first time we have a party, 
exercising great influence on 
the Parliamentary machine, 
which treats all such policy as 
of interest subordinate to that 
of empirical social and econ- 
omical schemes. Not for the 
first time in our history a 
dangerous and disproportioned 
weight has been gained by a 
minority which has the advan- 
tage of knowing its own mind, 
and drives home the wedge of 
its influence by the force of a 
narrow but concentrated aim. 

Behind them sit the Nation- 
alists—avowedly detached from 
English parties; free-lances to 
outward appearance, but exer- 
cising the privileges of their 
freedom within strictly defined 
limits. The co-operation be- 
tween the Nationalists and the 
Opposition on the Education 
Bill was superficial only. They 
contributed to swell a scanty 
minority ; but their action only 
served as an assertion of their 
independence, without inflict- 
ing even the most casual blow 
upon the Government, with 
which, during next session, 
they will have to settle ques- 
tions of far more momentous 
importance. It may be hoped 
that what has happened in the 
past may have effectually 
taught the Unionist party how 
scanty is the value of such 
casual alliance. 
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Such are the elements of 
which the present House of 
Commons is composed. Buta 
far more important question 
remains. What are its main 
tendencies, and how far are 
these appreciated by the nation 
at large? During the past 
session the discussions on the 
Education Bill have, in ap- 
pearance, bulked far more 
largely than their intrinsic im- 
portance warrants. We do not 
hesitate to say that interest in 
the ultimate fate of the Bill 
is dwarfed beside the sense of 
relief at having got rid, even 
temporarily, of the dreary 
treadmill of discussion about 
questions which are in their 
essence simple, but are per- 
plexed only by the perversity 
of those whose leading im- 
pulses are the rancour and 
dissidence of Dissent. To the 
plain man the two objects to 
be aimed at in our educational 
policy are—the efficiency of our 
schools, and the securing’ of 
full and equal liberty to the 
parent for the free exercise of 
his choice as to the religi- 
ous education of his child. If 
the Act of 1902 imposed any 
theoretical injustice on the Non- 
conformist parent,—and we are 
convinced that the injustice, 
if it existed at all, was mainly 
theoretical,—all parties would 
willingly combine to see it 
removed. But the nation is 
not in a temper to remove it 
by giving a sectarian triumph 
to the Nonconformists. Apart 
from all its manifest illogical- 
ities and inconsistencies, the 
Bill which has perished was 
one which would inevitably 
have broken down in admin- 
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istrative practice. It is no 
national misfortune that a 
solution is left over until the 
sanity of political justice has 
had time to prevail over the 
rancour of theological ani- 
mosity. Not on an issue such 
as that will the nation decide 
in a moment of constitutional 
crisis. 

We do not hesitate to say 
that the struggle in store for 
us in what remains of the life 
of the Parliament of 1906 will 
be over issues which will stir 
the passions far more deeply, 
and where an appeal may be 
made far more effectually to 
the inherent selfishness of 
human nature. The sober part 
of the nation does not, we are 
convinced, estimate at its full 
weight the force of Socialistic 
tendency prevailing in the 
House of Commons at the 
present moment, and the in- 
finite danger to the Empire 
involved in its reckless propa- 
ganda. The Prime Minister 
owes his present influence in his 
party, not to any intellectual or 
Parliamentary supremacy which 
he but to the fact 
that he has for long accepted 
the yoke of that active and 
aggressive section of his fol- 
lowers who realise their own 
aims most clearly, and prosecute 
them with most concentrated 
perseverance. They have com- 
pelled the submission, in cir- 
cumstances of humiliation rare 
in our political history, of those 
of his colleagues who formerly 
professed more sober and con- 
stitutional views. Only acci- 
dent has prevented a more 
complete assertion of principles 
which would threaten the 
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stability of our social life; and 
who can tell how long such 
favourable accident may con- 
tinue to recur? What, may 
we ask, would be the decision 
of the present House of Com- 
mons if the question of the 
control of the Metropolitan 
Police came up for judgment ? 
And what would be the chances 
of stable government if that 
body were controlled by a 
“Progressive” majority in the 
London County Council? We 
have had indications of a desire 
to tamper with the national 
armaments; and we know the 
uneasiness which these have 
bred even in a strangely apa- 
thetic nation. But are we to 


suppose that Mr Haldane’s 
tentative schemes of reduction 
—ill-omened and dangerous as 
they are—are the full measure 
of depletion which the present 


House of Commons might 
easily be prepared to endorse ? 
If Mr Keir Hardie and his 
party had their way—and we 
have learned already the ampli- 
tude of their persuasive powers 
—what would be the value of 
our National Insurance, and 
what would be the attitude of 
foreign Powers in the event of 
that decay which they would 
so cordially welcome? If taxa- 
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tion were regulated accordin 
to the dictates of that party, 
how long will capital be re. 
tained, how long will private 
enterprise be encouraged, and 
how long will the essential 
elements of national prosperity 
be permitted to endure? 

We have written solely with 
the view of calling attention to 
facts which are only too evi- 
dent to those who carefully 
observe them. For such obser- 
vation, the constant and reg- 
ular attendance in Parliament, 
which has so far been reckoned 
as an imperative duty only by 
a small minority of the attenu- 
ated Unionist contingent, is the 
essential preliminary. It is to 
be hoped that, during next 
session, the fight may be main- 
tained with the encouragement 
of ranks replenished by those 
who have hitherto given but 
casual attendance. Still more 
is it to be hoped that the 
nation at large will awaken 
to the danger of the situation, 
and will become conscious how 
nearly schemes of social and eco- 
nomical disintegration, which 
it has hitherto believed to exist 
only in the fantastic imagina- 
tions of hare-brained theorists, 
may be approaching to concrete 
realisation. 
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LADY BURDETT-COUTTS. 
BY ONE WHO KNEW HER WELL. 


THE RicgHT Hon. ANGELA GEORGINA, BARONESS BURDETT- 
CouTTs, who died on the morning of December 30, 1906, was 
little more than an honoured name to the public. She had 
outlived her age, having been born on April 21, 1814, and being 
thus in her ninety-third year. But though the great public, 
whom she loved so well and for whose benefit she had worked, 
had somewhat lost touch with her, to the little circle of privi- 
leged and devoted friends she remained the same to the end of 
her long and eventful life. To them she was always the great 
lady, the kind-hearted philanthropist, and the shrewd business 
woman, the embodiment of common-sense and decision. 

The Baroness was almost the last of the chief figures of the 
Victorian era, so prolific in great names, in great events, and 
in the wonderful changes caused by modern development and 
science. She was the typical representative of a generation 
which has passed away, both in person, in thought, and in habit. 
Her physical characteristics were those of a former age. She 
was a complete stranger to nerves and to cures, and to the 
other ailments of rush and unsettlement which play such an 
important réle in modern life. She was hardly ever ill, and to 
the end remained in possession of all her faculties. On Christ- 
mas Day she dined downstairs for the last time. Possessing 
no nerves, in the modern derogatory sense, she consequently 
enjoyed the most even temperament. Day by day her spirits 
were the same; and I have never known her depressed or 
affected in any way by circumstances or climatic conditions. 
Probably the Baroness was about the only person in London 
who did not feel the noise and discomfort from the great rush 
of motor "buses past her house. When asked if they caused 
her annoyance, she merely replied, “I do not think London so 
noisy now as when the streets were paved with cobbles: then 
the omnibuses did rumble over them.” 

The venerable appearance of the Baroness will never be for- 
gotten by those who knew her in her latter years. She pos- 
sessed a dignity of carriage which is seldom, if ever, seen in this 
age of quick transition. She could enter and leave a room 
better than any one I know; while her charming old-time 
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courteous manner of receiving and introducing her guests 
might well have served as a model for any master in deport- 
ment. Her determination of character was remarkable; and 
there was nothing I admired more in her than her efforts, 
which were never relaxed, to stave off the feebleness of old age. 
Thus she always walked with a stick, or leaning on an arm, up 
to the time of her fatal illness, and would never allow herself 
to be carried in a chair. She was an excellent judge of char- 
acter, and seldom, if ever, made mistakes in this connection, 
The Baroness had a remarkable capacity for instilling a per- 
sonal affection in all who associated with her. In her own 
house she was venerated by her servants, and looked after ina 
manner positively refreshing in this democratic age. 

Her character was peculiar: she belonged to the early Victor- 
ian school, and the whole bent of her mind was towards the old 
order of things. She had little sympathy with, or interest in, 
the changing spirit of the age. Nevertheless, she progressed 
with the times in a manner rare among old people. Every year 
added to her experience, and left its impression on her mind. 
She realised clearly that the old order was bound to pass away, 
and that it was useless to struggle against the decrees of in- 
exorable fate. She had not, therefore, remained on the shift- 
ing kaleidoscope of the world’s progress the representative of 
a bygone age. She was in many ways typical of a former 
generation, but fitted with, I will not say improvements, but 
those changes necessary to render modern life of supreme 
interest to her. She never harped on the glories of the past. 
Those trying words “in my time” she never suffered to escape 
her lips. 

The Baroness was one of those rare mortals who throughout 
their lives are singularly favoured by fortune, and she was one 
of those rarer mortals who have not abused the favours fortune 
has showered on them. She never forgot the duty she owed 
to others less favourably situated, and at one time carried her 
philanthropy to such inordinate lengths that she was in serious 
danger of losing the greater part of her fortune. 

There is no space here to relate the various events which led 
up to her succeeding to the immense fortune, as it was then con- 
sidered, left by Harriot Mellon, the actress, who married first 
Thomas Coutts the banker, and afterwards allied her fortunes 
with those of the Duke of St Albans. Certainly Miss Burdett 
had no idea beforehand that the fortune would one day be hers, 
and it was really due to the fact that those originally selected 
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by the Duchess as her heirs either offended or openly quarrelled 
with her, that she finally chose the young daughter of Sir 
Francis Burdett and granddaughter of Thomas Coutts. 

It is difficult to fathom the various sensations which must 
enter the head of a young girl who has gone to bed extremely 
poor at the age of twenty-three, absolutely without prospects, 
and who wakes on the following morning to find a letter 
telling her she has become the greatest heiress of the age, 
with what was reputed to be over a million sterling absol- 
utely at her disposal. Probably most young girls would have 
turned their minds to thoughts of the pleasure and amusement 
such a fortune rendered possible. Not so the young daughter 
of Sir Francis Burdett. She took a higher and more serious 
view of the responsibilities fortune had thrown in her way. 
She regarded the windfall, not as a gift to be disposed of to her 
own advantage, but as a great trust, which some higher power 
had thought fit to place in her hands, to be employed for the 
benefit of humanity. 

Nevertheless, it does seem remarkable that her head was 
never turned by prosperity, or that she could never be induced 
to accept one of the many offers of marriage, from some of the 
greatest in the land, which were showered upon her after 
that eventful morning in 1837. But her high sense of duty 
carried her safely through a sea of flattery, adulation, and 
cupidity, such as it has fallen to the lot of few to face. 
No doubt Miss Burdett had her ancestry largely to thank 
for this. She was the granddaughter of the most suc- 
cessful banker of his day, and the daughter of Sir Francis 
Burdett, a politician of strong views and great common- 
sense. 

Like most old people, the Baroness had a very keen recol- 
lection of the early incidents of her life. I shall never forget 
the charm of her conversation, which was replete with interest, 
covering as it did nearly all the great events and the great 
figures of the nineteenth century. The Baroness remembered 
the brothers of Napoleon, and she had a perfect recollection 
of one of them standing in front of her mantelpiece in Stratton 
Street, his legs stretched apart, his hands clasped behind his 
back, his head sunk on his chest, in imitation of the habitual 
attitude assumed by his mighty brother. She was also a friend 
and keen admirer of Marshal Soult. She told me how in- 
teresting it was to listen to Soult and Wellington discussing, 
in a perfectly friendly manner, the campaigns in which they 
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were opposed to one another. A story of Wellington and Soult 
she related with keen pleasure. On the first occasion the Duke 
took Soult into Apsley House, the latter was surprised at the 
absence of pictures he had known in Madrid. “How is it, 
Monsieur le Duc,” he said, “that you have so few of the 
Spanish masterpieces?” ‘Marshal, you forget,” replied the 
Duke, “that my army was only in Madrid after the one 
commanded by yourself.” 

The Baroness always said that Soult was one of the most 
popular men in England, and that whenever he appeared in 
the street a crowd gathered to cheer him. She related an 
extraordinary fact, showing the fickleness of human nature, 
that while the hero of Waterloo was stoned, the Chief of Staff 
to Napoleon was cheered by the same mob. 

At one time a marriage between Miss Burdett and the Iron 
Duke was considered probable. Louis Napoleon, then an exile 
on these shores, also wished to marry her. It can be said of 
few women that they have refused a Wellington and a 
Napoleon. There certainly seems to be a native independence 
and strength of character here! 

The Baroness made the first voyage across the Channel in 
a steam-packet, accompanied by her mother, in the year 1827. 
When they started, a crowd of friends attended them on the 
quay and tried to induce them not to sail, declaring they would 
never be heard of again. Dieppe was safely reached from 
Southampton after a voyage of two days. 

On the day of the presentation of the great Chartist peti- 
tion, the Duke of Wellington, who was in command of all 
London, requisitioned the cellar of her house in Stratton 
Street, and placed soldiers there to answer the call of some 
sudden emergency. They were to be kept out of sight until 
needed, which happily they never were. The Baroness, with 
her usual kindness of heart, regaled them so hospitably, that 
she always declared it was fortunate they were never called 
upon to act. 

Lady Burdett-Coutts had a keen sense of humour. She re- 
lated to me how at a party she gave many years ago, some gold 
ornaments were stolen from the mantelpiece. Inquiries were 
made and a detective was called in, who asked for a list of the 
guests. When this was handed to him he placed a cross oppo- 
site the names of those who might be suspected! I remember 
once, just before a big dinner at her house, we were waiting 
for the arrival of the guests, when she suggested we should 
each guess who would be the first to arrive. We all named 
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our particular fancy, and she did likewise. The couple chosen 
by herself arrived long before any one else. 

She had a great fondness for animals, especially for dogs. 
Some years ago her favourite fox-terrier bade fair to pass away 
from the effects of too much kindness and good living. The 
Baroness did not rest content until she had found a doctor 
who could cure her pet. He pronounced a rest-cure and strict 
diet absolutely essential. The dog was therefore placed under 
his charge. In a few months it was cured, and remained with 
its mistress up to the time of her death. 

At Holly Lodge she kept a parrot which was bought at the 
Great Exhibition in 1851. This precocious bird learnt scraps 
of conversation and names, and whenever she appeared would 
bring back painful memories to her mind by calling out in a 
squeaky voice inquiries after her former friends, many of whom 
had been dead for years. 

She had a great capacity for friendship. It was almost 
pathetic to watch the interest she took in the welfare of 
her old friends. She watched over Admiral Keppel, “the old 
Admiral” as she called him, and over Miss Moore, niece of 
Sir John Moore, killed at Corunna, who lived to the age of 100, 
as if they were her children. 

The Baroness had a peculiar liking for town life. It is 
doubtful if she were ever really happy—especially towards the 
close of her life—when out of sight and sound of that great 
throbbing London. She loved to drive through the poorer 
districts, to listen to the sound of traffic, which was as music 
to her ear, and to watch the people as they passed her house. 
Even the pigeons did not escape her notice, and she arranged 
that they should be fed regularly each day on her balcony, 
superintending the doing of it herself. 

No residence in London, however long, seemed to impair her 
health. She had no need of a holiday each week-end,—she be- 
longed to a more heroic age. A tremendous worker, she believed 
in doing everything herself. Up to the last two years of her 
life she was in the habit of going regularly to the bank every 
Thursday to listen to the Bank Statement. She always 
attended most carefully to her correspondence, and answered 
the majority of her letters herself. 

It is not my intention or desire to dwell here on her many 
charitable acts, and the different spheres of usefulness and 
activity she opened up and developed in the course of her 
honoured life. In this age of cheque for preferment there 
seems little credit in playing the réle of a philanthropist. The 
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anonymous donor, whose name appears two days later, and 
whose title is gazetted a few weeks after that, has become a 
recognised factor in modern life. But it must be remembered 
that Lady Burdett-Coutts was a philanthropist long before 
these methods were known. She was the first to recognise, 
in its modern sense, the duty the rich and powerful owe to 
those beneath them. Her life was a splendid example of the 
old motto, Noblesse oblige. She was a practical philanthropist 
who worked without arriére pensée or hope of preferment. True 
rewards came her way, but she never expected and never asked 
for them: they were the tribute of a monarch who gave ex- 
pression to the spontaneous wish of a grateful people. The 
honour she cherished most herself was the position she filled in 
the hearts of those whom she had helped. 

The Baroness was essentially a practical woman. The 
ethereal and the ascetic played no part in her life. She had 
little knowledge of art, sharing the defect of many other 
Victorians; and, although well-read, she was not a woman of 
high literary instincts. 

Of society, in the modern sense of the term, she knew little, 
—it had so entirely changed since her active participation in 
it,—but she was never separated from the survivors of the 
small circle who composed it in the past. A firm believer in the 
existing structure of society: yet no one ever understood better, 
or had more sincerely at heart, the needs of the people. I shall 
never forget the scene at the Jubilee in 1887, when the crowd, 
whilst waiting for the Royal Procession, broke through the 
police and gathered in a mighty mass outside her house and 
called for “the Baroness.” In order to disperse them and 
clear the street, she was obliged to appear on the balcony. 

Any one who has lived beyond the common span of life 
commands our attention, but when that person has played a 
leading réle in the world, our interest at once becomes in- 
tensified. It is easy to understand how delightful a talk 
with the Baroness could be made, when we consider the 
momentous events and the marvellous changes and develop- 
ments that have taken place in the past century. Lady 
Burdett - Coutts lived under five sovereigns. Born before 
Waterloo, which settled the fate of Europe, she lived to see 
Tsushima, which did the same for the Far East. She made 
the first crossing of the Channel in a steam-packet, and heard 
the grave objections that were raised to this form of transit; 
she lived to see the Dreadnought completed, and to listen 
to the objections to a Channel Tunnel. She was well known 
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in the world before the introduction of the telegraph, the 
telephone, and electricity in all its manifold wonders. The 
first steam -carriage ever used on the road came to grief 
outside her house, Holly Lodge, in the "Thirties; yet she 
lived to see the modern motor ascend Highgate Hill without 
effort. She herself remained faithful to horses to the end, and 
never could be induced to set foot ina motor. She knew the 
stage-coach with all its delays and discomforts, saw the intro- 
duction of the first train, and lived to travel in the modern 
express. The Baroness knew London paved with cobbles, and 
remembered the first omnibus. She lived through every stage 
of its development, even to its decline, and watched with 
interest the modern Vanguard usurp its place and plough its 
noisy, troubled passage past her windows. I shall never forget 
the description she gave me, less than a year ago at Brighton, 
of the same town as she had known it in the palmy days when 
George IV. held Court at the Pavilion. The Baroness knew 
England when its population was scarce twelve millions, and 
lived to see the British Empire expand to its present size. 

Lady Burdett-Coutts knew intimately and entertained nearly 
all the great figures of the Victorian era. A woman who 
was the intimate friend of Napoleon’s brothers, the Iron Duke, 
Marshal Soult, Louis Napoleon, Charles Dickens, Disraeli, 
General Gordon, and a host of others, must have possessed 
some remarkable qualities of mind. 

What must be the reflections of one who has lived through 
five reigns, who has played a leading part in four of them, 
and who has followed every event of world-interest between 
Waterloo and Tsushima? It is to be hoped that extreme old 
age brings its own antidote to reflection, for reflection, even 
if it be that of a life beyond reproach, is always painful. 
Think of the mighty shadows which from time to time must 
have passed before her memory, recalling the past and enforc- 
ing painful comparison with the present. How did she, who 
had known the world under such different circumstances, regard 
modern life? I think the Baroness was just a little bewildered 
by it all, especially by the atmosphere of extreme hurry in 
which we now live. I once heard her remark, “Every one is 
in a hurry nowadays.” She possessed a serenity and patience 
which the present generation has absolutely lost. She told me 
on several occasions that in her opinion individual greatness 
had declined, and that the great men who occupied the world’s 
stage in the past would never be seen again, the specialist 
having taken their place. 
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The world may miss the Baroness but little, because, on 
account of extreme old age, she had for some time withdrawn 
from active life. Yet there must be many who will mourn 
the venerable figure, seated in the huge carriage, larger than 
any other in London, drawn by the great bay horses, which 
rolled slowly through the Metropolis. It formed a sharp 
contrast between that which has gone and that which has 
come. Now it will be seen no more. Never again will the 
little knot of spectators, which grew fewer and fewer each year, 
as time worked her spell of oblivion, gather at the corner of 
Stratton Street to watch the Baroness, “their friend,” start 
on her afternoon drive. . 

Perhaps it was at Holly Lodge that she was seen at her best. 
What a keen interest she took in life: nothing was too un- 
important to attract her attention. It was a sight to see the 
fat old pony—which seemed determined to keep alive as long 
as his mistress required him—dragging her bath-chair about 
the grounds. She would come down in the afternoon and 
watch the various games, and comment on the play. At dinner 
she was always the life and soul of the party, criticising the 
events of the day with a skill and keenness of perception 
which often astonished listeners. 

So great was the magic spell of her name that visitors from 
all over the English-speaking world came to do homage at her 
shrine. From the United States, from the cold North-West of 
Canada, from the far-off Antipodes, and from Africa, those 
visiting the motherland felt they had not seen all until they 
had met the Baroness, whose name for half a century had 
been a household word. 

Her remains have found a fitting resting-place in Westminster 
Abbey. In after years there will be many among the poor and 
needy who will pause before her tomb and mourn the friend 
whom they have lost. It is a melancholy reflection, but there 
has seldom been a niche in history for a good woman. It is the 
Cleopatras, the Theodoras, and the Pompadours who command 
the attention and interest of posterity, not those who have 
worked for the benefit of millions. But so long as a great 
heart, a high sense of duty, and practical generosity are recog- 
nised among human virtues, so long will the name of Lady 
Burdett-Coutts be remembered. 
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